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AUCTIONS 


SOMETHING NEW SOMETHING OLD 



Bloomsbury 
Book Auctions 


The new auction house for bonks, 
manuscripts, atlases, maps and prints 
is now accepting property for sale 
in June. Enquiries welcome. Free 
valuations. 

tome and see us at da Bedford Square, 
lxmdon, WC*I or phone 01-636 1945 
between 10.0 am and 5.0 pm weekdays 


SOMETHING BOUGHT. . . SOMETHING SOLO 


OVERSEAS 


University of Bern (Switzerland) 
Faculty of Letters 
Department of English 

.The Department announces the opening of Inscriptions 
forthe 


CHAIR OF 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

(16th to 20th century) 


Date of appointment: 

. Academic credentials? 


Documents to submit: 


: Deadline for applications; 
' Applications to: . 


1st April; 1984 
Doctorate In English ‘ 
literature arid 
"HabUHaHoh" ortta ' 1 

equivalent '■ 

; Curriculum vitae, list end 
samples of publications, 
list of courses teught 


: level. 

16th May, 1983 
Erzlehungedlrektlcn dee 
KaplonsBem, Abfellgng 
;■ - Hochsotiutwesen, . 

' SulgeneckstrasSe 70, CH- 
-8006 Bern (Switzerland) ' 


books & 

PRINTS 


I IF IT IS OUT-OF-PRINT 

Our flull-atfw wnohMM hu 
100.000 HUM to Nalory, eananlet. 
pamet and acrid alfalfa. Photo 01- f 
I70 72M or wffio (***, phue}- 
Bim*t High Mraat, 8WI3 
Wo buy books, loo 
S*k» 1040 « wwld-vfW* nnlce 

TRY HAMMERSMITH BOOKS | 

vice. Oniy Book*. Bfr-aa 
Eliott A.wo.. Hobo Pork. Now 
. Vork CIW. N»w York ,t3 £?i 6 

THI OR KIN LI IT MONTHLY. 
1.000 old baoka In each laaua. 

vzsiz- .isiSnBa?™™*/* 

LI 14 


BOOKS from America at pub- 
lish ad price. We chip world- 

g’ook' 

;?3s» J&r Naok - cfiYi 


uered' development of the 
eel an of the Neturel Hle- 
tary Muisum bulletin*) at 
South Ka/Mlnoton by one 
at Ur lteln \ loading 
architectural historian!, 

Hlghllghtlnn some or It* 
naint.ro foaturee and do 
scribing the Influence* 


aonte of the peraanamiee 
Involved. Illuetretlonp In- 
alude 8 paqea of full col- 
our. Co- published by the 
Hrltimh Mum eum (Natural 
History) end Vole Universi- 
ty Prase. Hard cover* 
£0.00. Paperback 

BOOKS ail subjects front 4 ten- ' 
tiirlea. Catalogues from 
Young* Antiquarian Bqoka, 

. TlTlfnanam, Ejaaax. Lll4 

■ OOKPINDINO O/P. and and 
hand. Worm BOoka, 30 Con- 

m. ,vss? oa Jfh 



BOOKS. . Retiring? Moving?. 
Thinning out? Blddelov and 
Hojtirnortd .Ltd,. IB Clarendon 
BiraM., Cambrldoe <O0U3) 
380828. Otve beat prices. t 

•OVIST. RUSSIA rata log ues 
available. A. C. Hail, so 
Stain** Road, Twickenfrai^, 



'AURORA Book*. PuckruR , 
Tewkesbury. Q loug eater- 
ah fro i History, Imere- 
ture,. bargain llata. Stamp 
plaaae. Lll4 


•OOKIi Antiquarian , . rare and 
scholarly . Free list forwarded 
upon raquaat. Picnic specify 
your In to re »t«. Jerome Hooks. 

i Java ".“e®. 


LIBRARIANS 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
FILM AND VIDEOTAPE LIBRARY 

The work involves the research and supply of information and 
material from the BBC’s unique resources of film and videotape, 
mainly for use in the production of television output together with 
die cataloguing and classification of such material to ensure efficient 
retrieval, using both manual and computer based systems. 
Professional library qualifications, or substantial professional library 
experience, an informed interest in all aspects of current affairs, a 
knowledge of television output and familiarity with non-book 
materials essential. Some shift work will be involved. 

Salary: £6785 - £8522 (according to qualifications and experience) 
plus shift allowance. General salary review in April. Based West 
London. Relocation expenses considered. 

Contact us immediately for an application form (quote ref. 
2297/TLS and enclose s.a.e.), BBC Appointments, London 
W1A 1AA. Tel. 01-580 4468. 

We are an Equal Opportunities employer 


000 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

School ol Ubrarianshlp 

Lecturer In library 
and Information 
Science 

ApptlooDooa ore United for oppolrtmsnf lo the potto/ Lecturer In 
library and Information Sotonoo wtti effect from 1 January 1954. 
Spsofal qualfflaattoM and Intereu In Information Scfenos (with 
parttoutor reference to cataloguing and computerised cototogubiq 
networks) will bo a recammendaiun. Professional membership of 
Hie South African Iratttufe for ubrarianshlp and Informarion 
Science Is required. 


Appointment wffl bo made aaoordfna to quallflaoffons and 
ixasrlence on ths salary scale Rf2 857 x 7BO-R18 557 x 
036— R22173 per annum. In addition a service bonus of nearly 
one month's salary is payable annuaBy. 

Soft benefits Include a 75X rebate on tuition foes for dependants 
at HOT, generous study have prMtogss. a housing subsidy subject 
la Kate regulation*, pension fund, medical old and group life 
osMiranas schemes. 

Applicants should submit a curriculum vtae, staling age. present 
safety, experience, research interests, publications and 
protssslonol acttvWes. the dale duty could be assumed and the 
names and addresses of three referees whom the University may 
contact. 

L Rirthv Information should be obtained eft her from Miss J Lloyd, j 
8A Universities Office, Chichester House, 278 High Hoi bom, i 

London. W01V7HE, or from the Realstrar ttifenhon: & 



The Universes policy Is nor to dlscrimlnaie 
k On the grounds oTsexraoe or rsflgion. . 

Burner Information on the S 
IHh. implsmwlatlon at ihls potcrtjfm 
Is ohtalrwWe on 


GENERAL VACANCIES 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


wms 

University of Wslss 

SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 
(fixed term - 2 yean) 

to assist with administration 
and development of a muff 
established library. AbUly to 
communicate effectively 
essentia]. 

Salary; Grade IB < 
E8.376-E9.370 
Requests (quoting Ref. TLS) 
for delaHa and application form 
to Stalling Officer, UWST, 
P.O.Box 68, Cardiff CFi 3XA. 
Closing Date: Wit M 
1083. 

City of Birmlntfhain . 

Polyteohnlo. l / 
Faculty of Social 
SdenCea and Art*' 
Department of 

Llbrarianehip ..'.'V- 

LECTURERS- : 
SENIOR LECTinwB . 

(HALF OF FULL* 
TIME)-. 


Application* arc 



■ The Poetry Society 

Poetry Review 

POETRY REVIEW 
EDITOR 

Tho Editorship 'of Poetry 
Review falls vacant In Juna. 
Applications- sro Invited in 
the form or ■ letter and Cv 
; by April BBth to: 

" Tiie Publications Officer. 
The Poetry Society. Bl Earls 
Court Square. Condon SW3 
SDB from Whom further de- 
tails art available. LIDS 
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FLORENCE 

Charming fuliy-fumbhed apart- 
ments Tn ancient farmhouses Bel 
In marvellous countryside but 
only 12 km. from the art and 
treasures of beputtful Florence, 
WmrtB8 from. oqH course and 
tennis. From £130 to £450 tar 1 s 
days. . 

Contain cTAfTlHo. vta Del Send 9 
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A series of four drawings of the evangelism 
from Volume FtveoftheMogueofltm 

c!640 (254pp , with 370 black-and-white 
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Legal life in the nineteenth century 

Saint-Exupery in wartime The Vikifl 

Fiction: Katherine M an«field- Georee Macka 


























recently published titles from 

FABER AND FABER 

The Joke 

MILAN KUNDERA 
Translated by MICHAEL HEIM 

it u impossible to do justice here to the subtleties, comedy and wisdom of 
this very Ucnutifui novel . . . the author of Tie Joke is deariy one of the best to 
be found anywhere. He is an artist.' Salman Rushdie. The Observer £8.95 

Separate Tracks 

JANE ROGERS 

‘This is a sad and dramatic scoiy deeply felt although never stridently 
written. 1 1 is a remarkable fim novel.’ The Financial Times £7.95 

How German Is Jt 

WALTER ABISH 

‘Brilliant detective novel on one level; relentlessly honest exposure of the 
German charactered another. A dazzling literary achievement and a savage 
indictment of a pretentious and hypocritical society.’ 

■ The Sunday Standard Faber Papeiback £2.25 . 

’ " '• Strangers in Paradise 

The Hollywood Emigres 1933-/950 
JOHN Rl'SSELLTAVLOR 

An impressive and sustained account of the European exiles who came to 
California as refugees from Nazi Europe. This is the stoiy - frequently 
bizarre, often funny and sometimes tragic -of film makers such as Buriuel, 
Lang and Renoir, ofcultural figures as diverse as Schoenberg, Brecht, 
Ishentood and Rachmaninov, and of how they came to terms with the 
. place, its inhabitants and one another. £8.95 

Beethoven and the Voice of God 

WILFRED MELLERS 

This highly important new study of the mind and the music of Beethoven as 
revealed principalis- in the bra piano sonatas and in the Missa Solcmnis. is 
the second and self-sufficient part of an investigation of Bach and 
Beethoven as religious composers. ‘Professor Mellon’ purely musical 
analyses of same of the Beethoven sonatas are perfection, and I recommend 
his book far those alone.’ Anthony Buqms, lie Observer £20.00 

• Poimd/Ford: 

The Story of a Literary Friendship ' 

‘ Edited by BR1TA UNDBERG-SEYERSTED 
This Is the first volume of a projected series devoted to Pound’s remarkable 
correspondence with his friends and contemporaries. Drawing on a mass of 
previously unpublished material the book documents with letters, cssavs, 
reviews and reminiscences, oncof the. most significant literary relationships 
in tire development of modernism. £20.00 

. i ■. ■ . 1 

. John Donne 

, fife. Mind rind Art 

JOHN CAREY 

’Donne is perhaps the most intellectual af English poets, and John Carev is 
perhaps the most mtelligenr of contemporary English literarv critics. The 
encounter, as orte might expect, is fierce and enthralling. . . [This book is 
sensitive, searching, power lb I, exciting, provocative and witty. It Is a 
superb achievement,’ aristoakerHUKTke Tunes Lilerary Supplement . > 

. Faber Paperback £3.95 • 

' Gotohal 

The Meefid, the Government and the Falkhnds Crisis ' 

1 , ROBERT HARRIS 

‘Robert Harris's de vastating and highly readable account orthc media war 
should become a classic of the genre, fit ro stand alongside Michael Herr’s 
• hook of the media in Vietnam, Disposes.' The Guardian 1 
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To the heart of matter 


colleagues and I was interested to learn 

* from this book that their relationship 

AlRAHAMrAi" had been unusually tense. From most 

■cadets the Lord, . .':The Science w ho knew him slightly he elicited 
S Life of Albert Einstem reverence rather than fear. It is 

nwfarri- flarendon Press. £15. pleasing to read here of his last years; 

uarcuu ^e daily extemporization on the piano 

(he could no longer play his violin), the 

7. . . m pais has written the strolls around Princeton, the talks with 
Eve life of Einstein, based on a colleagues, and always the return to his 

S^noh study of all available private constructions and the arduous 
(Jjoroogn naners. ■ ■■ • - ’ - “ 


written 


2*Sd and unpublished papers, 
£, and other . records. A 
Eiished theoretical physidst 
S Pais fully understands 
ffin’s published works, rep- 
SallM their author’s considered 
Aw of their logical structure. 


analysis they called forth; and finally, 
facing death calmly, a fulfilled life 
ending in peace. 


„h™ devoid^™™ 


Brian Pippard 

Einstein's term). Even if there were no the story. But it is worth stressing that 
nuclear experiments to verify that it is even when Einstein realized that the 
possible to embark on a tong space universe was not Euclidean, and that 
voyage and return less aged than the gravity was a manifestation of space 
stay-at-home, the relativist would still curvature, he was not rejecting earlier 
have to reject his critics, whose ideas but placing them in a wider 
principal error is to suppose that context. Newtonian physics is physics 
common sense still rules in the world in a curved space when the curvature is 
of relativity. By common sense I do too small to show, or perhaps when the 
not mean that the earlier Newtonian manifestations of curved space can be 
model of the universe was one that described as extra effects (gravity) 
every intelligent man would think out acting in a Euclidean space. Einstein s 
for himself. Not in the least; Newton’s problem was to find a consistent 
achievement involved the systematic description when the simplifying 
rejection of nearly all the philosophic proviso is no longer valid. The 
views of earlier cosmologists, not all of imaginative effort needed to take inis 
whom were devoid of common sense, step was enormous, and few could 

u... -* — J! L! - J 


etnifiure ~ l arrived at was an- disoiss with him the rights and wrongs not wrong; from the at tempi 

** 0f h P eir traS?U dernif the fo ^ the ^^ Proposing to go to Ste, iecUia! system wJllch generations, of his every attack on Hie citadel. This whole of quantum physics, 
vfereover, ne traces in aeiaii me ca j) e gg and become a teacher of _ , _ i. nrnf rthouah ,nc * •« p«« * view, his 

nfthi 1 ideas - the false trails and nttra onH nhucir.c “Here are of students have learnt to use ^ j 8^ 


Sowtb of the ideas - the false trails and 
Seerrois of reasoning, the response to 
(ntiosoi and discussion - so that we 
mi experience, in however attenuated 
,1m, the perplexiHea and excitement 
of »n outstanding creative thinker. 
TVs is not to imply, of course, that 
oibeis need not extend the study in 
Hauers of detail, but from now on the 
ttfcrpoint for every student of 
Eitsteui will be Pals’s book. 

Binstein was a household name in his 
own time, first as an example of all that 

a brilliant and incomprehensible, and 

hleru the gentle humanist who left his 
study on occasion to offer advice to the 
powerful and wisdom to a troubled 
nrid. How far was this reputation 

H d? Part of the answer is to be 
In Pais’s sub-title, “The Science 
ud the Life' of Albert Einstein". 
Einstein was a scientist first and last, a 


mathematics and physics. “Here are 
the reasons. \ . . Above all, it is my 
disposition for abstract and 
mathematical thought, my lack of 
imagination (phantaisie) and practical 
ability. " Lack of imagination? Why, 
vest Einstein’s mind was not divergent 
(or promiscuous in Liam Hudson's 
gloss); he would have laughed 
dismissively if asked to think of twenty 
ways of using a brick. But, like Newton 
ana, I guess, most other great 
innovators, his strength lay In the 
power of undeviating concentration on 
an idea, and in the intuition for 
knowing which idea was worth the 
effort. His great imaginings were not 
the sparks thrown on by the clever 
mind, but rare feats quite beyond the 
range of cleverness. It Is said that in his 
days of fame Einstein was closely 
questioned by a reporter about his 

r? L.Ult. IT. aAnitllri in tolfinD 


of students have learnt to use (though 
not easily) without being asked to 
abandon everyday notions^ By 


was his last and, in Pais's view, his 
greatest success. When he found that 
his equations predicted that the orbit of 


contrast. Relativity builds on this Mercury should slowly turn relative to 
structure by asking the student who has the fixed stats, and that the predtelea 
mastered Newtonian raiments then to rate (43 seconds ® re P e ^ cent ^ry) 
accept something which his common agreed perfectly with the figure that 
sense rebels against, viz, that all the astronomers had already 
observers see light passing at the same measured ''for a few days, I wesbeside 
speed. From now on he must be careful myself with joyous excitement . This 
toapply mathematical logic rather than wasin 1915, and was no occasion for a 


phjndsts. He, far mare than any other suppose you take a notebook to lot 
sk}c person, is responsible for the down your important thoughts?" “Oh 
ny we think nowadays about material no." ‘'Why not?" “Well, you see, 1 

S ; in the pantheon of physicists he have so few important thoughts. 

beside Newton an<l Maxwell; Mosl sc i ent [ sts never achieve a 
Ike admiration of the world, however thouRht j n t hi s category, some few 
npwfidal in origin, isnomore than his ,, ave e one dur ing their life, fewer still 
® e - . have two , but Einstein had three - the 

DaLi a!.— a. — **-- 


Pais writes that “Einstein was the quantum nature of light, the Special 
freest man I have ever known”; he Theory of Relativity, and the use of 
merged into politics when he wished, non-Euclidean geometry to bring 
rnd retired to his thoughts again as gravitation into the compass of 
Bon as he could. He did not initiate Relativity (the General Theory of 
movements, but was willing to lend his Relativity) . These m ajor advances are 
nfl authority to the ambitions of different in kind. Both the Special and 
others with which he sympathized - the ^e General Theories of Relativity are 
search for peace, an honourable future extensions of the classical Newtonian 
br the Jewish nation (he was no v j ew 0 f the interplay of forces with 
.Zionist, but.passionately a Jew). But massive bodies, which had been 
si the heart of |t all was the an riched by Maxwell's elucidation of 
wren tor the Win about Jheimysicaj en™ n ° J magnetic fields and the 
averse, the perfect fundamental Ltlon of Haht waves. But this 

Hracture out of which the whole of constitutl gjj # | 0g jcai 

Hperience grows; the laws of the atom „ at t t, e heart of the 

the stars in their courses. To this he ^xemolifled by the result of the 

jwgichmied, to hi, wiy iMt dayij No 

wowashis missiqn In life, to which all _ I . . ... a 




- r — extensions ui mo wws 

w the Jewish nation (he was no v j ew 0 f the interplay 
Zionist, but.passionately a Jew). But massive bodies, whi 

W e .or h tM aWIhe^ysi&t “SS? 



Einstein and his second wife photographed leavlpg New York for a 
Holiday In Bermuda. 


common-sense intuition to the solution 


, ... commuil-aoiiw IIIIUIHUI. .w — r-- — 

^ matter how fast you are travelling, a f problems, until he has redeveloped 

56 ^ ordIliate - ! K signal passw you at exactly the w^hysical intuition to include 

samespeed, P In «ho relati ^“ 


ids Maser, when he set all things in 
when to work out their destiny alone. 

pc many lesser physicists, 
“Mtem was a Deist, needing a God 

oUt ■ Hot n»i1U» u» 1 


public expression of delight. However, 
he also showed that if light consisted of 
massive, corpuscles (as Newton had 
believed, and as Einstein's quantum 
theory demanded) light from a^.t&r 


■Vistula as wen as an imeuecium- 'Tn the last decades of the ~T nt Jvifv ’ believed, and as Elmteln^ Quantum 

^Th,. ii'the step Uio.objectoii caanM 

Eoitein was a Deist, needing y a Go^ procedure was jrtinci { , tege w compatible with relativity, and as mDC h as Newton had thought, 

but not nwding Ms ^ Lrsonal Lorentz e ^ 0 fol ™n important occasions thhr 1ms The total spier eclipse of 1919 provSed 

hvplvement In the ^affairsof Jhe gjSJSnjSlieved tSe £si?structure enablecirival views to be critically convenient opportunity to test the new 


word). Now Pais fleshes out Einstein’s 
part In the story, and well worthwhile it 
is. The beginning lies in the middle of 
the last century, when Kirchhoff 
showed that the radiation (visible and 
infra-red) to be found in a hoi cavity 
lias the same quality no matter what 
the walls are made of - its character 
depends on the temperature alone. It 
seemed clear to Kirchhoff that a very 
fundamental question was to 
determine how the energy is 
distributed among a wide range of 
wave-lengths, andto find a theory that 
explains the distribution. And he was 
not wrong; from the attempt sprang the 
whole of quantum physics. 

There Is no space here to tall the 
story as it deserves, and I can only 
comment briefly on a few points. 
Planck found the formula which 
described the experimental results and 
almost immediately suggested that 
material oscillators could take up 
energy from the radiation, and give it 
out, in quanta rather than 
continuously, as classical theory says. 

His argument betrays a woeful 
misunderstanding of statistical physics, 

then a new and controversial area, but 
his conclusion was sound, as we now 
know. Planck was not happy with lus 
revolutionary stroke, for the edifice he 
was attacking - the classical physics or 
Newton and Maxwell - was as near 
perfect as anyone could wish, and his 
proposal was no mere extension, as 
Kelativity was to be, but a blow at the 
foundations. It is not surprising that he 
mode little progress, and that Einstein 
in 1905 took up the problem virtually 
untouched. What he did then is mind- 
boggling for, to judge from his 
pumicanons, he was led by a 
thermodynamical argument topropose 
that the discreteness of quantization 
resided not merely in the process ot 
radiation interacting with matter, but 
was a property of trie radiation itself. 
What is so astonishing about Jhisal flr$l 
sight the truly appalling blunders of 
Jim theraiodynamfes, which by a series . 
of . self-cancelling mistakes teach, a 
correct conclusion. It simply could not 
have happened that way; he must have 
seen the need for quantizing radiation, 
and hashed. up his argumem to give the 
semblance of a justification. It Is, 
however, a remarkable performance 
for such an aristocrat of the Intellect, 
suggesting that he was thrown off his 

stride by the audacity of his guess. 

' Later on, as Einstein came back, 
again and again to the problem; he is in 
complete command and we can only 
holdour breaths at the sheer beauty of 
■his treatments. But all the time he 

X nizes over the dilemma that 
swell’s theory of electromagnetic 
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of entity that can be . controlled by 
equations like Maxwell’s. Planck, 
Einstein and later ScbrOdinger, each in 
his turn makes his contribution to 
quantum physics and Stands back, 
aghast at his treachery. And amid gU 
this stands the figure ofBohi .deeply 
puzzled, .certain (as was Einstein): t|m 
-the .mathematical v. ; de»0rlption th 
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Divisions among the disoriented 


Antoine de Saint-Exup6rv 

Kcritsde Guerre 1939-1944: Avec ‘La 
Letlre 3 un oiage* etdes tgmoignages 
et documents 

649pp. Paris: Gallimard. 16Q fr. 
2070258939 

Pierre Dribu la Rochelle 
F ragmented* Mf moires 1940-1941 
127pp. Paris: Gallimard. 57 fr. 


The literary destiny of Saint-Exupdry 
has been strange. The Pldiade edition 
of his works has had (he largest sales of 
any volume in ihat collection, and with 
Le Petit Prince having sold nearly 4 
million copies and been translated into 
some fifty different languages, 
followed quite closely by Vol ae Nult 
with more than 3 million, one can 
argue (hat Saint-Exupdry is probably 
(he most successful of twentieth- 


Vichy was over or that the story of "ces 
tristes Francois" could be so easily 
forgotten. For Saint-Exupdiy “le 
proBldrne Giraud - de Gaulle est 
ridicule": either could be called upon 
to represent the whole of France, 
though he does not say how this was to 
be achieved. Nor does he explain 
himself on the justice or wisdom of the 
American agreement with Admiral 
Dailan. But we arc told that after 
Darlan's assassination, Saint-Exupdry 
experienced a premonition of the 
Spuration, and when he commented 
that there were times when he felt 
obliged to avoid his compatriots, it was 
after having lunch with some of de 
Gaulle’s supporters, notably Andrd 
Philip and his son Olivier. We are told 
by Pierre Bonneville, who met him in 
Algiers in 1944, that Snint-Exuplry 
had an instinctive suspicion of 
everything Gaullist, and we know that 
one of the reasons why Gide drifted 
apart from him during this period, was 
because . he was irritated by his 
witticisms against the General 
(although he was also embarrassed by 
his conviction that Cltadelle was a 
railure). 

However, it is plain from all 'the 
material published (or re-published) 
here, that Saint-Exupdry was totally 
apolitical. While Aron, in 1943, was . 
writing articles in which he 
circumspectly expressed his 


Douglas Johnson 

that he did not care what the cause was, 
provided that men were animated by it, 
and he was capable of the most brusque 
changes of opinion as he himself 
became subject to new impressions. 
Gide believed that just before bis 
mission in July 1944, from which he 
never relumed, Saint-Exupfiry was 
changing his mind about de Gaulle, 
simply because he was impressed by de 


(he most successful of twentieth- because . he was irritated by his 
century French authors. But lie is not witticisms against the General 
always appreciated by the literary (although he wbs also embarrassed by 
pundits in France. Jean-mnsois Revel his conviction that Cltadelle was a 
lias deplored his “Atierie verbeuse" and railure). 

32S? <hmiW However, it is plain from all 'the 

haV c ^ ecn avldl y material published* (or re-published) 
EW2 ■«'. Ihat Saint-Exupiiy was totally 

lL ,n , be ^Cespecaily^ the apolitical. While Aron, in 1943, was 

technique) that writing articles in which he 
Saint-Exupdry now maintains his circumspectly expressed his 
popularity, and It j£* ms likely that apprehensions of an eventual 

Mmhvthero^ dictatorship exercised by de Gaulle, 

him by the age of eighteen, but that the Saint-Bxuodrv is vehement in his 

SK/ hal have resd dfsHke ot de Oaulle bufttrikinK 
earlier perasts. imprecise. Brasillach once said of him 

Undoubtedly, if one poses as a 
moralist then one’s own conduct mdst 

always be above suspicion, but Saint- T^L — L. _ 1 • 

Exupdiy’a behaviour during the war I iJinilll ^II 

has been the subject of innuendo. Just -L tl, L/ UllO I 

before the armistice, on the day when . 

General de Gaulle left France for . 

London, Snint-Exun6ry’s air-force unit David Pryce- Jones 

was transferred from Toulouse, to 

•Alfeieis. He stayed hi Algiers Until he n nM1 7" 

was demobilized and then went to live *“ NTON Bresler 

‘ h = 0/ F « n “. W0 L kin | t is The Mystery of Georges Slmenon: A 

book, Cltadelle. In December 1940 he biography 
went to New York; then, in May 1943i D 

after the Allied invasion of North He,neraBnft/ O ulxote Press - 

Africa, he returned to his unit, which n i 

was still in Algeria. At ho time 0 434 98033 1 
apparently was he tempted to join _ 

de Gaulle in London, or to associate Georges Slmenon is now eighty, in 
himself with '.the Gaullist cause id retirement at Lausanne. ' and there 
America. For a man whose sense of F *ptoti Bresler went, to sit. at his feet, 
atriotism was acute and whose taste A conscientious reporter, he Bdmires 


Gaulle's calm and lucidity. 

Although Drieu la Rochelle was 
supposedly a more political animal 
than Saint-Exupdry he shows in 
Fragments de Memoires 1940-1941 an 
equal vagueness in his approach to the 
problems that faced France after her 
defeat. Drieu was a partisan of the 
“revolution rationale' and believed 
that it was only by a loyal and effective 
collaboration between Germany and 
France that France's decline into 
socialism and incoherence could be 
avoided. He therefore sought to 
create, and to persuade the Germans 
to allow, “un parti unique” in France. 
Such a party, distant from the egoisms 
and the intrigues of the pre-1940 
political organizations, would form a 
wedge between Vichy and the 
Germans, and allow the French to take 
the initiative and gain some sort of 
autonomy. Or So he believed. This 
journal, written between the end of 
1942 and 1943, records his attempts to 
influence his German friend Otto 
Abetz in this direction, and his 
discussions with Doriot, Bergery and 
the group that was associated with the 
Banque Worms, notably its leader, 
Gabriel Le Roy Ladurie. 


These memoirs reveal Drieu's 
disappointments, and his disillusion- 
ment, as well as his hopes. He had no 
confidence in Laval, whom he saw as 
unwilling to contemplate any profound 
change in the organization of French 
society, and he thought much the same 
of Bergery and D6at. Elsewhere, even 
among those in whom he had, for a 
time, the greatest confidence, such as 
Pierre Pucheu (a close collaborator of 
Darlan’s who subsequently went to 
North Africa and was executed in 
1944) he discerns the inteilectualism 
and hesitancy which he thought 
■of as characteristic of French in- 
effectiveness. If Abetz did not yield' 
to his arguments it was, Drieu 
believed, because, like so many of his 
French associates, this Rhinelander 
was originally a social democrat and 
not really a Fascist. But as Robert 
Paxton points out in his introduction, 
in reality Abetz was using Drieu, as he 
was using others, since his aim was not 
to effect the reconciliation of 
Frenchmen, but to encourage their 
divisions and their disorientation. 

Drieu had known Saint-Exupdry. 
He had, along with Benjamin 
Crlmieux, heard him read the opening 
pages of Cltadette as far back as 1936, 
and like most people on their first 
acquaintance with this book, he had 
been reserved as to its qualities. He 
had driven Saint-Exuptiry to Paris in 
the autumn of 1940, but Saint-Exuplry 
bad only stayed for two days, finding 
the atmosphere of collaboration 
extremely distasteful. From then on, 
their ways diverged, but not in any 


The fabulist’s story 


260pp. Heineraann/Quixote Press. 
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Georges Slmenon is now eighty, in 
retirement at Lausanne, ' and there 


has been seen asi a surprising, to put it 
no i mote st rdngly /lapse i (and certain 
Qaullists in New York did put it more 
strongly). 

" It waS doubtless for this reason that 
Raymond Aron, who never know 
JSaint-Exup^ry personally; agreed to 
write (he 1 preface' to this collection of 
Saint-Exup6ry’s war-time writings (to 
which have been added many 
comments by others on his .activities 
during this period). Aran' shared Saint- 
ExuplryV view of the Gaullist 


tnovomept, Although he came to 
London . and^Joinea de Gaulle (tie 
crossed the .Channel, disguised as a 


Polish soldier, on the day of the 
armtstice) and was ready to take part in 
the Gaullist expedition to Dakar, Aron 
was always ill at ease with the 
- passionate and exclusive. circle that 
surrounded the General. He believed 
that their outright condemnation of 
Vkhy waa bbth wrong, since there 
' were many French nien of gbod faith 
who had reasons to serve the Vichy 
regime In 1940, and unwise; since It was • 
. preparing the ground for a civil war in 
Franca. 1 . 

Aron attaches sorqc importance to 
Saint-ExupCry’s controversy with 
Jacques Mari tain, which arose from an 
article that Saint-ExupSry published in 
the New York Times Magazine a few 
weeks after the Allied invasion of 
French North Africa. In it he 
proclaimed that the episode of Vichy 
was over, that the time had come for 
reconciliation and the unity of all 
Frenchmen, it did not matter who was 
to be the leader of the French, “notre 
vrai chef, e’est la France 1 ’. But 
Marflain refused to forget that there 
were those who had given up the 
struggle on June 17, 1940, who had 
denounced France’s ally, England, and 
who had led the French nation into the 
trap of the armistice. Nor could he 
accept that the so-called "episode" of 


and he is much impressed by their 
immense popularity. Making all the 
right noises about debts of gratitude, 
Mr Bresler acknowledges that 
SimCfion was .generous’ with his time 
and ready to answer questions. A 
passage from Quand t'itais View 
springs to mind, in which Sirpenoit 
describes the parade through his house 
of journalists who have to be fed copy' 
until , he receives what he calls a 
hangover from them . If he guessed that 
Bresler would present him In a 
disagreeable light, he obviously could 
not have cared less. 

Something snapped in Simenon, 
apparently, Tn 1972, whfen he suddenly 
found himself unable to write a novel 
which ought to have been like ail the 
others, Whatever next? Far from being 
introspective, he had always obeyed 
hjs impulses. Wonting to write as much- 
as ever, he turned to himself for q 
subject. By Bresler's count, Simenon • 
nas since published twenty-two auto- 
biographical books, which must qualify 
for the Guinness Book of Records. 
There Is a, sense, in which Bresler 
contributes the twenty- third. 

Like most writers, Slmenon has led a 
static and rather repetitious life, of no 
great.Interest. Childhood in Llfcge was 
perhaps fra most colourful moment. 



Georges Simenon in the 1930s , . from the book reviewed here. 


His mother, widowed early, was an 
exceptionally tough old bird, who 
seems always to have .unnerved her 
son. To give an example of her mettle, 
when she stayed with him in her old 
age, she made a point of returning all 
the money he had ever given her, and 
fishing out of the dustbin some ancient 
underclothes of hers which had been 
heedlessly thrown out. 

Escape from Lifcge was facilitated by 
the prompt discovery of his literary 
talent. As an apprentice newspaper- 
man in Paris, lie soon hit on the 
joumaJistfc knack of turning out a- 
chapter in a day, a novel in a week, a 


score of novels in a year. He also 
skilfully judged his market. Married 
young, he qiiickly settled into the 
routine demanded of someone so 

E rolific. Maigret was conceived at the 
egmning of the 1930s, when Simenon 
was only twenty-eight. Money and 
fame introduced a flash note of cocktail 
cabinets, smoking-jackets, yachts. 

During the war and the German 
occupation, Simenon stayed deep in 
the French countryside, writing as 
usual. His novels continued to be 
published,, with some of them 
serialized In the collaborationist press. 
Tills allowed real collaborators to 
claim SimCnon as one of them, though 
his writings have nothing the least 
political about them. At the 
Liberation, an odd lot of maquiserds 
arrived at his house, thoroughly 
frightening him. Almost immediately 
he sailed to America, and acquired a 
farm in Connecticut, where he 
resumed writing exactly the same kind 
of books as before. Marrying again, he 
none the less remained entangled with 
his first wife. Returning in due course 
to Switzerland, he now has a third 
common-law wife, with the previous 
two still in uneasy orbit around him 


The mystery in all this, if there is 
one, is what , was motivating him to 

write flVA fmnHrari 
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laboriousness, the tedium, would 
threaten to transform the typewriter 
.into an auto-destruct system . It was not 

rf} W”** m «sages to impart, 
but that the drive to self-expression 

2“ .... com P ,et ely unstoppable. 
Something morbid was certainly 

of writing mad: 
nun vomit, induced wind pains, left 
mm a prey to hypochondria. 

wi * h sexuality also 
5* en . < ? pf tlw day, so he 
t0 slip out to pick up a 

a prostitute. This was a matter of 
ical release. Though plenty of 
ctions are mentioned by Bresler, 
ISft S OT° havc ,itUe or nothing to do 
«nprf°r d !! eSs e f° r women > le* alone. 
She- 10 * 0f ,ove ' Those couplings 
which Simenon recalls were generally 
the briefest and most random, in which 

face " 60 not 866 the woman’s 

the m ? mc| H in 1972 when. 

mimh? F**? 6 writin 8 fiction, the 
number of women whom he claims to 


simple contrast of resistant 
collaborator. As Saint-Exums™ 
had he been in Franrefhis^y^j*i 
have been to assassinate PuA £ 
he was in the United Stated 
problem was quite other. WheX? 
Exupdry refers to “le parti uniqiS 
means the Gaullists, whom he ^ feared 
would descend upon France in a K 
revenge and ipuration. 1 

But both men cosseted themselv* 
with fanciful speculations. sS 
Exujrfry, in December 1943. be 
that “Gaullism" was preparing^ 
war against the United State and 
eventually, against England. Earlier' 
Drieu la Rochelle had considered the 
possibility of a pro-English and anti- 
French group in Nazi Germany corah, 
to some agreement with England^ 
possibility, he recalls, which vu 
revived when Hess flew to Scotland b 
1941, three days before Hitler was doe 
to meet Darlan at Berchtesgaden). In 
addition both men, while genuinely 
despairing for their suffering country, 
spent a lot of time feeling sorry for 
themselves. Saint-Exupdry compand 
his exile to a Chinese torture and war 
desperately anxious to be "utile"; 
Drieu la Rochelle, sitting down to 
dinner with German officers, reflected 
that as a former infantryman he was 
used to “de petits postes*. We should, 
of course, respect those who did not fit 
easily into the expected pattern of 
behaviour during such great crises of 
history, but the examples of Saint- 
Exupery and Drieu la Rochelle suggest 
that in their cases egoism might have a 
lot to answer for. 


have seduced has been rising 
inexorably. By 1977 he was telling the 
world that he had had 10,000 women, 
soon to develop into tens of thousands. 
A similar process of seif-dramalizatioo 
has led him to display intimacies oPus 
married life, submitting each wife in 
turn to public inspection. Even the 
suicide of his daughter - a terrible 
private distress - has been 
incorporated along with everything 
else into the autobiographical saga. 

Bresler takes these things seriously. 
In his portrait, therefore, Simenon can 
— i.. as vain, - boastful, 
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wilful lying, and then believing the lie*. 
But why take any of it at face value? As 
Bresler relates, a Swiss psychiatrist 
with four colleagues once spent a. 
whole day grilling Simenon fa speciU. 
form of sado-masochism in Itsell), w 
reach the conclusion that he was 
, “fantasist". Not only S«a 
psychiatrists can perceive that ino* 
twenty-two volumes have less to « 
with confession than with fabulatloo. « 
is in a would-be Homeric version of 
life that Simenon does the 
things credited to him in this oo«- 
laying women In- their thousands, 
proving to the Vichy authorities i™ 
his name was not the Jewish Simon m 
disguise; recovering royalties “J 
waving a revolver in some puoUs*j« 
face; renting a hunting preserve 
“some ten thousarid kilometers . 

Somewhere under all this Is J 

outline of quite a different Simenwii 

shy man maimed to have c ro®|®” d 
Maigret a figment which has altrac« 


need of pity and consolation; a 
smoking old journalist who 


smorang oia lournunsi 
colleagues to listen to him; iJe’Jl,. 
someone . .who has mastered , 
peculiarly modern . fechruejue .. 
Inventing a publicity 
which he can bide sarely 
Nobody can quite get at the ‘rgg 
nor does it matterone way or anotnp 

Penguin Books have 

fished a collection °‘ ®i^el 

Georges Simenon’s 

novels under the title Wftgj m 

Exile (318pp. £3.50; 0 

The: novels- tit 

translated - 


translated oy 

Maigret and the - jjjL J y hiri 

translated bv Eiieen EI lenb 1^ 

Four D«ys in a Lifetime^ 
fated by Louise var$Sfr; 
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The imagery of suffering 
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Editedby Piero Boitani t 
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i * W. Bennett, who died on January ■ 
S 1981, had perhaps something in . 
oBiinon with Miss Lydgate m Dorothy ; 
Srt Gaudv Night . “that grea 
Salir" whose kindness only halted at 
hd scholarship (and even there 
nuked only the scholarship and 
Based the scholar), who found 
"jtuingout footnotes properly, so that 
toft I" with the text, very difficult , 
tlnse “handwriting was difficult to 
nsd" and who "had perfected, or was 
■process of perfecting (since no work 
d scholarship ever attains a static 
perfection)" a theory of English 
prosody from Beowulf to Bridges: a 
very great and a very rare person". 
mt Miss Lydgate's, Professor 
Bennett's mind was much more 
dmrgent than convergent, so that in 
blast years he was working more or 
Ins simultaneously in widely various 
Sefch. With a providentially which 
seems appropriate to a man not far 
from being a saint of scholarship, one 
of his latest works was sent to the 
publisher shortly before, and one on 
be very day of nis death. 

The first of these, Poetry of the 
fusbti: Studies in Twelve Centuries of 
Ei^lsh Verse, is probably the book he 
vwild most have wished to be 
ffeembered by, a study of the English 
poetry of Christ's passion from the 
Dream of the Rood to the present day, 
vhkh is deeply informed by his devout 
Citbolldsm, yet would only rarely 
reveal his faith to anyone who did not 
know of it. The obscure intuition which 
be found Inescapable, that we havo 
been saved from death (but death in 
riut sense?) and received life (but 
vbt kind of life?) because Christ 
wffered and died - this intuition has 
been unfolded in a powerful, rich and 
iuricaie variety of imagery by both 
poets and theologians, both for praise 
»d Tor understanding, The customs, 
motions, and familiar instruments of 
ftnerenl ages have been called on, so 
the cross has been trophy, 
talisman, shield, war-horse, musical 
wtiument, throne, teacher’s chair, 
IJPge, mast, ship, fruit-tree, Tree of 
Knowledge, Tree of. Life, Yggdrasil, 
ale-tree. The tormented Christ is seen 


in Anglo-Saxon poetry, as commonly ' 
in the early Middle Ages, in the image 
of king and soldier: later these images 
are lost in the knight as lover fighting to 
deliver his lady, while concurrently 
there develops the empathetic 
meditation which finds in Him the 
suffering beloved. Pagan gods have 
been drawn on to illustrate His 
sufferings - among the Norse gods 
perhaps (though Bennett does not 
think so) Balder, for whom creation 
wept, and more certainly Odin, who 
was offered, himself to himself, on the 
tree whose roots are not known. The 
sufferings of the poor and the 
sufferings of kings (Bennett thinks the 
mockery of Richard II might be echoed 
in the Towneiey Passion play, and the 
execution of Charles I in Herrick’s 
Good Friday) have been felt to 
illuminate and more powerfully to be 
illuminated by Christ s passion. 

The images recur, interact and 
enrich one another until, as Bennett 
says, It becomes apparent to the 
meditator that "Space and time cease 
to matter, the events of Calvary 
assume cosmic significance and 
perpetually recur”. No image ever 
entirely vanishes; even Tn the 
eighteenth century, when jess poetry 
was written about the passion than at 
any other time, Isaac Watts uses one of 
the most ancient and powerful images 
for Christ and His cross, the place 
“where the young prince of glory 
died”; and this vision of Christ as 
hero was available in Watts's hymn and 
in J. M. Neale’s translations of Venan- 
tius Fortunatus at the time when the 
intent and result of Ibsen’s Brand in 


E reclaiming “My God is young, like 
iereules” was to shock.. 

It is only possible to hint at- the 
treasure which Bennett brings out from 
the Middle Ages. He is at his best when 
tracing how a phrase from Ovid about 
a lover's wounds, “ceme cicatrices 
veteris vestigia pugnae” (which 
sounds, though Bennett does not 
mention it, as if it echoes Virgil’s Dido, 
“dgnosco veteris vestigia flammoe' )is 
given to Aeneas writing, not to Dido 
but to Lavinin, and then symbolically 
attributed to Christ, as a lover 
wounded in defence of his mistress, 
pleading with her to let Hint come in. 
This parable, with the addition of the 
mistress's preserving her now dead 
lover’s bloody shirt, enters fairy-tale, 
with the result Hint the wild and 
beautiful story of The Black, Black 
Bull of Norroway and the song of the 
girl in it 

Seven long years I forved for thee 
Tha glassy hill l climbed for then 
The Bloody shirts I wrang for thee 
And wilt thou not woken and turn |o me? 
(which Tolkien quotes as an example 
of the quasi-Christian eucatastropne, 
tha unexoected happy ending, char- 
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tormented Christ is seen the unexpected nappy ending. 


Stephen Medcalf 

acteristic of fairy story) - actually is ad 
derived from the facts of Christ's Li 
passion and Christian pity for it. se 
Excellent also are Bennett's 
enriching commentaries on particular A 
poems, especially on the passion 
narratives of Piers Plowman and on 
The Dream of the Rood (which, 
because of the way in which like an 
Anglo-Saxon riddle it avoids in its first 
fifty-five lines announcing its subject, 
he persuasively suggests that 
commentators have misnamed, though 
it seems to me that his preferred 
“Dream of a Rood" would be bettered 
by "A wonderful tree"). 1 think on the 
other hand that the wealth of parallels 
he finds for Dunbar's poem on the 
passion leads him. as is tne temptation 
of commentators, to exaggerate its ( 
merits, though his associatedludgment j 
that “despite the bright celebratory j 
and nobly formal verse by which * 
Dunbar is best known, he is essentially t 
an introspective poet" is provocatively j 
plausible. , c 

The great weight and merit of the t 
book lies in the Middle Ages, allowing i 
that for Bennett (even more than for i 
Louis Martz or Rosemond Tuve) I 
Andrewes. Donne, Herbert, Herrick, i 
Alabaster, Crashaw, Vaughan, Bishop i 
Hall and Giles Fletcher are essentially i 
medieval, that they even compose the 
flowering of the Middle Ages. This 
concentration is partly because of his 
scholarly bent, but more I think 
because of his devotional preference 
for a worship that keeps its eye on the 
object, and his intellectual preference 
for a theology stressing the efficacy of 
the Cross as -redemptive and vicarious 
sacrifice" for mankind as a whole, 
indeed for the universe. He is quick to 
condemn any piety that seems to him 
egocentric, including Augustus 
Toplady's “Rock of Ages, cleft for me" 
witn its evangelical concern for 
Individual salvation and, most unfairly . 
Samuel Crossman's “My Song is Love 
Unknown” (which he condemns as 
Puritan and not part of that Ecclesia 
s Anglicana of Andrewes and Herbert 
3 which in effect he hdmits within 
y Catholicism). 

r But in general he becomes unfair 
i, after the mid-seventeenth century. Not 
■ only evangelical piety but any ap- 
e proach to Neoplatonism seems wrong 
d to him. Wiiere George Herbert in an 
!, obscure Latin epigram apparent y 
d identifies Plato’s soul of the world 
k either with the universe that feels 
e sympathy with Christ’s passion or with 
Christ Himself, Bennett makes the 
sense to be a condemnation of Plato s 
doctrine, by what seems to me an 
unlikely translation of “ponas" ( lay 
i? aside" instead of “place here”). And 
le both Traherne and Law he seems to 
s. think cut off from the great traditions 
r- he has unfolded, Traherne by 


adherence to Renaissance Platonism, "analogy" between “the varied maims. 
Law to Bochme's mysticism: which deathstrokes, miseries, acts of courage 
seems unjust to both, but particularly etc. of the two contending forces 
to Law, with that fine exhortation in "with the Passion of the Incarnate 
An Appeal, Logos"; “For that is a unique and 

profound Mystery of Faith." 


When therefore thou beholdest the 

whether 5 SET* (ftenTt 

hanging on the Cross let not thy p Sfjgj j/HU" SeClmrfof- 
Thoughts stay on any Sufferings, or * JL rtlial i v re-enacted 

Sd B 3E“aShlr t or" even 0 ' \ 

IkSk ““ ' 5 S ,hi , n v?eS°eenl!S 

*j*&*2 ? “ of Adam “ -SSTSmSB 

brought into it. . . Larkj ^ s Oxford Book of Twentieth- 

Bennett is in fact slow to admit Century Verse that the only poem on 
themes which have not appeared in the j he pass j nn 1S Kingsley Amis’s “callow 
grand complex of meditation on the exe rcise”, "New Approach Needed”: 
passion by the end of the Middle Ages. t jj e n in a footnote (characteristically, 
Thus one of the great themes ot f or mafl y 0 f hjs best observations are 
twentieth-century thought on the afterthoughts) recognizes that F. T- 
passion - that “only a suffering God p r j nce * s “Soldiers Bathing” is a kind of 
can help”, that God to be really God, p as5 j 0n poem. Another step might 
to be all-loving and omniscient, had to fi ave ] e j hj m to see that a third poem in 
suffer as a man - he accepts and traces the Oxford Book, The Waste Land , 
through George Eliot and the poets of ct>n tains at the beginning of its last 
the First world War. But this sec tj on a passion poem, albeit one of 
acceptance may be because the theme despairing unbelief. 

suggests, first P openfy appears* -"tii !n fact Bennett holds back on the 
Lanaland. He is particularly good on brink of recognizing how pervasive ui 
Lanlland and on Lan gland’s Heir and twentieth-century literature the 
counterpart David Jones; for their rich passion is - not only more or lea 
intricacyand marvellous development explicitly, in poems such as P™ 
through and upon traditional images is Gascoyne s Miserere and Geomey 
part of that devotion transcending the Hill's "Lachnmae (whichhe 
personal to which he is committed. He but in Waiting for Godot or ^sller s 
goes even one careful step beyond Darkness at Noon. Most likely this 


hanging on the Cross, let not thy “ J™ 
Thoughts stay on any Sufferings, or 
Death, that the Malice of Men can “jj P 
cause; for he hung there in greater « 
Distress than any human Power can 
inflict, forsaken of God, feeling, 


In fact Bennett holds back on the 
brink of recognizing how pervasive in 
twentieth-century literature the 
passion is - not only more or less 
explicitly, in poems such as David 
Gascoyne's Miserere and Geoffrey 
Hill’s "Lachnmae" (which he misses), . 
but in Waiting for Godot or Koestler s 
Darkness at Noon. Most likely this ■ 
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David Jones in responding to. the pervasiveness is because, as 
resurrection of the image of Christ the Chesterton observed in Orthodoxy y 
soldier in Wilfred Owen's vision of the passion provides the only symbol fin 
Christ in th” private soldiers of the an* religion “in which God seemed for 
First World War. Langland would an instant to be an atheist .But is that 
certainly have accepted that; but not still a Christian perception? 
Jones, although it is hard not to see that Bennett seems la * altaw ’ offi only once, 
■ ■ . ' .l- r mnnic nnH In thp seoirelv Catholic noem by Alice 


C .lira c7pacit r y7for spirituaT sorrow”, shown 
making Owen’s “identification" or it to be not infinite and then, into; the 


Life with Two 
Languages 

An Introduction to Bilingualism 
FRANCOIS GROSJEAN 
Here Isa thorough discussion of the 
difficult poHHcafand social problems 
that arise whenever any of the world s 
four thousand languages come in 
' contact. Here too is an Illuminating , 
linguistic discussion of the way 
bilingualism figures in i Inngu age 
change. Most interesting of all 
perhaps is QhMiean's account of the 
psychology of bilingualism. Trie, 
author explal ns how children become 
bilingual and shows what kind pf , 
exposure to language best fosien . 
bilingual development In tpe child. 

He also describes the bilingual adult s 


Invented World* 

The Psychology oftiie A rts 
ELLEN WINNER 

Dealing with the three major art 
forms- palming, musicond literature 
-Winner shows how the artist 
fashions a symbolic world thai 
transforms the experience of the 
observer. She probes the adult t . 
ability to create and respond reworks 
ofnrt. In addition she examines 
children’s art for what It ran revenl 
. about the artistic impulse before adult 
convention becomes a shaping force. 
Finally, In order to reach e better . 


Annunciation 


Thin-shouldered,, shy, 
And much alone - 
Anxious tq screen 
The monotone • 

Of her young life 
From avid- eyes. 

The curious gute - 1 
Disarmed by sighs 

By; silence . . but, 1 
At heart, ashamed - 
; As if she knew 
■ That she ware blamed 

For come dark sin 
Unspecified - ■ 

;, A| If the flesh 
Thet broke her pride 

i Were penance for 
, An obscure fault ... 

. Not; to; be cleansed ; ' 
UL hei; tears* s^lt. 

.”s" *"v, j* ; 

- The m ornlng lightens 
Thybhgb aspen trees.-: 
V Her flushed skin takes 
DaWs sober breeze 




As promise of 
The known and real 
To which she would 
But cannot kneel. 

And the light deepens _ . , . < 

Beyond fbe ifef:; 

Of glittering trees; 

Their thin leaves shine 

Till they are lost 

In whelming light 

Like water breaking ...... 

She shields her sight 

An4 hears the words . 

That justify 

HeT flash, her life., v . < 

:.Th®, unearthly cry .: /• ;• 

That battens on ; ; , 

Her faltering heart, t v. , 

Naming her pure, ; v ; 

Elect, apart. : ; v - ; ' - * 


about the organization oflqrtguages In 
the brain. A scries of finu-hand 
reports describe whal blling^ialiam . 
[eels Hke Irena the Inside- what it Is . 
like to dream, swear, think, and do 
business in several tongues. 1982 «. . 
G6.00.-' ' _ 

Concepts oSPerwn 

K, 

A dSTEVEBARNBTT editors 


miuciaLBiiuji.K T. ' 63 : — . » 

J of artistry. Winner discusses ijic art of 
V the mentally disturbed and the - - - .■ 
•• ' neural ogically irfipfli red patleit I . pie 

.' aum of tn cse discuss! oris is more than 

an up-to-date handbook to the field ; 
it b nothing less than a new synthesis 
nfrairiindersiandlDBOfman s artistic 


clnrttVv it willbeoflmerest to anyone 
curious about the processes that - 

• underlie ! he creoli on and bnjoymonl 
of art. liOlUustzaUoni. Janfiaryj9Q3, 
£ 20.00 ■ 


and such dive rse topics as hierarchy . 
forms of address, ritual, household , 
and vddowhbod. But central to each 
chHpiorlsafocuson iheideflpf the r 
peraon In social relations 1 , when, 
white, snd how ls a person a person, 
and how is this construction related re. 
kinship studies In general? Harvard . - i 
Studies In CultunJAntbypology. • : , . 

J<mutuyl9B3, £28.00 ... .. ..... 

Frederick UwO!»^M» 4 Urt Boaton 
PftritSyttein ife* ■ 
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Literature 
in the 

Middle Ages 


‘This Is a major histori- 
cal discovery about 
the nature of late me- 
dieval literature.”* 


LITERATURE AS 
RECREATION 
IN THE LATER 
MIDDLE AGES 

By Glcndlng Olson 

'‘This is n major historical 
discovery about the nature 
of late medieval literature, 
one of five or six such dis- 
co v e r I e s made In the 
present century. Glen ding 
Olson has produced not an 
Interpretation or a theory 
but documented facts, facts 
that will alter our under- 
standing of what medieval 
writers and readers 
thought about literature. 
Olson writes with clarity, 
conviction, and enthusi- 
asm.”— D onald ft. Howard, 
Stanford University 

“This important study suc- 
ceeds In demonstrating, in 
contrast to prevailing liter- 
ary theory, that In the later 
Middle Ages literature was 
consciously Intended to 
give recreational pleasure 
and to contribute to ipedl- 
cal and psycho logical 
health.*, —Library Journal 
"No medievalist can afford 
to Ignore the new direc- 
tion this book will require 
scholarship to take.*’ 
—Choice $19.50 


. ■ yhIe 

MEDIEVAL SAGA 

- ■ By Carol J. Clover 
In this groundbreaking . 
study, Clover relates the 
rise of Imaginative prose 
In Iceland, tot he rise of 
imaginative prose on the 
Continent. . . . . 

“A major critical study. 1 ' . 
—Scandinavian Review. 

“One of the most original 
and substantial contribu- 
tions to saga scholarship . 
that! have had the pleasure 
tQ reBd. ,, ~PAtIL SC1IACII, 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln $18.50 


LOVE WORDS 

The Se{f and the Text in ; 
Medtepa] and Renaissance 
■ . !'• Poetry 

By Mariaim Sanders Regan 
Regan advance's ij. new 1 
theory of literary IntCrprg- 
tatlon and demonstrates It' 
through Renaissance love 
poetry, a tradition extend- 
ing from the troubadour 
poets, through Dante and 
Petrarch, to Shakespeare. 


abyss f of God’s capacity for woe . . . ! yourself is to know God, or 
Forsaken He went down, and was alternatively that you cannot know 
afraid”. Here there is the perception yourself until you know God. 
described by Will iam Law which seems , , , hi . ' 

ulso to shadow "East Coker", and is Bennett s own ideal, I 
well pul by Alice Meyndl’s disdple out most clearly in ^ quotat.on from 
Charles Williams in his essay on the Carlyle about the monks of .Bury S 
Cross, that Christ, "in the last reaches Edmunds which he gives m the am 
of that living death to which we are Coilyle and the Medieval Past, 
exposed . . . substituted Himself for ’Religion lies over them like an ali- 
us . There is even the perception embracing heavenly canopy, like an 
which seems to glimmer in ■ r East atmosphere and llfe-elemen . which is 
Coker", in the novels of Williams not spoken of. which in all things is 
which influenced it or in William presupposed without speech. What 
Gold log’s Darkness Visible - that what most dislikes is perhaps contained in 

exists beyond the darkness in ourselves . elaborate history of the phrase, 
which introspection finds is the ‘‘Climates of Opinions (likewise much 
passion, r « vl « d L f "im anonjma essay in 


resolved the conflict between courtly 
love, which “gave a creature the wor- 
ship that belonged to the Creator" and 
Christian teaching. (For the first time? 
Is there no such resolution in Dante?) 
One essay comments on, and on the 
whole attacks Henryson's Testament of 
Cresseld, and in particular Tillyard’s 
Interpretation of it, in an 

uncharacteristically niggling way that 
perhaps results from a feeling that 
Henryson's poem negated this 


indiv^du a lism 8 a nd^nf health 
Browning’s “hero? no, 

panegyric on another of his 3/ 


resolution, or perhaps merely from a . . 

feeling (that Miss Lydgate might have _ ; aea J. ,he . pleasure in all 

shared) that Tillyard had not the depth nJJJf L. ‘Sessions. Sometime, 

of medieval sdiolarshio to discuss such _ lo. se . s . nimself in thev 


r\ .uv i • a t u □ .. English and Medieval Studies 

On this kind of abyss Bennett pr/sented to J. R. R. Tolkien), from 
ouches again, and again lanaentially, ^ h G|anvill t0 the present day, 
in i most re m arkaB , e o f tfie essays whe £ genera , cl i raa te V can ... be 
collected in the other of his last books, creatc( | j n twenty minutes”: the age in 
Humane Medievalist: that on w hich , as he almost quotes from 
‘•NcsceTeipsum’ (very much enlarged m Rona | d Knox -Suave politeness, 
scope and matter from an earher essay tempering bigot zeal / Corrected *1 
printed in J. R. ft. Tolkien; Essays in believe’ to ’one does feel 1 .” 
Memorial#). The drift of this is given 

when he remarks that self-scepticism Some of the essays in this collection 
'“the very mainspring of try to buttress this sense of life: those in 
•hakespearian tragedy”) is “the which Bennett returns to an old theme 
reverse of self-knowledge". Is he right? of his, how the later Middle Ages 
At any rate he assembles from two- reconciled this universe with the 
nnd-B-iinlf millennia a remarkable and transcendent, nature with the 
useful range of materials with which to supernatural - as in “Gower’s Honeste 
consider what “know thyself means. Love", "Some Second Thoughts on the 
from the most secular and prudential to Parlemenl of Foules" or in the claim 
(he most mystical sense that to know that A Ring's Quire for the first time- 


shared) that Tillyard had not the depth 
of medieval scholarship to discuss such 
a poem. An excellent essay, 
“Vernacular and the Liturgy in the 
English Middle Ages”, ruefully 
contrasts the liturgy that might have 
emerged from tne late medieval 
synthesis had Coverdale’s version 
come from the Catholic side , with what 
has emerged from the modem chaos. 

Bennett’s dream of what the early 
Church of England might have been, 
and very nearly was, emerges again in 
the essay “Milton’s Cambridge", 
where Scotus, Ockham and Aquinas 
were still read and esteemed. This is 
part of an admirable series of essays 
constituting his own history of 
scholarship, beginning with one of his 
models, the Benedictine union of 
physical labour, scholarship and 
prayer, continuing sadly through 
the divagations of Renaissance 


The clerical and the caring 


Benedicta Ward 

Caroline Walker Bynum 

Jesus as Mother: Studies in the 
Spirituality of the High Middle Ages 
279pp. University of California 
Press. £21.50. 

0 520 04194 1 

It is instructive to reflect upon the 
alterations made by contemporary 
interests and fads to the assessment of 
historical mnterlal, In' this volume of 
essays by Caroline Walker Bynum 
there is a combined version or two 
papers she had previously presented on 
feminine aspects of spirituality in (he 
Middle Ages, under the title "Jesus our 
Mother". In 1949, AbW Cabussut 
published an article In the Revue 
d'Ascitique el de Mystique, “Une 
Ddvotion medidvale peu connue: la- 
devotion it ‘Jdsus notre mere* ”, with a 
cautious recommendation that the 
texts he cites, “sans exagdrer leur 
importance” , deserve the notice of 
both theologians and historians of 
spirituality. Thirty-three years later, 
Dr Bynum comes to much the same 
conclusion on a wider range of- texts, 
but it appears that her publishers sense 
a different, climate. This essay has 
suggested die title of the whole book 
ana is .surely deliberately provocative 
in the'brave new world of "women’s 
liberation". The idea of n female Grid 
is brought to mind, coloured either 
with the brilliant red of crusade or the 
reauiem black of outraged propriety. 
This is a touchy issue; but those who 
buy Dr Bynum's book for partisan 
reasons will perhaps be disappointed. 
It is In no sense a work of polemic but a 
collection of careful and serious essays 
by a discriminating scholar, which 
gives support to feminist campaigners 
only by illustrating the essentially 
sexless nature of genuine historical 
scholarship,. ' 

The major studies In this book are 
those concerned with the spirituality of. 
the Canons Regular in the. twelfth 
century, a much neglected area, except 
for Dr Bynum's own Docere Verba et 
Exemplo: an aspect of twelfth century 
spirituality ' (1979). The preaching 
concerns of the canons are again 
analysed here, and, by the comparing 
and contrasting of their life with the 
monastic life, a distinction between the 
two is suggested in an i llu ruinating way: 
"what is new add distinctive about the 
canons as a group Is not their actions or 
the rights they claim. It Is simblv the 


omits many aspects of the subject 
which would be needed for a complete 
study (for instance, the Cistercian 
understanding of the solitary fife as a 
corporate solitude, and the extent to 
which the "guilt" Dr Bynum detects ip 
certain writings is merely a literary 
technique), it provides a good 
introduction to the next essay.. 
This makes a vigorous and sensible - 
contribution to a "revolt of the 
medievalists" which, as the author 


Colin Morris's book 77ie Discovery of 
the Individual:, 1050-1200 (reprinted, 
1973), The- twelfth century’s new 
understanding of the concept of the 
individual has been established and 
explored, but it is now necessary to see 
that a concern with community, with 
groups and their differentiation from 
one another, is also a mark of the 
century. Dr Bynym provides useful 
evidence to illustrate this point, by 
stressing and calling attention to the 
number of texts which are about the 
definition and classification of groups. 

The next 150 pages at first sight 
suggest .that they should bear a 
warning,’ "Ladies Only". There is the 
essay which gives its title to the book 
rind an equally long essay on some 
Women mystic* of (he thirteenth 
century, notably Gertrude of Helfta, 
Mechllld of Hackbom and Mechtlld of 
Magdeburg, a group of nuns connected 
with the monastery of Helfta, whose 
reports of their visions form the largest 
group of mystical writings by women in 
the period. "Jesus as Mother” is a 
sober discussion of the use of maternal 
imagery in the twelfth century to 
describe certain ideas about the 
relationship of Christians to God and 
Christ, and about religious authority hi 
general. Beginning with the striking 
passage in a “Prayer to St Paul" by St 
Anselm of Canterbury, In which the 
tenderness and care for others which 
can be seen in Christ and His apostle is 
distinguished 1 as a “maternal” kind of 
love. Dr Bynum passea.on to tfie more 
extensive use of maternal imagery in 
the writings of St Bernard ofChurvau*. 
where a stronger emphasis on such love, 
as being life-giving and therefore 
sacrificial is apparent. The Cistercian 


demonstrated are both startling and 
suggestive. For instance, the close 
connection, for both men and women 
in this period, of maternal imagery, in 
its aspects of union as well as nurturing, 
with authority and responsibility, is 
particularly illuminating. Maternal 
nurturing - spiritual motherhood one 
might call it-ls amply illustrated by the 
author’s analysis of the great women of 
Helfta who provide instances of a 
strong and sensible piety, and an 
authority quite other than the clerical 
authority of men, but of equal power 
and perhaps providing a balance to it. 
This is suggestive For the present 
concerns in the Church with tiie role ol 
women in relation to authority in 
things of the spirit. In this “poised, self- 


comes in digression* eL 
Be ?n “ in 

here are far too many to list. (1*5 
Langland had shown us “the univeS* 

man dispuntine .) About misprints^ 

Poe ty of the Passion l feel only 

for i have detected only two (“worS 
m a lice as a translation of 
inwidhlemmas must be “wounds of 
malice" , and “footrest” as a transtaik« 
for patibulum” should perhaps be 
•torment"). Since these are twj 
proved by their being translations,^ 
there is good evidence of the genera! 
difficulty of deciphering Benuai'i 
handwriting, I am afraid that ray not 
having noticed others may be a side 
effect of the reverence in which I hold 
the learning of a good man and aoea 
scholar. v 


confident, lyrical female mysticism” 
which is, as the author says, “a 
complement to and not a contradiction 
of the clerical role" of men, perhaps 
there lies the solution to those mote 
militant tendencies which “divide and 
rule" at present. 

This volume of essays draws upooi 
wide range of historical sources, some 
of which present methodologies] 

E roblems that are still in the process oi 
eing resolved; the strength of the 
book lies in its careful and Indeed 
painstaking use of (heir sources to shed 
light upon the images and ideas ol 
individuals and groups in the twelfth 
century. The author nas taken care to 
reconstruct the individual essays so 
that they form a book of distinclion. 


Benefits of clergy 



df responsibility for the edification of 
(heir fellow men”, a theory , which 
sheds new light upon the place of the 
canons between the monks and the 
friars. 

The second essay, “The Cistercian 
Conception of Community’*, is linked 
to the third; "Did the Twelffh. Century 
Discover the Individual?"* While the 
former essay is somewhat slight and 


Writers who followed St Bernard, 
Aelfed of Rievaulx, Guerric of Igny 
and Adam of Perseigne, continued to 
make use of such language, and Dr 
Byrlum ■ naturally concludes .this list 
■with passages from the Revelations of 
. Divine Love by Julian of Norwich, well 
Known for their precise theology and 
the vigour of their maternal imagery* 
; In the second essay in this part, Dr 
Bynum changes her perspective, and 
explores the use of "female" imagery 
by women rather than men. Whlleher 
reflections on the information to be 
gained from the textsshe uses about 
how medieval religious people felt 
about themselves", qre tentative and 
•necessarily limited most of all by the 
very minor role such fmageiy plays in 
any medieval writing; some of the facts 


Gerard Irvine 

Simon Goodenough 

The Country Parson 

184pp. David and Charles. £7.95. 

0 7153 8238 1 - • 

"Clerus anglicanus, stupor mundi.” 
When this phrase was coined what 
astonished the world In the Anglican 
clergy was their godliness and sound 
learning. These are sober and mbdest 
enough ideals for men whose claim ~ 
and, jn the word “parson", descriptive 
title - is to be persona Christl In and to 
the community. Yet perhaps on the 
whole the English parson pas been 
most esteemed when he has fulfilled 
that modest ambition; and mocked at 
when he has made pretendons to a 
nobler claim. 

In fact neither godliness nor sound 
teaming has always characterized the 
English parson. Lord Chesterfield 
reminds us, "Parsons are very like 
other men, and neither the better nor 
the worse for wearing a black gown.” 
And as for teaming, in the Middle 
Ages the country parson was nothing 
more than a peasant with just enough 
literacy to master the offices. The more 
able clerks were siphoned off into 
religious orders and/or the royal and 
ecclesiastical civil services. After the 
Reformation things were little better, 
as. the returns of the diocese of 
Gloucester show. Of the3Upanionsin 
me diocese 168 could not repeat the 
commandments, aijd ten could not 
recite the Lord’s Prayer. It was only in 
the eighteenth century that the 

■ 2. beC 1, me W aded socially and 
educationally, with the ideal of "a 

each P arish ” to bc lhe 

cen re of advice, concern and social as 
JwH as spiritual welfare; roles which 
have now been taken over by the 
wcular agendes of a less.paternalistic. 


The history of the changing stalusd 
the country parson has been set oujby 
Simon Goodenough In this Re- 
produced and engaging little boot 
inevitably any attempt tocompitts w 
history of fifteen hundred years inlot 
hundred and seventy pages must K 
selective and thematic. Goodenoug 
has chosen to concentrate oh IK 
economic basis of the paison's rote'* 
clarifies the (to the layman) mysteno 
of advowsons, benefices, tithes, nw 
differences between rectors and Ur 
rectors, and between rectors ot any 
sort and vicars - results of the P«g 
system of tenure in the C of 
have shaped the life-style oUg 
parsons. To him, rightly, "the A* 
heel of the story" is the twin scan* 
the absentee and the pluralist, 
have caused the Church to limp 
Norman times to (almost) our 
days. 

He is less concerned ^ 
“godward side" ,of the ^^SL 
occupation: the patterns of. TO 
and standards And 
might be supposed tc i be 


oner treatment, u*» wfca 

Oxford Movement hardly a Jgjj 
Yet these two theological 
affected most profoundly £ 6l £Ljj 
Church and of the pn®*|' 


movement in. the C at c 01 . 

II in the Roman' Catholic 
which- is surely as radical. . , 
Reformation itself- 1 L, 

English Country PanoniW* ^ 
Addjson. was pub^hed. i ^ 
books seem.to have 
the same source matemi. « L-«gpM 
all- the facts and 

Goodenqugh'sbook .a^P^f; 8 ^;. : y ■ 

earth work. ; ,• : - 
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Raging bass 

rhj rieTft** 

Priestley 

WniAcrilial biography 
Kgpp. Quartet Books. £13.95. 

22757 

iiwer rarely incites an artist to 

Sc Us U work: .t can easily 


a ’substitute for content, a 
K wav of being committed. To 
A that Charles Mingus, easily the 
S arable of jazz musicians • 

tonally fell into that trap is not to 
ffih hi stature as either a great 
rnmooser or as a bass player. A 


an army sergeant who ‘‘passed" 
is white and who openlv despised 
tok people: Brian tfiestley reveals 
giliis subject was actually ooe- 

C r British (his mother’s father. 
Philips, came from somewhere 
in England). Yet- Mingus brought 
motional strength to lus music by 
identifying with the plight of black 
Anerteans and by drawing upon blues 
tod gospel music, genres that young 
Hack musicians of the 1930s, even the 
iWQs, had scoffed at as being too close 
to slavery. 

Nothing could be further removed 
from Mingus’s belligerence than 
fc studied graciousness of Duke 
Kington, yet it was Ellington who 
itinained an artistic father-figure 
6x Mingus throughout his life. 
Ellingtonian textures, even the kind of 

S r-muted bizarreries that Tricky 
anton went in for, suffuse one of 
Mingus's most successful extended 
compositions, “The Black Saint and 
tte Sinner Lady". Ellington never 
abed racial or any other kind of 
politics with his music (the closest 
he came to that was in his suite, 
‘’Black, Brown and Beige"), but Mingus 
regularly lambasted those whom he 
law ai oppressors - one ironic result is 
that Orval Faubus, who ns governor of 
Arkansas achieved notoriety in 1957 by 
refusing to admit black children to a. 
school in Little Rock, has acquired an 


immortality he might not appreciate in 
Mingus’s ‘^Fables of Faubus". On the 
other hand, not every apparently 
militant title was meant to be so: “They 
Trespass the Land of the Sacred 
Sioux", apparently offering support 
for American Indians, turns out to 
have been, at least in part, a pun on the 
name of his fourth wife. Sue. 

Mr Priestley has been handicapped 
by living oq what is - in this context, 
anyway - the wrong side of the 
Atlantic, and has therefore been 
unable to track down Mingus's old 
school-friends or his discarded lovers: 
he has, however, ransacked (he 
largely uncntalogucd writings in jazz 
penodicals. One stroke of luck was the 
appearance in Britain in recent years of 
many of the musicians who worked for 
Mingus, all of them fairly eager to pass 
on what than experience was tike. In 
his heyday Mingus would explain 
everything (“Four bars at a time", 
recalls the trombonist Jimmy 
Knepper) rather than provide the 
musicians with scores. On the stand, in 
front of an audience, he would often 
stop the band in full flight if the music 
seemed to be going askew. He even 
went so for as to fire musicians in the 
middle of a set. Not everyone relished 
the challenge. “Mingus was in the way 
so much , you couldn t play for it ,says 
the saxophonist John Handy. “Tne 
man'd stop your solos - he was totally 
tyrannical.” He behaved with similar 
arrogance to his audiences, ticking 
them off for clinking their glasses and 
berating them if they were inattentive. 

Mingus was a large man, and he 
chose a large instrument - the double- 
bass. There had been remarkable 
bassists before him, notably Jimmy 
Blanton and Oscar Pettiford, but 
Mingus had an emotional resonance 
that was all his own. He played melodic 
solos, like Blanton and Pettiford, but 
he often picked the bass strings like a 
guitarist. It ted to a virtuoso style that 
was taken up by, among others, Scott 
LaFaro and Richard Davis. Because 
Mingus worked at the root of the 
harmonic structure and was also the 
pivot of the rhythm section he sought 
to develop ways of avoiding what 


Acting dumb 


John Stokes 

Gary Carry 

Jsdy Hdiiday: An Intimate Life 
Story: 

jplpp. Robson. £7.95; 

OWfel 169 3 

; ft»?rdtag to Gary Carey, when Judy 
wltday faced the House Un- 
Activities Committee in 
*« 2 , she adopted the dumb-blonde 
{yk^her most famous role - “Billie 
v • j fr° m the movie Rom 
■mtetday. Asked if she was aware that 
•whias Mann and Albert Einstein 
Mjonaed to Communist fronts, she 
Rjnied..wiih ingenuous goodwill, that 
“>j»y really were Communists, there 
-£* PO wed fqr them to hide behind a 
“W: “Why not be a Communist? 
whatever you are, be it." Carey 
^evos that dramatic imperative to 
■jyt been both a statement of priqciple 
JPj,for those who had ears to hear, a 
• ™fessjon of enforced dissembling.’ 
W*! ® n explanation of apparently 
385 behaviour, this has the virtue 
. .^wgnizlngHolliday’s ingenuity, as a 
! KW* l hough “Whatever you are, 
Vi inen 0 the mechanical ring 
MP- Was Holliday, who 
' hii/i company of jazzmen and 
’ hotne with the saxo- 

i rOORlSt Gerrv! Mllllioari incllnrlivelv 


bassists call “playing time”, in other 
words just marking four beats in the 
bar; his phrase for his approach to 
the beat was “rotary perception”. 
Priestley analyses it admirably; indeed, 
one of the strengths of his book is the 
way he dissects the music, uncovering 
the slightly deceptive forms that 
Mingus created, and more importantly 
- especially for those of us who are 
tantalized by musical echoes - 
identifying the different guises in which 
the same themes crop up, sometimes 
several years later (Mingus, rather 
ingenuously, always seemed to have 
been astonished that people noticed 
such things). There is too a disco- 
graphy so complete that it lists - 
as “unissued", of course - various 
concert performances in the 1960s that 
have only appeared on record since the 
book went to the printers. 


woman. Penelope Gilliatt gat closer to 
tiie mark when she wrote that Holliday 
"caricatures the dopey, pampered 
woman her men think they want . . . 
she does it partly because she finds the 
disguise a useful decoy that gives her 
space to think”. 


Holliday’s brilliance lay in the use of 
disguise as a means of discovery, her 
goofy way of getting to know who she 


KUU1] naj wi _ ■ 

was. Bom in 1921, she grew up in 
Queens, the product of an unsuccessful 
marriage between second-generation 
Jewish immigrants with strong socialist 
convictions, “Judith Tuvim , she 
then was, emerged into a world of 
changing identities. There is much, to 
suggest that she needed the /space to 
thunc”. 

In the two Cukor classics for ( which 
she is best remembered. Hollidays 
image combines highly stylized 
comedy with Intimate exposure. In 
Adam’s Rib she is a Bronx housewife, 
charged with the attempted murdor of 
her unfoithfulhusband, who i becomes a 
pawn iri a memorable battle between 
Katherine Hepburn, and Spencer 
Tracy. The filmis now so admired ha 
: It comes as a surprise to discover that 
Holliday insisted on her own part being 








conventional'/ ^ v Dinii” 

little to hinder ,{ tbe dawping of Bi he , 
as' she accompanies her coMpt IW 
info the murk of Washington 


sclerosis in Januaiy 1979. His playing, 
his command of the double-bass, 
had already been badly affected. The 
stoicism of the final period seems in 
striking contrast to the aggressiveness 
of earlier years - he once broke one of 
Jimmy Knepper’s teeth during an 
argument about who should orchest- 
rate his music. Bui in the unabash- 
edly romantic Mingus ludicrous- 
ness co-existed with nobility and 
heroism - it comes as no surprise to 
learn that he had an adolescent crush 
on Richard Strauss’s Death and 
Transfiguration. Dannie Richmond, 
Mingus's drummer and long-time 
friend, recognized the contradictions: 
“He wanted to be like a pimp, he 
wanted to be a gangster, he wanted to 
be a musician, he wanted to be a great 
lover.” At least some of those 
obsessions provided the fantasizing to 
be found in Mingus's autobiography. 
Beneath the Underdog (the title Itself is 
a definition of paranoia). Priestley’s 
book acts as a corrective to it while 
acknowledging the truth behind some 
of the ranting. It provides, in fact, a 
kindly but unpatronizing view of an I 
artist whose personality was sometimes 
confused - even by himself - with his 
work, yet who created some of the 
most original and exciting music of our 
time. 


students* belief in progress. Since his 
views Hre Invariably civilized, one is at 
first apt to appluud the bromides. When 
Holliday married, her political 
activities diminished, but then “the 
post- World War II era was, in fact, , a 
repressive period for women". In 1960 
she discovered that she hud cancer (it 
killed her four years later) 1 , and she was 
terrified: but in those days, cancer was 
“a subject never discussed in polite 
circles' . 

In Carey's essentially optimistic vjew. 
of American history, tiie. presentation 
of mere facts eventually takes on Its 

.own reassuring tone. Consider another 
df his comforters: Holliday suffered 
because, in the early 1950s, no major 
Star could be overtly Jewish: "Barbra 
Streisand would change all that- but in 
1951, Streisand Was nine years old." 
Both statement may be undeniable, 
but joined in this way they prop up the 
Hollywood myth that stars are born to 
save. In reality, stars are madC - upt 
just welded by the studlosj but fo rged- 
out of cultural contradiction. Judy 
Holliday was a wonderfully Inventive 
and dedicated actress. She was also ' 
bound to traditions that her profession 
required her to deny; abused bv some . 
men, she was cherished by others; a 
woman in conflict. That is Why her real ’ 
self is more accurately glimpsed in the ‘ 
strident, courage °f. . her . | 

through the consoling hindsight .of 
“intimate" bfogrepliy. ■’ ; -■ r.- j 






“The Iron Mask" (1908) from the forthcoming Seeing Through Photo- 
graphs by Michael Hiley (144pp. Gordon Fraser. £14.95, paperback 
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Folk Songs Collected by 

Ralph Vaughan Williams I 

EditecHay ROY PALMER 1 

A wide-ranging, representative and highly enjoyable l 

I selection of 121 songa collected by Ralph Vaughan Williams I 
in the first few years of this century. Music for all the songs is j 
provided as well as their sources. 

. £10.95 .. 
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Now available in paperback . 

Cathedrals and Abbeys in 
England and Wales 

RICHARD MORRIS '■ 

'As an archaeologist specialising in ecclesiastical sites; he has 
been able to incorporate some of the most up-to-date research 
in this stage-by-stage study, which enables the general reader . 
to form a sound impression of the development of some of the - 
Church's most outstanding buildings/ Cambridge Evening 
News 

Illustrated with 8 pages of colour and 150 blapkifndruthlte ‘ 
photographs, and 86 ground plans and Une drawitigs. 

£4.95. .. . 

Endangered lives: Public Health 
in Victorian Britain 

ANTHONY WOHL . , i.‘ ! ,. : v. ’ '■ -'. .’ : ‘ • V 

An original, lively arid Important book which examines the . 
social and physical environment in which the VictpnanS ; • . . 
lived, the effects their surroundings had upon health and the • - 
way public hOa^th was administered. . . • , - 
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Luminaries of the law 


Zelman Cowen 


Daniel Di/man 


The Judicial Bench In England 1727- 
1875: The Reshaping of a Profession* 
nl Elite 


208pp. Royal Historical Society. 

£16. (£8.87 to members, from Swift 
Printers (Sales) Ltd., 1/7, Albion 
Place, London, EClM 5RE.) 

U 91050 80 6 


The English and Colonial Bars In the 

Nineteenth Century 

228pp. Croom Helm. £13.95. 

0 85664 486 4 


J. R. Lewis 


The Victorian Bar 
174pp. Robert Hale. £9.95. 
0 7090 0533 4 


The distinctive character of the 
profession had been long established: 
in the nineteenth century, as before 
and since, the barrister was the 
epitome of the independent 
professional practitioner. He could 
not enter into partnership with 
another barrister or with a solicitor; he 
could not become a permanent 
employee and still continue to practise 
as an advocate. There' were rules 
relating to fees and other matters. 
During the century, some of the rules 
relating to professional conduct 
underwent change in such matters as 
the way in which a barrister might 
travel, live and conduct himself while 
on circuit. The coming of the railway 
affected the character of circuit life;, 
barristers’ hearts, it was said, were 
"with their return tickets". 


In 1888, James Bryce wrote of the ; 
English Bar that “certainly no English 
Institution Is more curiously and 
distinctively English than this body". 
The standing or the Bar among the 
professions in nineteenth-century 
England was high; socially and 
politically it was the most prominent 
of them. Barristers comprised the 
most numerous occupational group jn 
the House of Commons, and in the 
latter part of the century they 
accounted for about one-fifth of its 
membership. 

■The judges of the superior courts, 
numerically a small body, were drawn 
from the ranks of the practising Bar. 
These appointments were, nighty 
prized and the judges had a very nigh 
standing in English public and social 
life. Thomas Arnold wrote that he 
desired nothing more for his son than 
that he should attain such judicial 
office'. For the most part, the judges 
were successful and well-known 
: members of the Bar, though there . 
were tart; exceptions; Blackburn who! 

. was appointed by Lord Campbell to 
; the Court of Queen’s Benoh.in 1859 
was little known and had no great 
practice. He was a distinguished judge 
who established an enduring 
reputation and was appointed as the 
first Lord of Appeal in Ordinary 
under the Appellate Jurisdiction Act 
: of 1876. At the end of the century 
a few bad appointments by Lord 
Halsbury during his very ' long- 
. Lord Chancellorship attracted much : 
criticism,, but. overall, these were 
exceptional among a large number of 
sound and well-acceptea nominations 
made dpring this time. . 

the nineteenth-century English 
Bat was a small professional body. Ih 
1830 |i Was numbered uridpr 2,500, 

• though ip the.coUrse of the next fifty 
yeais it' almost trebled, even' if no 
other ' profession had : sd many 
.qualified • members - who did not 
: practise , : The path to success was 
; rurely-vejy comfortable or easy ; many 
■who attained success and professional 
distinction ' had . long years of 
brief! esspess. Walter Bagenot wrote 
thpt'a man should' not go to the Bar 
unless he had sotae' 1 , particular 
Connection or money enough to' keep. 
;hlm in idleness . for years. Jn these 
^arly years, a needy barrister might 
.seek support fr 6 m other sources; 


The governing bodies of the 
profession, the Inns of Court, were 
the oldest professional societies in 
England and their control over the 
professional lives and discipline of 
their members was powerful and 
endured throughout the nineteenth 
century, despite the efforts of 
reformers. At the end of the century, 
the General Council of the Bar was 
established, but while it fulfilled a 
demand for a representative 
professional association which 
accommodated (he entire practising 
Bar, it did . little to diminish the 
dominant authority of the Inns of 
Court, or to affect their constitu- 
tion and structures, and they substan- 
tially maintained their customary 
privileges. 

The Inns of Court had long since 
lost their educational character and 
responsibilities. For long, the rite of 
passage to professional admission and 
practice was apprenticeship in the 
chambers, of a barrister, a special 
pleader or a conveyancer. For the 
greater part of the century, there was 
no required examination and it was as 
late as. 1872 that the Bar, the last 
straggler among the professions, j- 
■es taoUshed.a compulsory examination^ 
ifbr admission to practice. Even then it 
was’a poor thing; the Law Times 
complained in 1875 that "the paper 
requires such a small knowledge that 
practically the examination affords no 
test of legal knowledge". There were 
opponents of examinations; it was 
claimed that the requirement of a 
formal legal . education followed by 
.examination distracted the would-be 
barrister from the real task of learning 
the law. ‘The paramount evil .of the 
ordeal of. examination", It was said, 
"is that it discourages what I may call 
the principles or ‘apprentlcesliip’. 
The three. yearsVpfeppration for the 
Bar ought to be spent in the chambers 
of Counsel," Lord Selborae'a repeated 


attempts to establish a general school 
of law - a legal university - failed to 
win support in an atmosphere hostile 
to what were seen as Impractical 
studies in law, with little relevance to 
daily practice. So it was said, and these 
attitudes persisted far into the 
twentieth century, as I well know; 
there have long been tensions 
between the academic and the 
practising and, I fear, more so in the 
law than in other professions. 

These three books tell us a good 
deal about the legal profession in the 
nineteenth century and particularly 
about the Bench and Bar. Daniel 
Duman's The Judicial Bench in 
England 1727-1875 has a wider reach 
in time, as the title discloses. Its 
terminal year is that which saw 
the completion of the great 
reorganization of the English 
judicature. An earlier reform move- 
ment, which followed the retirement 
of that most powerful obstacle 
to change, Lord Eldon, from the 
Woolsack in 1827, was followed in 
(he 1860s by an active campaign to 
restructure and consolidate “all 
Superior Courts of Law and Equity 
together with the Courts of Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty into one court 
called the Supreme Court of 
Judicature". The efforts of a body of 
lawyers and judges, Lords Selborne 
ana Cairns prominent among them, 
substantially achieved these objects 
with the passage of the Judicature 
Acts of 1873 aqd 1875, which 
established a Supreme Court 
consisting: of a High Court and a Court 
of Appeal. 

Duman's book on the Judicial 
Bench furnishes a great deal of 
information about the - English 
judiciary in this period. He uses a 
computer and statistical analysis to 
present material which relates to the 
social origins, education, professional 
training and experience of the judges. 
It deals with their social, family and 
political lives,, with their interests 
outside the law; their life-stylesi their 
holdings and investments. The 
author, who is a professional historian- 
in an Israeli university, necessarily has 
much to say about the Bar from which 
the judicial bench was drawn, and this 
he follows up in greater detail in a 
second book, The English and Coloniai 
Bars in the Nineteenth Century, in 
which he uses similar techniques. 
Duman has unearthed a mass of 
Interesting material which throws 
much light on Bar and Bench, and he 
makes a very useful contribution to 
the study of professionalism and of the 
patterns and development of 
professional, life. There is a great 
temptation to quote from his many 
interesting findings and conclusions. 



Gillian ‘ Sutherland 


Phillip. McCann land Francis 
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School Movement 
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.cbnnectfoha helped the young 
■ barrister pbweifully. A : physician's 
fees, it Was said ; had sometimes been 
set afi ^^ncellcd in consideration 

'upon a barristers son. The most Wfoi | 
of all canhqction^ was with members 
of the lower. branch of tbeiprofessioii; ■ 
. the solicitors and attorneys who gave 
' ;thc banisters theft work . 1 Jamies 
Bryce', writing this time in 1864. 
observed that "some powers of 
thoughtandspeich are still needed to 
make a man a leading Q.C., and 
something still more to make him 
Solicitor-General, but to get Into a 
steady £800 a year practice,' 
improveable by fair diligence to, 
£1,2 00 the one thing needful Is in forest . 

• with solicitors". Connections were an 
early life-line, but continuing support - 1 
fell away in the face of incompetence. 


Critics and historians of literature have 
written extensively and illumihatiiigly . 
abqiM 1 changing qttitudes Towards-.- 
dhildreq at the , beginning f; of the, 
nineteenth century ,; 1 1 stressing- ■: i|ic .- 
jmportahee. of the ;, innoceucp of 
childhood both as concept' and as • 
metaphor. Historians of education , • 
however, have been slqw to see how . 
far, If at all, such changing attitudes 1 
were,, translated : Into, educational 
precept (and practice, preoccupying 
themselves ; instead • with, - counting- 
exercises - signatures oii marriage 
registers. Schools, levels of fees ; 1 
patterns of attendance. Philip McGanri'. 
and panels A . Youngs book therefore 1 
fills a great gap and tills it admirably, i 
The sources used are both u model and 
B ■ treasure-trove. The hook: is: 
beautifully produced, with. 'Oven the 


great-gredi-gratid father. Born in 179L, 
a London . -artisan and practising 
Swedenborgjan, Wilderspin was 
Invited in 1820 to lake charge of 
Quaker Street Infants’ School In 
Spitalflelds. His striking success there 
led to involvement with the Infant 
School Society, founded in 1824. and 
thence to almost twenty ’ years* 
missionary activity, ■ as Wilderspin 
travelled the length and breadth of the 
British Isles, advising on and 
organizing hew -infant schobls. Some 
measure of His fame among' his 
contemporaries . is ■’ given by the 
comment in a . Dully. News editorial Ip 
W46j; “When we. set forward 
WILDERSPIN, we set back FAGIN," 


One must suffice: when Gilbert in 
Trial by Jury attributed the Judge’s 
progress to his marriage with a rich 


attorney’s elderly, ugly daughter, he 
" aolis' ' ' 


was not on a well-established track. In 
almost 150 years only four men who 
later became superior judges married 
the daughters of solicitors. Duman’s 
evidence, based on the ages at which 
the judges married, and their 
marriage patterns, as well as on the 
social origins of their wives, suggests 
that it is not clear that the judges 
selected their partners with an eye to 
improving their professional chances 
by choosing the right father-in-law. Of 
course the analysis stops at 1875, and 
what happened in the harsh century 
which followed awaits another, or 
maybe the same historian and another 
computer analysis. 


were the second best, for 
the best «ay ed aihon;”S 3 
contribution to the countt!?^ 

which they served 

were, If you like, the ji&S 
Jl was the handiiS 
the blimps that has survived ” 


I do not think that Lord Devlin k 
speaking of men like Barry who^E 
to make their lives and careers Ta 
colony, but rather of those who moveS 
from office to office and place toH 
in colonial service. ^ 


I have a special personal interest in 
Duman's chapter on the Colonial Bar. 
With the prospect of slow progress in a 
crowded Bar at home, opportunities 
overseas looked more encouraging 
and the Law Times in 1863 recorded 
that it was fortunate for the Bar of 
England that the colonies offered the 
prospect of professional success. 
'There is a way to speedy success 
abroad if only he had the right stuff In 
him as well as an him.” Much earlier 
in the century, barristers from Great 
Britain and Ireland were making their 
way to the Australian colonies. In 
1980 1 save an address in Melbourne 
to mark the centenary of the death of 
Sir Redmond Barry, who had come 
from Ireland to Australia in 1839, and 
who made not only a successful career 
in the taw, but also contributed greatly 
to the establishment and development 
of many major public and cultural 
institutions in the colony of Victoria. 
Not long after his death, a local writer 
recorded that “the colony has reason 
to remember him as the founder of 
almost all those institutions which 
have helped to make this community, 
otherwise so prosperous in merely 
material wealth, of at (east equal 
prosperity in intellectual resources". 
The case of Barry was special, but 
there were others who came in quest 
of success and fortune in the law, and 
who stayed to serve their colonial 
communities with distinction. 


J. R. Lewis’s The Victorian Bar k 
a different kind of book, thoogh it 
complements and overlaps with the 
material in the others. It Is a 
hearted, gossipy account of the 
nineteenth-century Bar and 
changing patterns and styles. Jl tells of 
banisters and of judges, of their rise 
and their fall, their styles and their 
morals. One story appears to have 
special appeal for its author. Within 
the space of twenty pages he tells as 
twice that Alexander Cockbum, later 
Lord Chief Justice, was always 
accompanied on circuit by Lady 
Cockbum, but “she tended to be a 
different Lady Cockburn each lime" 
He also notes that this predilection did 
not amuse the Queen and probably 
cost Cockbum the Lord 
Chancellorship, He attained judicial 
rank of great eminence, however, and 
it is interesting to reflect that it was 
Cockburn’s high Victorian language 
in the Hicklin case which provided the 
test for the common-law deter- 
mination of obscenity for a long time 
afterwards: 


There is another point about the 
contribution of British lawyers to the 
colonies. It has been said by Lord 
Devlin in an elegant essay on "The 
Judge as Law Maker” that 


it is British justice rather than 
English or Scots law that has been 
the gift of British lawyers to the 
world. You cnnnbt visit the 
countries of the Commonwealth 
without realizing that. Those who 
brought the gift to those countries 


I think the test of obscenity is this 
whether the tendency of the matter 
charged as obscene is to deprave 
and corrupt those whose minas are 
open to such immoral influences 
and into whose hands a publication 
of this sort may fall. 

There are accounts of ernes 
cdlibres like the extraordinaiy 
Tichborne case or of Edwin James, 
who built up a great practice at the 
English Bar but whose career there 
ended in disgrace and flight -he made, 
a second start in practice in the United 
States. A much happier story of a 
second career is that of Judah P. 
Benjamin, who had had a 
distinguished life in the law apd 
politics in the United States and who 
had been offered and refused a seal oa 
the Bench of the Supreme Court. He 
was a leading member pf _l« 
Confederate government in the uvfl 
War, and when the war was lost be 
fled to England. Not oniydidhewntt 
one of the classics of English aw. 
Benjamin on Sales, but he also bulHif 
a very good practice and won Wp 
esteem at the English Bar; 


nineteenth century. But they also 
discuss his work in relation to various 
other European experiments In infant 
education at the time, authoritatively 
disentangling Wilderspin’s contrib- 
ution from those pf Robert Owen 
and James Buchanan and assessing 
their mutual borrowings. 


Wilderspin’s attitude . to. children 
uqdel: six was unreservedly benign. He 
saw the first essentia! step? ifi teaching 
to be .10 catch qnd hold the children's 
Interest and trust. Ample use was made 
of play, there were frequent breaks for 
physical exercise . 1 and the playground . 1 
usually with a flower-pot or bbrder, 
was as lijiportjint as the claSsrOom in 
the; life -of the Schools. McCann and 
Youqg rightiy stress the importance of 
Wilderspin’s ^Wedeitborgian beliefs in 
shaping his view of childreh and the . 


[uxuiy of foot notes at the bottom of the «velppnient , thereby addi ng tp our 
WBe.'.;' r,': '• I' V ■' , j ;,senseofthe.irnporlanc 8 of the part 

^ re ^ 6tic Protestant' 
sects: inclitriinti 


The Infant School Society, despite 
an extraordinary array of the great and 
good as patrons, lasted only four years. 
McCann and Young move with 
assurance . through' ,the tangled 
educational politics of the period and 
show how the Anglican Establishment ■ 
mobilized, to destroy an organization 
*!Uh heterodox associations and so 
generous a view of. childish capacities. 
Characteristic of the opposition was 
the Rev. Et Vaughan of l^icester, 
f 0 ,. 111 ,,, 1828 professed himself 
terrified at the prospect of "general 

StW benjg taught in Infant 
Schools; adding, ! I shpuld not wonder 
next to hear that children of six years of’ 
age were to be prepared for mechanics’ 
foshtqtions the. • London 
*Ten years later, similar , 
forces brought about the, destruction of 
J jf. ^mental inter-denominational 
SWn9 or P° raIion Schools, with 

EKLy » der M<! ; Was' also heavily 
involved. Anv iotmc akn 


approach was a narrower and 
repressive one, with denqminauMf 
drilling firmly as its centrepiece, ■ 

two episodes alone make us realise w 
Russell, Lansdowne and MT 
Shuttleworth did not dare to prj«g 
with more ambitious . sc ^ e 5 l “ f *, 
national education at the 
1830s. The ways in which the InitfeHw 
represented by Wilderspin., 
deformed and choked .WP, . 
understand more clearly how y ^ 
of .the provision for the edu«H , 
the labouring poor in the.p[j e t . 
century became restricted ana w”^. 


!!■ The 'core ,, of the bobk ts'a iivefyJ 

S ccount pf the extraordinary fcareer of ! 
amuel Wijijefsplri . Dr Youh^'s^rept-, 


^, 0Q ! S \ ? h{ efly Via' the Hoifre and 


articles 

Justice ana riuman xw 6 u*'*- ;X 
Mendelsohn, on 

Convention on -the Supp™“Lj 
Terrorism" by 


. .j M. am ^ , ft,- to adidit. But their 

. ••• \ ■ »• 


section,- ‘‘Annual SiirvcyB . ^ 

papers by Hpns-JQrgerl 
the Cdbndi of Euro^M^f (jje 
abptb' Freem&n^?n“I^^ eIa t^-; 
European Court of 
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A philosopher of captions 


Blake Morrison 
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riT porter has never lacked for 
EmK, but it isn’t the so t of 

. _ ...tamnnnirV nnet CRn 


Wlow-ijoets (as tie is 
T^olPoelry Review in his honour), 
^ represented In the influential 
Siholoeies (as he was in A. Alvarez s 
rt, wew Poetry and Philip Larkin s 
SS Book of Twentieth Century 
teM Verse), to have reviewers press 
dans on your behalf; this can t be 
Sing to complain about; but it Is 
Sto be one of the select body of 
St-vrar poets- Larkin. Hughes, Hill. 
Km, Heaney and now. It seems, 
CraiRaine - the acdaim of 


delight in the Englishness of the 
English language (“language / 1 would 
go into the jungle with , So useful for 
asking for fasteners in/As well as for 
caning professors”), put the onus on 
the English to take him into their 
tradition; they have, after all, a record 
of appropriating Irish and American 
poets, no matter how loudly these sing 
of their alien roots. But here, precisely, 
is the problem. Porter is scarcely 
interested in “roots"; he won't fit the 
niche of mound-hugger or poet of 
place. “Some of us feel at home 
nowhere", he writes in “On First 
Looking into Chapman’s Hesiod" , a 
poem in which, having refused his 
- Australian background, he dreams of 
the anonymity of a Utopian city 
“Where one escapes from what one is 
and who / One was". 


Obscurity has not prevented other a hater; that would be too wimpish a 
poets - Geoffrey Hill, for example - view, given the splenetic process 
From receiving their due. But Porter- described in "What a Lying Lot the 
has had no Christopher Ricks as Writers Are": "To pul it all down I take 
intercessor; and even his admirers can my pencil up I And a bilge of hate can 
be reduced to hair-tearing desperation be sluiced up top." The problem is 
by lines like these from “There Are more a technical one of sustaining his 
Too Many of Us": mockery to the bitter end. This is 

I «, him there, the dedicated men. n?tjcea6le in what tsi P/obnbly the best 


I sec him there, the dedicted men, SIKS.'S “Sin 
His wife in her dressing gown boiling of the e arly satires , M 


-oa"' 

Fliniy smuts of Indignation 
Constellated round his eyes -he handles 
A letter like a search warrant 
And some must bum and same must pay for 

His cholcr is how the gods of chance 
Fixed the fringes of the world, 

A paradigm or the judging sun, 


oT the judging sun, 

To' be h lemon eye in winter 
Through liberal mist but finally 
To plate the prophet’s face with gold. 


which begins making fun by making 
puns ('The girl who married money 
kept her maiden head", 'The labour- 


ite chance of reaching it is bad for a 
nod’s self-esteem. And though Porter 
fes shown himself to be Tiealthily 
optical about the processes of 
cooiemporary deification, resentment 
of a sort has left Its mark on him. His 
tfiiwde to Academe is tetchy; 
wnnally generous to a fault as poetry 
reviewer over the last ten years or 
so for Ihe Observer, he can be 
cwraudgeonly about the Chosen Ones 
of ihe syUabus, and his recent revision 
of Michael Roberts's Faber Book of 
Modem Verse goes out of its way to 
achide well-loved school anthology 
pieces (no “Fern Hill" for Dylan 
Thomas, no “Quaker Graveyard 1 or 
For the Union Dead" among the 
Lowell, no “On the Move" from Gunn, 
“Mr Blesney" from Larkin or “Daddy" 
iron Plath), Not being a megnfo- 
Bsalac, uncertain of the reach of 
xiry generally (“a modest art” he has 
notoriously called it) and of his own in 
particular, he has allowed himself only 
inch small revenges. But a grievance of 
torts is there. 

If an Injustice has been done to 
Porter, part of the difficulty has been in 
locating a central noetic personality. 
“Who is Peter Porter?” Stephen 



"Three pregnant women 11 : a woodcut made in Augsburg In 1549. ^jnjhe 
library of the Wellcome Institute, 183 Easton Road, London NWJ, "if.P™ 1 '}? 
included in the exhibition of German Prints on view at the Institute until May 6. 


Stephen i n t hj s ambition, at least, he has had 


saving kitchen to match the labour- 
saving thing / She’d fitted before 
marriage"! , then slides towards pity for 
its victim, and ends up speaking in her 
voice: 

She thought: I wanted to be a dancer on ex- 
it's a pity 

I've done none of the things I thought I 
wanted to, 

Found nothing more exacting than my own 
good looks, got through 

Haifa dozen lovers whose faces I can't qulic 
remember 

(I can still alert the Rose Adagio, one foot 
on the fender) 

Bui at least I’m safe from everything but 
cancer - 

The apotheosis of the young wife and 
mediocre dancer. 

The satire is also muted because the 
young Porter is much drawn to girls of 
this sort, even though they are usually 
shown giving him the push. The stance 
of his early love poems is con- 
ventionally Prufrockian, hapless and 
defeated new young boys were kissed 
as I Rarely as I was", “snubbed by that 
bouffant giggly girl"), but lt*5 also 
hypergamic in a typically early- 196us 
way, the lowly young provincial, 
dressed in “hairy tweed” and “hairy of 
soul", aspiring to sex with an upper- I 
middle-class girl who perhaps takes him I 
up briefly but then ’‘reverts to type 1 
(the modern equivalent of the l 
Victorian gentleman, “she won’t marry l 
the men she sleeps with"). There are ] 
several of such poems - Meta- 
morphosis" and "Beast and theBenuty 

among them - and in retrospect 
they look mannered and derivative: 
"I am the pnly image I can. force 
upon- the town ,r is pure Thom Gunn, 
for instance, and there is much 
- callow talk of the werewolf beneath the. 
collar. But the awkward yearnings of 
Porter's young persona (For “girls in 


■ 1-mlUW LfllNUl III? WWIWUVII p 

This comes from The Last of Eng- collar. But the awkward yearnings of 
land (1970) and its shift from quotidian Porter's young persona (for girls ; m 
close-up to hazy (or sometimes, as Jensens”, "the blonde from, the 
here, lust murky) long shot can stand chemists", "a prl in the Everest Milk 
for a turning-point in Porter’s^ work Bar") are authentic enough^and there 


T w j , t « rem seir in - LZ' mur k Y J long shot can stand chemists”, "a girt 

_uin Modem Poets selection of contrived to be thought of as two quite nere, jusi mutRyj ijr Pnriflr’s work Rnr H )are autheni 
Porter which provided no biographical different sorts of poet. For some he is for a . Jd ee d a version of his fc one remarkab 

Mies, By now the biography nasbeen Sown as a soefol poet, jokey and overalL There is indeed a version is one reni^Kao 

Mn.yeUhequestion fo a sense still journalistic, full ofPop^ nbQrb s Rn ^ appare^ elements into ^ithropologist’s 

applies: where Is the true poet among ftpratlan pleasantries, driven bv a apparenuy wm j . m a 

% many masks? Canonization Eve-hate obsession - a Betjemanla - a Xo turned llcarioTpS 

t^mands acanon; recognition requires with the brand-names and shop-fronts satirical poet of the 19oUs . ”5® ...... — 


overall . There is indeed a version of his (Tone remarkabe poem about envy 
career 1 which tiiaolves his ^work's 0 f the sexually L successful, 'The 


rr Ms t nc t ™ e poe 1S „g fiSfi,- w; 

_iany masks? Canonization love-hate obsession — a Betjeman*® nf iQfifls who turned vicarious pleasure the rape of a 

ihflt thflfa Wfl MfiAAmva m “tviunew RelloSa^obscure ?nthe 1970s. This beautiful young girl by a goatherd. 
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roner's voice is garrulous, ranging 
taelv between implausible extremes; 
Ms method" has been to take on 
wtrythjng - lyrics, odes, narratives, 
“ramatic monologues, sonnet 
Bences, haikus, found poems, 
pffitcard poems, homilies, “versions” 
™ translations; his brief allegiance to 
the Group" never counted for much 
won in the 1960s and has long since 
into history. As for a canon , the 
open-door policy of his Collected 
Poems Can be seen, not - as he would 


of the age: “Espressosugar", “this new 
Daks suit", '% Triumph Dealers 
window", “Phaidon and Skira books , 

“Heals and Harrods". "eatiiig m 

Lyons' " , “windowings ofVogue , the 
Fantasie, Sa Tortuga, Grfsbl, Bongi- 
Bo". On unusually intimate terms with 
commerce and consumerism, re veers 
between high life and ow life, 
one minute boggle-eyed about he 
sophistication an 3 a^ectationofthe 
rich (“She’s talking about the differerit 
tastes / Of oysters: she can t mean 
it”), the next bogged down in tacky 
Orwellian detail of tea-rooms and 
coffee bare: ... 

Uiider . a covering: of yellow &l as ® ,' 


Group days Porter was known as an goatherd tailed by tne village 
“acid, gloomy .young mV*" With a headman. Moreover, earnest though 
tendency towards ellipses) but . Its Porter is about 
that unilrft and comedy “Two Nations" (The Rich and the 


fra half of his Collected Poems, the does prevent him from sending up 
five collections from Once Bitten, sexual relations, (and himself), as^ he 
Twice Bitten (1961) to Preaching to ihe does- in the absurd I ‘ practical tips of 
Converted (1972), Is to revisit his “How to Get a Girl Friend : ; , 

gallery of Dundad f f tire Sav t0 h .. Dar „ nRi idju rny hoi eart, 
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never succeeded In telling the 
from the bad, and npr has the 
p9*t. fowd had better have the lot. 
...There jg the further .rnffimitv nf 


irtKssr 

y But if the World is too much with Catullus and best .of his early "work but 

rf - h S«^f^d&rantS%r the sexually SurmieT^ memories *5' ^ Australian 

r into Clouds of un- keep h ub with 


, *nere jg the further difficulty of 
“wiping which literary tradition Porter 
to: he was bom in Australia, 
“pslIlLholds an Australian passport, 


Verse , in T975, ’ it Was Italian fr Yctured 

because Porter, had “given it as his Sopbonlsba a rra r 

would not be ^^1^. 


Swinging. 

Chelseaa 
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Massachusetts 

Class, Sports, and 
Social Development 
Richard S. (imnnau 
Foreword hy Charles H. Page 

In noting the considerable recent 
work on the sociology of sport, 
the author argues that much of 
this analysis has been marked by 
a withdrawal from sociology's 
classical tradition. He attempts to 
recover that tradition and redi- 
rect significant aspects of It by fo- 
cusing on Ihecentral questions of 

human agency and freedom In 
the development of sport In west- 
ern capitalism. 

“A veritable tour da force, a lucid 
and elegantly written book which 
makes a mafor contribution both 
to the sociology of spoil and to 
Marxist sociology” — Eric Dun- 
ning, University of Leicester. 

May, £14,80 
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Freud on Schreber: 
Psychoanalytic Theoiy 
and the Critical Act 

C.BanyChabol i< 

J, No mere reading of Freud's ‘cose 
sluty' on paranoia, this signifi- 
cant work oogentjy argues the ne j 
cessity of a psychological theoiy 
to Ihe Interpretive processes of lit- 
erary criticism.-. . . Chabot show's , 
that Freud's theories are direc- 
tive, not dogmatic, that his Inter- 
pretive process Is holistic and 
contextual, not determined by 4 or 
fixated on, a single dream or ■ 
trauma or infantile event lhai- 
must be historically evpluated" 

— Choice. . .. 1 

£14.00' . 

The Social Limits of Art 

, John Manfred! 

/Written by a aoqlologisl vyUh'kri . 

exceptionally wide-ranging 
• knowledge of art hlstofy and • 

J sly lea j this major contrib^tiph fo 
; the sociology. of art studies Ihe, • '*; 
subtie an^mplwwsj^th^^ 
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As il turned nut, though, Porter did 
not write tiny more puUtical poems, 
coming to helieve that "poetry is belter 
at facing us witli death, loss of love or 
the impermanence of beauty than it is 
at saying /‘accuse to somebody" - 
“Greece needs liberating but not by 
me''oneofhis poems outsit. AH he did 
develop from "Your Attention Please" 
was a fascination with dramatic 
monologues, especially ones in which 
an official speaker solemnly elaborates 
an absurd case - the professor in "To 


Ewart's "Office Friendships” and 
"Fiction: Hie House Parly", even Ef 
Ewart has the better of these poems 
about office life and the upper-middle 
classes. When Porter calls himself “a 
philosopher of captions", then, we 
shouldn't take this to be self- 
deprecating. 

The phrase “a philosopher of 
captions* comes from a poem of that 
title which typifies the more “difficult" 
poetry to be found in the second half of 
the Collected Poems : 


&. if ™ "{S'pSMfis t -“ - ih “ 

nigh"). Death being introduced as Will reach the height of those grave 
guest speaker at the Rotary Club. captains 

These poems are abundant in imag- Whose Dnniesqur walk and Homeric 
ination but, being long, don’t draw facing 


enough on the epigrammatic strengths Still flare on our desolate concrete plain 
that Porter was evolving during this 50 lalei lhal 1 arn a phj " of 
period and which showed up best in . , . , . „ , , - 

some ofhis phrases about «x: "The “Liner-browed brain" looks dis- 

■ . ■ n iTrtncBk4in/i Af> h rrt Kill fnnnarfr a mm 


imaginary • marches of the groin", cozening a nrsi. om suggests a pun 
“there is a God in Hie inviting of a Hired brow* ), which in turn prompts 
kiss", "while the heart lasts the search an image a nd set of a nalogies : the finer 
is sex", "Love without sex is f still the. wllh its decks like a lined brow or 
most efficient form /of hell known to* ayered brain; the captains of ships 

like the creators of poems; prob- 

... . „ * „ lems of control, development and 

j2ri« r?JL 1“ acliievement in art. Though apparently 

JSSTES 3- niTC rf ense and obtuse, the poem proves 

Ini 1 «mdld and vulnerable once de- 
them taken from his Japanese Jokes . cinhered; p„ rler , e1s ,. in s - n!U , nf 


dimension of life, until this private 
tragedy. The poems written im- 
mediately before it, in 1972-74, had 
spoken of a new composure, of “living 
in a calm country’* which is both 
England and the resigned middle age 
of the author. The Cost of Seriousness 
(1978) and English Subtitles (1981) 
leave no roam for such unruffled 
postures: they are “composed” only in 
the sense of being highly formal, most 
daringly so in “An Exequy", whose 
brittle tetrameter couples prove 
- surprisingly capable of accommodating 
long sentences and sombre feelings: 

No one can say why hearts will break 
And marriages are all opaque: 

A map of loss, some posted cards, 

The living house reduced to shards. 

The abstract hell of memory, 

The pointlessness or poetry - 
These are the instances which fell 
Of something which I know full well, 

I owe a death io you - one day 
The time will come for me io pay 
When your slim shape from photographs 
Stands ai my door and gently asks 
If I have any work to do 
Or wifi I come to bed with you. 

If the themes touched on here - guilt, 
suffering, retribution, the insufficiency 


of art - aren’t usually expressed so 
straightforwardly by Porter, this is 
scarcely surprising. But though we are 


h j! ones met at stations by crowds"), then 
consoles himself that their confidence 

i'ioTv audhorium'af^n*". &a y M 

Shdawbu! .h= JS 5 ft™ 

iring awake after the light Is put out , t i. an sooner, are accessible and 


K raa behind rthouTh 

IklKuSS? complex and yielded up later rather 
than sooner « are accessible and 
and (pure Auden) A public worthy of intelli&ible after all In “Fnali«h 

IrioSeS'^aTj! 1 ?he W dan e B S ero d f SUbtiS'- Porter recLs how, j!f! as 
k° fhft Lv SSSSL™ he *“ threatening to "abjure” poetry, 

£StaTb parfs rather dian T SpeZos^hlkf savroSS 
whole, .and there are occasions in a hit 
Porter, who is no great devotee of the ^ ^ more 
well-made poem, when the lines seem 

not in the wrong place exactly but as JJJJS* fo^ 8 his h vitrioT vet Ported 
though they could as easily be in the SSSffSJff ! _ ft ” 

tSJ&SESSSa. 

!=-“ — .as© 1 ®^ 

Phrase-making" might sound too recognition, derived in pari from his 
depreciatory a term, something to be love of music, that to mean what you 
expected of advertising copywriters, ■ say it is not always enough to say what • 
not poets. But then Porter in 1959-67 you mean. 

(fid make' his living as a copywriter and, In this development, the poetry 

gUd though he evidently was to leave of John Ashbery, which Porter dis- 
the profession, wouldn't regard it as covered in the early 1970s, has played a 
one automatically deseryingof a.sneer, crucial part r- a part acknowledged in 
Why should he? With mm in the the. generous representation of 
offices^ of G. D. Notley and Co Ashbery in Porter's revision of the 
were Peter Redgrave, Gavin Ewart, Faber Book of Modern Verse. But the 
William Trevor, Oliver Bernard and leap foiward in Porter's work also had 
Edward ' Lucie-Smith - as. lively n its origin in a tragic personal setback: 
Uterani community as one could have the death of hfs wife in 1974. Her death 
hoped 1° nW m'any of the universities not only gave him a “subject", 
which, in this.petiod, poeis are said to Unwelcome though it was, but brought 
have, fled to. Porter learnt much from a new maturity to his vision. “All about 
.Ewart (later. perhaps, from dying is to be known beforehand”, he 


made to see his feelings through a glass 
darkly, we can't mistake their 
meaning. When the poet writes, for 
example, that “the cost of seriousness 
will be death”, we are in no doubt that 
he means, in part, that the cost of his 
seriousness has been her death, that 
there is something reprehensible as 
well as inevitable about his dogged 
pursuit of “talent" - a key Porter word 
that often comes up in the context of 
his wife’s death (“why hast thou / held 
talent above my head / and let me see 
it, O my God?” "In the end we are 
condemned f only for our lack of 
talent ", “the one voice / at midnight 
reminding me that reparations / are 
exacted of the talentless”. There is 
even the idea, explicit in “Alceslis and 
the Poet”, of the woman who gives her 
life to redeem her husband: AlcesUs Is 
consoling about her sacrifice - her 
premature death, was “no more than 
giving up a good position in the queue” 
- but demanding of the poet’s art: 

On the moon, they say, we And 
The things we’ve sacrificed, pristine and 
waxing. Such dreams 

Are cheats. Sited in great art, but tearful 

still, 

The creatures lhal we are make little 
gestures, then 

Go to nothing. The wind urges the trees to 

sigh 

For us: it Is not a small thing to die, 

But looking bhek I see only a disappointed 

man 

Casting words upon -the page. Was it for 

this 

I stepped out upon the stairs of death 
obediently? 

Behind marvellous lines like these 
arc feelings so private that it is hardly 
for an outsider to speak of them at 
all. Porter, for whom confessional 
treatment of such emolions would be 


ewan tiater, perhaps, from dying is to be known beforehand", he Indecent, prefers to refract his feelimts 
Redgrave); Us instructive to compare had written in a brash eaily poem; but - through myth, allusion, textual 

J h ?* 8hta «« 3t m ,ruth u he not know about death * * nd textural difficulty - so Sat 
The Wo rld of Simon Raven with nor therefore about the trade paradoxically, they become open to- 
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Andrew Motion 

Phtflp Larkin' ' -.v7-. ;2 [ ' 

92pp, Methuen . £1 .95. -■ ■ ' 

P 416 32270 Q 

Cartloads of Isms (and post-isms) 
nettled the TLS reviewer of the first 
batch of slim volumes in Methuen's 
Contemporary Writers" Series. The 
isms , may . well prove the ntost 
controversial part of Andrew Motion’s 
study of Philip Larkin, too, for Motion', 
though he is by no means the slave of 
*n. excessively abstract or theoretical 
approach to his subject, nevertheless 
takes as his starting-point the idea that 
Larkin has more isms - more 
modernism and symbolism to be 
precise - than has normally been 
supposed. . • 

■ Not all of the energies of this short 
study go towards making, his: claim 
Motion 
outline. 


public scrutiny. The poems of this 
period are, for example, much pre- 
occupied with art's inadequacy: 
“words and notes / make little 
difference", “the oul-of-reach-of-art 
intensity", “my goal / of doing without 
words, that /pain may be notated 
some real way 1 '. The phrases touch on 
a general argument about what art 
cannot do; the more personal burden - 
that poetry is incapable of expressing 
what he feels about his wife's death, or 
of bringing her back - is there, but to 
pul it like that would be for Porter to 
say only what he meant. 

Many who grew up with Porter the 
'satirist find the recent work less 
pleasurable to -read, but anyone 
coming fresh to the poems would surely 
have the impression of a poet finding 
himself late on, after having written 
some sprightly early poems, then 
passed through a wayward middle 

S eriod (heaven knows how George 
zirtes in Poetry Review can find A 
Porter Folio “perhaps his most dazzling 
collection”). One symptom of the 
development is Porter's increased use 
of the phrase “the gods": God, “beard 
above all things , is a constant 
presence, just ana indifferent by turns; 
when the gods arrive they brine with 
them something more playful and 
fickle, unpredictable and anarchic. 
Another symptom is Porter’s growing 
fondness for religious images, such as 
“fire": these can make his poems 
seem like allegorical paintings, 
overwhelmed by bis ideas and grandi- 
loquent phrases (“the encroaching 
fire", “the fire of every change 1 , 
'The coronation of fire'’), but 
then, suddenly, the voice drops to a 
heart-rending literalism: 

A card comes to tell you • 
you should report 
to have your eyes tested. 

But your eyes melted in the fire ... . 

This is like Tony Harrison’s poem on 
his father's cremation (“I thought how 
his cold tongue burst Into flame / but 
only literally") and also like Hardy's 
"The Circular", from the “Poems 
1912-13", where the poet opens a 
letter advertising drapery and millinery 
addressed to “her who before last 
year ebbed out / Was costumed in 
a .sMoud”, Porter has only once 
expressed an interest in Hardy - in the 
slight poem “Hardy in Westbourne 
Park villas” - and might want to 
dissociate himself from the paroch- 
ialism of the recent Hardy revival. 
But it is difficult not to think of 
Hardy when reading Porter's poems to 
his dead wife, with their pain and loss, 
their afterwards and afterwords, their 
ghostly flittings and hauntings ("She is 
coming towards me, / looking at me to 
turn me to stone"). Most Hardyesquc 
of all are the tolling “nevers" of “The 
Delegate”: 

Never to puff up those sloping headlands 
watching the children ahead negotiating 
the lanes of (he wide bay: never 
the afternoon gun straining 
the bedroom light to a tint distinctly 
like gin ... . 

Hardyesque as he is here, and eariier 
on, in tils liberal scepticism, Porter 
might have been a candidate for 
Donald Davie’s advocacy in Thomas 


touches 


gives a fell and sensitive reading of the 
two novels of the 1940s, Jill and A Girl 
in Winter, But It is for the attempt at 
redefinition that the study is most 
likely to be noticed, for it is argued 
here that Larkin's poems make play 
with models from Gautier and foam 
Baudelaire, that the Larkin pereona is 
indented 1 In part from Eliot's 
Pnifrock" and that, throughout, the 
P? etr y. js_ dripping With memories' of 
Yeats. These symbolist or modernist 
elements are demonstrated in the 
eariier poems of The Less Derived 


Hardy and Britis. 
received a mK 
remark that poetry is "a nlS 0r 
andthen a wilder swipe in 
Paul s Revisited”, where n * 
describes how the yellowsi.ii? 4 ' 1 * 
^reek Street .nd itasSS ? 1 
fed from the Antipodes". 

!^P a rt seems to be satirizina D a jjf 
The Cost of Seriousness" - ‘•lujj 
you agree / to Pound’s huge 
ness I shan't go I ohiS 
T* 1 ® anrtpnthy is a more intei 
matter than personal different 
touches on the continuing praLJ 
of placing Porter in 5 uS 
culture fragmented between -H 
metropolitan" and "the provincial 
Some in the provinces have idenlifcH 
Porter as one of the Metropolis Fm 
and if this is a shallow prejudice based 
not on Porter’s poetry but on hii iivig. 
in London and disliking Leavis iWb 
also the judgment of the Australian 
Les A. Murray, who has said |K» 
Porter “more than any other poet n» 

writing . . . has the metropolitan tooe 

at once intellectual and 00110011111'’ 
Yet John Lucas has claimed, 
persuasively, that Porter "has ifc 
provincial's sour relish in attacking the 
absurdities and vices of the woifl be 
comes into . . The truth is ilut 
though he has often used them hnmelf 
about other poets, neither label will 
serve to describe Porter’s work: in this 
debate he can't be admitted but must 
remain outside as the man from 
nowhere who is also his own man. 

Now that we have the CollttttJ 
Poems, with a comprehensiveness tbs) 
might better have been avoided bat 
which one can't finally regret, it's time 
to change the terms of reference and 
make amends. There are fifteen or» 

g oems here that shpuld establish Feta 
orter as one of our finest poets - 
among them "Sydney Cove, 1788", 
“The Sadness of the Creatures", “On 
First Looking into Chapman's 
Hesiod", “The Lying Art", “An 
Exequy", "The Delegate", “English 
Subtitles", “All the Difference in (he 
World", “Alcestis and the Poef, 
"Talking to You Afterwards" and 
"The werther Level", not to mention 
the translations of After Martial (1972), 
which deserve a study in themselves, 
and get it from Alan Brownjohn 
in Poetry Review', “Embarrassment 
abounds , Porter writes in "A Philo- 
sopher of Captions", "That pain is the 
one immortal gift of our stewardship" - 
meaning that he feels awkward that the 
best of his work should be about 
suffering and loss, and perhaps more 
importantly that, for all the “garrulwi 
hopefulness", what will survive of ha 
is pain. But this Is n cost of seriousneu, 
and Porter is a serious poet with high 
ambitions For his “modest art". 

“Poetry Australia” for August 1982 (fas 
84-5; 144pp) is a double issue edM by 
Grace Perry nnd including poerMw 
Barry Mi tcnlfc, Les A. Murray, Raw 
McAlpine and Mark O’Qjnnon 
January 1983 number (No 86; 
a special Tasmanian issue, pa*-*™® 

by Vivian Smith. Subscriptions!^ 
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annually) are available from 
Australia, Market Place, BertuA 
NSW 25577. 


calculates that a more novel spp.tfW 
will have its advantages. ■ ... 

There is little risk of -ies jMy 
obvious and the well-known In M*. 
of treatment. It serves the purpo*^ 


ui ucnuiicm, n r j. |j 

opening the poetry to jiewjfn .. 
interest, especially to the aggasjg 
new kinds of critical appW Wj 
the series as a 


inc series os a 

accommodate. Larkin, 
stance of age and distance*^ 


and, more speculatively, identified in 
later poeips, such aa "Livings 1 ', “Solar” 
. • ®*R°? tlc bits in <<Vers tie Socidtd” 
(ail in High Windows ) where, Motion 


argues, the symbolist . drive • for 
transcendence fan be divined. 

The approach is, of course, an 
jdiosyncratic one because or Larkin’s 

SS?f y aS ,eade J of the anti- 
modernist cause j whpse views are 

en^nned in brief , but well-known 
criticisms of foreign"' poetry and 
modernity “whether perpetrated by 

round Or Finn Sin"' hinriAn 


of his verse) firmly » n inc 
1950s, seems almost to def ^ 
accommodation to the uprto-aj^ ^ , 
it is, perhaps, out best* 

subject mav seem oid-fa^M^Wjg 
Pynchon, Vonnegutand WJ. yi 
Motion writes. But -■[»»» 
offensive as well as a deftj 
in this desire 1° 
a: synthesizer of modenusi 
traditionalist inhentanc^- 

refusal to accept 
must be sacriflted to 

other, and, one senses al0^«B e lbe 

attempt to ‘ 


Church and Cabinet 


Roy Foster 

POXAL A* K® 1111 

AJ priests and Politics: Sir Robert 

StfSSFM Ireland. 
jgjl-1846 

aopp. Oxford: Oarendon Press. 


019821891 5 

Pare is a comparative study to be 
S about the effect of Irish office 
T£ careers of .British wliticnm: 
ik« who went native, like Blaquiere, 
£ who went off the rails, like 
met, those who were tempered in 
teWnace, like Castlereagh and 
Mm. The Chief Secretaryship was 
Z, used in the nineteenth century to 
Jrtoul sheep from goats - unlike the 
Smlaryship of State for Northern 
Ireland, which nowadays seems to 
confer the right of future promotion 
.mb even its most disastrous 
Bcunbents. One of the few 

ftippointments in Donal Kerr s 
mellent monograph is the cursory 
Million paid to Peel’s connection 
wtfa Ireland in his early career; it was 
important in giving him, nt the very 
tot, (he lifelong distaste for jobbery 
ittcfa may have alienated his 
cotagues every bit as much as 
ndevnog Maynooth or repealing the 
Cbm Laws. It also gave him a dislike of 
dg extreme attitudinizing inseparable 
hxn Irish confrontations, and 
prepared the way for his battery of 
tetalives in the ministry of 1841-6. 

Professor Kerr’s scholarly and fair- 
Eladed evaluation of these indicates 
an Imaginativeness and a deter- 
nfeation not always credited to 
ftd: by relating the government's 
poScy-making to ecclesiastical poli- 
ticking in Ireland, a vital dimension 
ii supplied which has been missing 
bdm earlier studies, and what emerges 
is u important revisionist critique. 
There, is more here, however, than 


The O’Connell who emerges here is 
far more politically formidable and 
strategically acute than the Young 
Ireland picture of the 1840s allows. 
Similarly, Peel's advisors and 
lieutenants are stronger and better 
informed than Norman Gash, for 
instance, has painted them - Eliot 
floating the idea of an increased 
Maynooth grant surprisingly early, and 
Graham generally backing him up. A 
readiness to countenance the 
Charitable Bequests Act and seminary 
endowment should not be over- 
interpreted; at one stage Graham 
believed that if Repeal r, came to a 
struggle, we must call on the Protestant 
Yeomanry in the North and put arms in 
their hands". But the shifting attitudes 
between opposition and office, and the 
existence of a moderate and diplomatic 
party in the Irish Church, led by 
Archbishop Murray, opened the way 
for advance. Murray, the sort of 
prelate capable of dismissing a zealous 
colleague as a “pious little fool”, is 
one of the figures painstakingly 
rehabilitated by Kerr. Another is the 
emollient Anthony Blake, a Dublin 
solicitor known as “the backstairs 
Viceroy”, who provided an unofficial 
link between the Castle, -the bishops' 
palaces, and Whitehall. It is at this 
juncture that the phrase "Castle 
Catholic" became current, but each 
period of the Union, when analysed by 
a path-breaking monograph, reveals 
such a figure: they deserve their own 
history. 

Peel's government attempted to give 
the Catholic church in Ireland a 
Charitable Bequests Act, which it 
claimed fettered -Its independence, an 
increased Maynooth grant, which it 
feared presaged government control of 
the priesthood, and a university system 
which it denounced as "godless” rather 
than non-denaminational. The j 
rhetoric of being congenitally hard to 
please, combined with ultra-Protestant 
; paranoia, concealed attitudes that 
' were often more accommodating than 
suspected. But the future lay with 
intransigents like Archbishop 
! MacHale; and the triangle of confusion 



juraur) Is In Irish as well as English. 


-a , 

-practice .in some ways 
fewiSea Emmet Larkin’s influential 
"devotional revolution” 
the Famine,) At a later point, the 
background of the Maynooth 
praamood is carefully examined, and 
•Pjfcw.as more middie-class than 


enigma of- nineteenth-centu 


(and made inevitable) the explosion 
over repeal of the Cora Laws. By 
then, the Famine was changing the 
.... sLa /iupcflnn. and 


education: an inescapable rock, but 

on, brou^t nsare^Ae ^urface bjni 


■S3 


Hillside Horse 

Flat colour of fences, 

■ the changes in the feather ! 
reflected under the 'eyelid 
of the hillside horse, , - V, 

adjusting aroumi it ■' \r, •/ 

! all the apparatus of its .. • 

individual equine peculiarity! 

. .as it submits : ' 1 .* ■ ' 

' to the deepening opcUlt dent* 11 **' t ; 

!v"i.,of the landf^apei / . : .' 

.'peevish, shabby . ^ ... ! .• -V;-', ' T2 * i' 1 : 

- and, somehow periiitfog ln;mockery- > ; 

■ Penelope Shuttle 
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Henry Vaughan 

The Unfolding Vision 
Jonathan F. S. Post 

This study of historical scholarship and 
intertextual criticism reassesses Vaughan’s 
entire literary career with particular refer- 
ence to George Herbert's Influence. £ 19.50 

The Man 
From Porlock 

Engagements, 1944-1981 
Theodore Weiss 

Poet and critic Weiss explores a problem 
powerful In Lucretius, conspicuous with 
Shakespeare, and more than ever a concern 
for the modern writer— the place 'and price 
of poetry In a prose-minded world. 

Cloth, £30.30. Paper, £8.70 


Early American 
Literature 

A Compafatist Perspective 
A. Owen Aldridge 

Challenging the tendency of scholars of 

comparative literature to overlook the 
western hemisphere and of scholars of ■ 

American literature to neglect the relation- 
. ship of American writers to the rest of dig . 
world, he links serious writing In Anglo- 

America, Ibero- America, and Europe 

during the colonial and Federal periods ln ■ 
North America. £19.50 

Paul Valery^^^-^^ 
Album de vers 
Anciens 

SuzanneNash ■ • 

. Questlbning the assumption that the Alburn,' 
de vers Ancfais is not representative of . ■; 
Valery’s mature accomplishment* Suzanne . 
Nash argues that the rwlsibnary pfocess : 


Keats 

The Myth of the Hero 
Do70t/vy Van Ghent 
Jeffrey Cane Robinson , Editor 

This work rescues from oblivion an impor- 
tant manuscript on Keats by a major 
scholar/critic. At her death , Van Ghent, 
author of the acclaimed The English Novel: 
Form and Function, left a critical study of 
Keats' work that reflected, even in its frag- 
mentary form, her lifelong involvement 
with his life and work. Robinson has 
revised, reordered, and edited this material. 
The result is an outstanding contribution to 
Keats criticism. £2 1 .70 


Radical Shelley 

The Philosophical Anarchism 
and Utopian Thought of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Michael Scrivener 

This study offers a new definltlon.of 
Shelley's place In English radical culture. . 
Treating the poet's literary career as an ' 
active intervention in the social world, 
Professor Scrivener shows how Shelley 
designed each text as political provocation. • 
£25.90 . 


Eugenio Montale’s 
Poetry 

A Dream in Reason’s Presence 
Glauco Gambon .. 1 . . •= * 

Cambon draws on twenty-five years of ; f 
.commitment to. Montale's poetry . end prOse 
• for this extended critical analysis'. £19,^0 .. 

".V ; rW : ^ :2V ^ r'- : 


Bertolt Brecht 
in America 

James K. l^yon . : * 

This cplorful accoun ( : of BreCht's.rrioy? from 
Germany to America during tbe Nail erh 
explqres hls.ectivitics asaHollywood writer, 
a p| pyWighi: determined to conquer Brpad- 
wayi k : jpolitide) commentator and activist, a 
j$pcia) pbs?rver, and ap ej<ileiri an alien ■ 

land. Cloth. £20.80 " •. 
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The supernatural frisson 


Douglas Dunn 

George Mackay Brown 
A ndrina anil Other Stories 
153pp. Chalto and Windus/The 
Hogarth Press. £7.50. 

0 7012 0546 6 

George Mackay Brown's fifth 
collection of stories marks no new 
development in his writing. Instead, its 
authority and assurance underline the 
mature excellence of his work In prose. 
Since A Calendar of Love appeared in 
1967, Brown has perfected a narrative 
style of great simplicity, its virtues 
drawn more from the. ancient art of 
telling tales than from new-fangled 
methodologies of fiction, ft is an 
endeavour that has continued in 
keeping with the sentiments of his brief 
Preface to his first collection. 
"Orkney”, he wrote then, "is a small 


green world in itself." After some 
slight elaboration of that, he wrote: 
'Round that still centre all these stories 


In many writers Brown’s emphasis 
on place and loyalty would seem a 
ponderous assertion. Fifteen years 
later, however, his pledge not only 
remains unbroken, but is still a fruitful 
source of stories and poems. Few 
places can have been written about 
with such robustly affectionate 
Inventiveness as Brown’s Orkney. 

Even so. Brown's rootedness, and 
the convictions which follow from it in 
his writing, are at odds' with the 
concerns of contemporary life almost 


everywhere apart from the far north 
and a few other pockets of European 
farming-and-fishlng existence. Much 
of the reader's delight in his histories 


and characters is bound to be a kind of 
envy or nostalgia for distant ancestry - 
a nostalgia to be guarded against when 
it comes to resemble the false approval 
of the reader nodding his assent out of 
dissatisfaction with the urban 
condition. 

Much of Andrina is concerned with 
the past, whether that of history or of 
legends and laics. “A Winter Legend”, 
forexample, is a fairy tale on thetheme 
of time and human age. The fact that 
we can tell what it is about gives the 
story an uncanny sense of having been 
handed down through many 
generations without ‘parts of it having 
been lost or corrupted in the processor 
re-telling. Only a poet of Brown's 
imaginative, historical, religious and 
place-ioyaJ disposition could have 
written something that on the face of It 
seems incorrigibly old-fashioned, but 
which in the reading convinces with its 
contemporary language. Much the 
same could be said of "An Epiphany 
Tale". A boy who is deaf, dumb ana 
blind is gifted by three strangers, one 
after the other, with brief moments of 
the senses he was born without. 
Whatever the religious significance of 
this short, brilliantly composed story, it 
is deeply affecting for the strange 
beauty of life it conveys, whether of 
sound, smell or touch. 

"The Chamber of Poetry” and 
"Poets” are, as their titles suggest, 
more literary pieces, and less 
convincing. They are almost 
manifestos on the nature of poets and 
poetry. In the first, a room in an inn is 
occupied first by Li Po, later by a lad 
from the village who has been used to 
sitting in the pub reading over his beer. 
This young man is called Terence, the 
poet in Housman's A Shropshire Lad, 
and that gives some idea of Brown’s 
whimsy here. Later, the Innkeeper has 


a look at the list of aiesls the room Jibs 
received. Indeed, yes: a very 

impressive list. 

If the room at that timeless, placeless 
inn suggests an idea of poetry as a 
secret, scorned, hidden art, then that is 
in keeping with the three stories of 
"Poets’’, beginning with a Chinese 
satirist, and ending with a young 
hopeful whose poem in something 
called "Diggings - A New Verse 


Travelling 

kl* J1 0 

men and women who turn their backs jl T1 Ql V 

on what the community alleges to be J 


Quarterly" changes his status in the 
community. It is Interesting that 
Brown should hold and dramatize a 
belief in poets and poetry which many 
readers will find unreal or sentimental, 
and that unreality may even be a source 
of his strength. There is certainly 
something defiant, grand and lonely 
about his depiction of poets as 
solitaries possessed of an asocial 
dedication: if true, it might have been 
dramatized with deeper psychological 
veracity than the conventions of 
Brown's manner allow, given as it is to 
folkish brevity and quick, ballad-like 
explanations (or no explanations). For 
all the beauty of his crisp, lucid 
phrasing, it is seldom of the sort likely 
to tead him into the minds of his 
characters, while his characters are 
seldom of the sort ever to invite a fuller 
embodiment of their mental processes. 

“Magi” offers three accounts of the 
three kings who brought gifts to Christ 
in the stable, and where they came 
from. They are stories about destiny, 
told with wonderful skill - the third 
especially, set in the far north of the 
eskimos. I can think of no one who 
writes better than Brown about cold, 
ice, and weather in general. Again, 
though, the eskimo boy whose destiny 
lies elsewhere than as chief of his tribe, 
and who spurns the cruel practicalities 
of hunting and leadership for carving 
on walrus ivory, is like Brown’s poets- 


their responsibilities. 

“King and Shepherd" and "The 
Feast at Paplay” are historical tales, 
the first showing how a precursor of 
Genghis Khan decided to turn back for 
home after an encounter with a 
shepherd reminds him of his humanity 
ana his own flocks of sheep, the second 
taking its cue from an episode of the 
OrkneyingaSaga. Brown excels here in 
his evocative, deft picturing of time 
and place, with no mention of the 
actual date or setting. At the same time 
there is a greater psychological truth in 
the writing: the characters seem more 
like people than the figments of a story; 
the result, perhaps, of the dramatic 
irony over which the story is cunningly 
folded. 

The title story "Andrina” was made 
into a film for television by Bill Forsyth 
last year. Like much of Brown's work it 
relies for its frisson on faith in the 
supernatural, on how fate follows a 
wanderer to that moment of truth 
which explains a life. It is a ghost story 
in which the crudeness of much writing 
in that genre has been avoided! 
Enough of the conventions remain for 
the credibility of "Andrina" to be 
smudged - although the truth of what it 
says is beyond doubt. The manner in 
which the story is conceived, and then 
told, seems curiously if beautifully out 
of date, almost as if old ways of writing 
stories stumble in Brown’s work, 
against more recent expectations. In 
writing so controlled, however, by a 
poet perfectly at -ease with his 


The trade and its tricks 


Marigold Johnson 

Antbony Oliver 

The Property of a Lady 

220pp. Heincmann. £7.95. 

434 54393 4 . . . 

Detecting fakes is 'part of Anthony 
. Oliver’s job - his job, that is, as a 
■dealer and expert writer on 
Staffordshire • pottery. Unexpected, 
then, .to find his second novel 
suggesting the pedigree and outward 
Signs of crime fiction, yet unlikely to 
fool . any real : buff and resisting 
Glassification. The trappings are almost 
too conventional a Grand Gulgnol 
murder, a mysterious Vanishing-Lady ■ 
incident j an eccentric', beaay-eyed 
female sleuth who could have been 
played by Margaret Rutherford; a cat 
called Buntor, a rural Suffolk setting - 
even a .retired /.Detective Inspector 
complete with pipe. Perhaps, despite 
his- sly incorporation : Of all these 
pointers, Mr Oliver is a bit. of a tease, 
and has decided (hat crime and Its 
detection mix welt with the world he 
knows. Certainly one might conclude 
from 77ie Properly of a Lady that in the 
antique trade the greater trie flair the 
greater the villainy. • 

Shy young stranger Mark Carter is 
the focus of gossip In Flaxfield when he 
is literally picked up, after collapsing at . 
the. roadside » by nice Margaret, who's 
.inherited a. cottage and a decent bank 
balance from Miim. Tq'Lizzie Thomas. 

: a clever, comical ana dumpy Welsh 
widow wfth a good pair. of binoculars, 
his : violent efforts at stoning a cat 
suggest ■ that Mark may be a 
. psychopath, and her stolid admirer 
Webber, who needs something tas well 
as Lizzie's magnificent cooking to keep. 
Ms CID brain, in trim, sdon takes the 
bait. But Margaret, nearing thirty, is 
easily flattered into selling her 
inheritance, marrying her Adorns, and 


high bidding to the existing tension 
over just how and when the sinister 
genius will be triggered Into a violent 
revelation of his sickness. Perhaps it is. 
indeed, at this point that one firmly- 
removes the novel from the crime 
shelf. The game is up for Mark right 
from the start, although we don’t learn 
a lot aboul murderous psychopaths 
even from the two sleuths' discoveries; 
the crime, and its comeuppance, 
remain of very marainal concern. We- 
don’t mind about Mark's "deep and 
tragic sense of loss” at his father’s 
death, which has led him to persecute 
his fat nymphomaniac mother (who 
remains off-stage, ; fleeing from the 
local health clinic to a villa near 
Cannes, which gives Lizzie ' and 
Webber some good Gallic fun in 
.pursuit). We don’t much mind that 
Mark's . acquisition of old surgical 
instruments and the cellar with its half- 
filled' plastic bags of weighty rubbish 
bode no good for the innocent bridb; 


because Margaret . for all her brisk way 
with bank managers, and romantic 
scampering along the Suffolk shores, 
remains a nice cardboard ingenue. 

What the author enjoys, and 
succeeds In making his reader enjoy, is 
being mildly disrespectful about his 
trade and its tricks, and Inventing a 
line-up, colourful and tjdily labelled, of 
comic figures each with a turn to 
perform. Besides the domestic charm- 
of Lizzie’s wooing of Webber (recipes 
and fill), we meet her dealer daughter 
Doreen, wife of “Betsey" Trotwood 
with the ginger wig and the up-market 
BBC gay contacts and a heart of gold; 
we go ihslde Henworth Hall, vmere 
leathery American dames of great 
wealth like Arlene Weikel get pum- 
melled by Suffolk youths; there are 
glimpses of Bond Street grandees 


coldly outbidding virtue, and ghosts of 
a wicked past in Victorian tenements, 
as well as the familiar crime fiction 


Quotidian quartet 


the son of a topdealer but a "genius” in 
this risky business of spotting the rare 
piece. 

Anthony Oliver has a nice line In 
trade chat lo keep us entertained 
through the Dunwold Antique Fair, 
and sheds some good practical tips. Hrsj 
climactic scene adds the suspense of* 


Patricia Craig 

Mae ye Binchy . 

Dublin '4 ,, ■ / ■ 1 |. 

,208pp. Century Publishing. £7.95 
{paperback; £2.95). ... 

07126 0105 8 . , 

.The ^setting for the four stories in 
Maeye Binchy’fi book Is the postal 
district known as Dublin 4. The double 
meaning' gave :her a title: as double 
meanings go, .though; this one isn’t 
noticeably poliited or illuminating. It 
indicates a penchant ’for neatness 
rather than ambiguity .or wit. And 
neatness duly emerges as a feature of 
the stories. The first Is called "Dinner 
in Donnybrook" and concerns the odd 
behaviour of a housewife who alarms 
her friends by sending out a dinner 
Invitation to her husband’s mistress: "it 
mzr the act of a madwoman". 


laid a deooplot to detach her husband 
from the Other Woman; in which the 
reckless invitation plays a part. While 
her action is causing a most remarkable 
stir - "Ethel said: T have the most 
awful feeling, like doom, as if 


something dreadful is going to 
happen' - Carmel plans her menu 
with equanimity and arranges, through 
the usual agencies, to have an 
improvement effected in her 
appearance: "she must look smart and 
glamorous ahd well-tumed-aut”. An 
ageing homosexual, in Carmel’s debt 
for twenty - years, , is hurriedly 
summoned from London'' to take a 
hand in the proceedings. The mistress, 
a fashionable young painter 
unaccountably infatuated with 
Carmel’s- bank-manager husband 
("People want extraordinary people"), 
doesn't stand a chance. 

In the second stoiy, a gormless 
young person from the country gets, 
into a very distraught state over a 
misdemeanour she thinks, she’s 
committed, beforq acquiring a 
necessary understanding of ; casual 
Dublin ways. The title of this one is 
Jftf Jjj KinKsend". “Decisibn In 
Belfield considers the tribulations of a 
liberal family in which one daughter is 
. a nun while the other two, in 
succession, become unpropitiously 
pregnant,. The ; Problem Pages, the 
youngest concludes, are : wrong to 
assure you that your parents wffi be 

very understanding about your state. 

rat s mother Wasn’t going to smile 


iiHuagea colloquialism ana 
infelicitous whlmsy_r. . . why should 
people be stirred? They should be left 
to simmer or cool down or even grow a 
°n foP of them If they wanted 

). It 8 one thing to be an acute 
observer of commonplace aspirations, 
predicaments and goings-on, as Maeve 
Binchy - undoubtedly is, another to 
transcribe them with no diminution in 
banality. 

The final offering, about a reformed 
alcoholic resisting the lure of drink, 
Mdth support from his wife and 
obstruction from everyone else, gets 
c to the authentic depiction of a 
plight; characterization here is still 


rudimentary, though, and Inner 
musing? unendurably trite and 

said that he and 
Clare dfdnt actually talk, have,- real 
conversations; there was always a state 
or war, where One or the Other was 

& is 
» j dWjty or originality for her 

7° u Have here is a 
quotidian quartet. 


Linda Taylor 

David Wreldon 
The Viaduct 

0 7 3^305° d 9 l l i ' HMd ' t5 ' M - 

The viaduct spans the city and provides 
a diminished view of it. In the davsTf 
the railway, trains sped across ill 
arches. For a man in prison, who tan 
see it from his cell window ir 
represents distance and freedom, and 
it is on its overgrown track that w« 
meet “the freed man” (or Alexanderw 
A.) as David Wheldon’s first novel 
opens. It might be the beginning of a 
thriller (A. is being pursued) or 
something Kafkaesque (the crime ns 
an unspecified sedition; people and 
places are nameless). More the latter 


challenging, as well as, in this case, 
profoundly enjoyable. 


territory of windswept East Anglia. 
There's no doubting the deliberate 
pleasure with which Mr Oliver nudges 
our memories of Sayers. Highsmlth 
and P. D. James. 

Here and there, almost hidden by 
the genial jokiness and the plot 
chugging to its unsurprising 
destination, one detects the author 
Indulging in speculation about the 
Meaning of Relationships. This casts 
serious doubt on his otherwise 
admirably light touch. Please let us 
have no more “cupping his face in her 
hands with only thp firelight jumping in 
the blank of his eyes”, and plenty more 
neat images like the bijou Kensington 
houses “of character", with their front 
doors “painted in bright Ludo 
colours", which hive 'Undergone 
major surgery, with every inch of space 
pulled and prodded until the internal 
pressure had blown the windows out 
into Regency bow-fronts". • 


like people .did in movies ahd say . . . 
that she had missed the patter of tiny 
bootees.” Is the point worth making? 
pus is all very facile stuff, marked by 
ill-judged colloquialism and 
infelicitous whimsv r. . . whv uhnutn 


than the former, the book is, in fact, a 
long extended metaphor - the ope 
about life being a journey, For. as A. 
follows the track away from the tily 
(his pursuers cease tneir pursuit at 
something called the bounaaiy line), 
he discovers many more travellers Hke 
himself. Though none of them know 
why (and. indeed, questions about 
where one is going are taboo on the 
railway), they are all heading in the 
same direction - towards the beautiful 
but illusory hills. The . parallels, 
between travelling and life, are not 
hard to construct - as the tall mBn tells 
A. when he describes a conversation be 
once hod with a trackside philosopher: 
"He was telling me the usual things. He 
was drawing tne analogy between the 
length of the railway ana the passingoi 
time. That’s an old story.” As old as the 
hills, in fact. 

The journey along the track (like 
life’s?) Is tedious but compulsive, lie 
travellers think shout food; they talk, 
when they happen upon one another, 
in repetitive snatches; they, are 
superstitious about the tqwns and 
villages that they pass - the 
inhabitants, A. is told, are fiercely 
hostile to travellers, or vagrant* a* tbey 
call them. Wheldon shows what i info 
line there is between notions of the 
glorious freedom of travelling and the 
parasitical banality of vngratjcy. Aw 
A., while conscientiously learning all 
the rules of escape, keeps hi* options 
open. He knows, though he doggedly 
follows the track away from the . cl V' 
that it will, Inevitably, return there. 
That is his fate. 

Thus The Viaduct poses {heprabkn 
of how we should live our lives. On w 
one hand, there is the static life of w 


unit - the order, persecution, indushy. 
dependence ana caring of the toww 
and cities. Or, • there « 'j* 


independence, solitariness ■ jg 
loneliness) and transience of J* 
traveller, the rolling stone. Jlw^ 
little attention is paid to thevirMV . 
otherwise, of stasis. Wheldon.dwan 
seem to think that there s much «wy 
value going on on the railway 
He is good, however, at conwwj 
way in which the apparent freedom 
honesty of the transient life ultiw 
lead to a lack of rommunjcaJM ^ 
dullness. Either route leads ' 
of course, and the nowfbft?^ 
question as to which one Is P r *fe r, * w 
Irjconclusi veness provides, w _ P* j, 
momentum, though, ana^o 
compelled to turn the (be 

book in much the same way 
travellers feel the blind ung J MS 
foot in front of the other. .| y 

begin to realize that the termini ^ ^ 
doesn’t exist but, still, there 
something, mustn't there/ ... ■. v 
Apparently liot. StevornW* ^ 
knew a great deal about 
•To travel hopefully, is aWgS 
than to arrive, and the tnieigj^ 

the labour." ^heldpn. jn bisjnl 1 ^ 

onward, replaces 

"blindly" and in taa i 

simply, leads to death)# 

account of the labour 

once he is, as It wero^on ^ 


of the toms 
:rc i* ibe 
riness • (W 


that had caused him ^ 

his seditious manuscript? ■ ^ ^ 

escapes from the static soW.Jfjj ht , 
still -Want to persecute ; 


merely joins MOlher ,. 

automatons. David . Wjjd ^ ^ 
is bleak, but it is oddly - 


v fc. • 
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UAgCUERITE YOURCENAR 

\cd» In Nine Hands 

Sid from the French by Don 

Katz 

j74po. Aidan Ellis. £7.50. 


intellectual Carlo Slevo (who. like the 
book's other central figure, is absent 
throughout) just as the pathetic Giulio 
Lovisi seeks solace in the twin father- 
figures offered by Christianity and the 
dictatorship. 


The undiscovered country 


Fleur Adcock 

Katherine Mansfield 

The Aloe: with Prelude 
Edited by Vincent O'Sullivan 


could perhaps be forgiven for 
^inalhat Marguente Yourcenar is . 

“^omnaralively recent French cinematographic eye, creates a 
ILftwerv So it may still come as deliberate impression of stylization, as 
Sing of a shock to be reminded does the mingling of the 
^Senferdu rive, or A Coin in Nine straightforwardly mimetic and the 
as Dori Katz's American world of myth, or the abrupt changes of 
HXion has it, dales, in ils first style end tone. 

\tn»n al least, from 1934. And still ,4 Coin in Nine Hands is perhaps 
oore of a shock to note that this was m0 st satisfying for its compositional 
lie third novel of a writer senior in techniques, ana this makes comparison 

£ s to both Sartre and Simone de with the original version - though it’s 
avoir. Let there be no mistake, no t eaS y to find - particularly 
however. This evocation of Mussolini s interesting. Yourcenar has said that in 
gome- the central "event" is a young rewriting the novel she wanted to 
cMtan ansrchist's bungled attempt to reinforce the impression of historical 
assassinate the Dictator -is a deft and reality, and strengthen the book’s 
Btelltenl piece of writing that political theme rather than its mythical 
acjpiesa central place in Yourcenar s dimension. This is indeed what she has 
disparate oeuvre. done. The rdles.of the artist Cldment 

It is also a work to which she has Roux, the flower-seller and the water- 
returned on more than one worker are enlarged and politicized, 
n. In 1958, it underwent while the cafe-owner is a new creation, 
thorough revision, to emerge half as The passing references to the Dictator 
long again anti in almost every way an likewise become more numerous, 
iaprovement on the already Comparison also reveals, incidentally, 


The significance of Yourcenar's Edited by Vincent O'Sullivan 
vision of Rome is never directly stated, r „, an „. Q , 

but conveyed allusively and alluringly 0 sle r ■ Carcanet £b - 95 - 

through an original handling of form. 

This is at heart an ironic and even The Aloe was the title Katherine 
playful novel. The omniscient Mansfield gave to the original version 


and changes of viewpoint. It fe 
extraordinarily modern writing; no 
• wonder Virginia Woolf was “jealous". 

Mansfield began The Aloe in March 
1915 in Paris, during one of her 
absences from John Middleton Murry, 
and worked on it again there in May, 
but it received a new impetus after the 
death in October that year of her 
beloved younger brother, Leslie. For 
months she was too stunned 10 write at 
all, but when she began again it was 


narrator, endowed with a roving of the story which was eventually with the aim of preserving memories of 
cinematographic eye, creates a published in 1918, hand-set by Virginia their New Zealand childhood (ot his 


^ihine of 0 snocK 10 oe remmueu wn m m 
ZBerdurtve, or A Cow in Nine straightforwardly 
as Dori Katz's American world of myth, or t 

j.i.. We Rrci duli> nnH tnnp 


published in 1918, hand-set by Virginia their New Zealand childhood foT his 
Woolf for the Hogarth Press, as sake. She wrote in her Journal: "Oh, I 
Prelude, Like much of Mansfield's want for one moment to make our 
important work (most of it still to undiscovered country leap into the 
come) the story had ils genesis in her eyes of the old world. It must be 
memories of her New Zealand mysterious, as though floating- it must 
childhood; the characters, the Burnells take the breath ... I shall tell 
and their relatives, are the members of everything." Some weeks later, in 
her own family - her businessman February 1916, she resumed work on 
father Harold Beauchamp, her fragile the story. 


mother, her sisters, grandmother and 
aunt - and the settingls the large house 
in Karori (now a suburb of Wellington 


but then still rural) to which the family 
moved from the more central Tinakori 


By this time Murrv had Joined her in 
Bandol, in the South of France. They 
sat writing on opposite sides of (he 
kitchen table in the Villa Pauline, and 
in spite of Katherine’s grief for her 


disparate oeuvre . . 

It is also a work to which she has 

3 y returned on more than one 
n. In 1958, it underwent 
thorough revision, to emerge half as 
long again and > a almost every way an 
iaprovement on the already 
womplished original. Still fascinated 
by her characters, Yourcenar went on 
10 produce a stage version ( Rendre ft 
Char), at the end of which she amused 


movea trom tne more central unaxon in spite of Katherine s grief for her were ai 
Road in 1893, when Katherine was brother it was, as Murry later said, the the long 
four. happiest time of their lire together. She Linda Bi 

The action of the story is limited to herself wrote, looking back on this the red 
the move itself and the process of period, "I’ve two ‘kick offs’ in the Whale 


settling into the new house, but these 
are presented with a remarkable 
immediacy and intensity of vision. 


iggame. One is joy - real joy - the 
that made me write when we 
at Pauline. . . . Hie other ‘kick 


immediacy and intensity Ot vision, uvea ai ruuunc. . . . me inner kick 
M ansfield's narrative technique, ofT is . . . an extremely deep sense of 
combining external description, hopelessness, of everything doomed to 


many changes of detail in the . dialogue and the straightforward disaster." The joy is reflected in both 
presentation of the curious Miss Jones, unfolding of events with interior versions of this story; the hopelessness 

r! - ! — *L.1 — — 1 I .L _ I IP aim nrarartt liora oviri riiAm (In 1 In An 


on, Yourcenar makes the characters an inch of room for Lottie and Kezia in 
and settings much more tangible; the the buggy.” From here on weshare the flowering of the aloe. By 1917, when 
dialogues nave a greater naturalness, perceptions and assumptions of the she revised the work for publication. 
Yet respect for the original vision characters themselves. There are no her despair had receded and more 
prevails. A Coin In Nine Hands explanations, but no obscurities; things dispassionate artistic considerations 
remains a novel of its time, and not just reveal themselves as they need to. guided her. ..... 
as a result of its now historical subject . flickering in and out of the time-shifts Vincent O'Sullivan’s edition offers a 


has been counting on the 


guided her. 


Vincent O'Sullivan's edition offers a' of fiction. 


parallel text, with Prelude and The 
Aloe printed on facing pages for 
comparison. The text of The Aloe is 
taken, lo begin with, from n fair cony of 
the portion Mansfield wrote in Paris, 
but the last two thirds of it arc from 
loose sheets and notebooks, and 
reproduce her original working drafts, 
in which we can observe the rush of her 
creative flow, interrupted from time to 
time by second thoughts. The parallel 

f iresenlaiion is convenient and easy to 
□How - there are no significant 
changes in the order of episodes 
between the two versions; but 
countless minor amendments and a 
number of excisions make the final 
vdsion notably tighter and more 
polished than its predecessor. 

The purely descriptive passages, 
such as that about the garden at dawn, 
seem to have given the author most 
trouble; conversation, particularly 
between the brilliantly portrayed 
children, came more naturally to her: 
there was always something childlike in 
her sensibility. Of the sections which 
were afterwards deleted altogether, 
the longest are one in which the wife, 
Linda Burnell, recnlls her courtship by 
the -red-hnireU, blushing "Ginger 
Whale” whom she was tQ marry, and 
another which lays open the thoughts 
of n peripheral character, her married 
sister. In the finished work the main 
focys alternates between Lindn 
herself, her restless and romantic 
younger sister Beryl, and the child 
Kezia (alias Katherine), with fewer 
excursions and divagations. • 

Two small fragments of the 
discarded passages were later 
incorporated, in revised forms, into a 
subsequent Burnell story, At the Bay. 
The rest, charming and entertaining 
though they were, Mansfield had the 
discipline to abandon. It is interesting 
to be able to read them now, while at 
the same time recognizing why they 
had to be sacrificed. This edition gives 
a useful demonstration of self-criticism 
in action and a fascinating insight into 
the procedures of a pioneering writer 


a produce a stage version {Rendre ft which may confirm our impression that monologue and the memories and is also present here and there (in Linda excursions and divagatior 

C&jr), al the end of which she amused this impoverished and timorous young imaginings of the various characters, Burnell’s fatalism and her detachment Two small frogmen 

btnelf by listing for all the characters woman of sapphic disposition is a more invites tne reader into each of their from her children, for example), but it discarded passages 

lie date and place of their birth and' important character than she might at minds in turn to show how the separate shows up more clearly in .the ongina incorporated, in revised I 

deilb. (The circumstances of their first seem. But the most satisfying personalities brush against each other version and in Mansfields marginal subsequent Burnell story 

deaths are often eloquent. Marinunzl, changes are quite simply literary. The and respond to events. The first note on what she planned for the The rest, charming and 

fte water-worker who Accepts party original novel now strikes the reader as sentence, common to both versions, ending but did not in fact execute: though they were. Mans 

r unquestioningly, dies, we are rather too skeletal. Twenty-five years plunges In wedias res'. “There was not ‘They cut down the stem when Lmdais discipline to abandon. It 

at Stalingrad" in 1943, the on, Yourcenar makes the characters an inch of room for Lottie and Kezia in ill. She has been counting on the to be able to read them 1 

ambiguous agent-provocateur, and settings much more tangible; the the buggy.” From here on weshare the flowering of the aloe. By 1917, when the same time recognizi 

Muune lakovleff , at Auschwitz.) In a dialogues nave a greater naturalness, perceptions and assumptions of the she revised the work for publication, had to be sacrificed. This 

radio Interview some years later, she Yet respect for the original vision characters themselves. There are no her despair had receded and more a useful demonstration oi 

admitted that she was sometimes prevails. A Coin in Nine Hands explanations, but no obscurities; things dispassionate artistic considerations in action and a fascinatir 

tempted to write a sequel tracing the remains a novel of its time, and not just reveal themselves as they need to, guided her. .... „ the procedures of a pior 

subsequent histories of those who had as a result of its now historical subject . flickering in and out of the time-shifts Vincent O'Sullivan's edition offers a of fiction. 

tovived the events of A Coin In Nine " . — 1 — r — — — < 

Hands. ’ ' 1 • ' • ' 

Riis Gidean sense of "pourrait 6tre hV\ 1*P\/P T* O tY| h£*t"0’T*1 C 

toallnuS" is rendered particularly &A1X L/ vl fcL-i J.3 

wile by the fact that, flashbacks apart, S* hMV 

lif action of A Coin In Nine Hands - 1 " — — characters and things as they really are, ■ ■ 

•**Pfe* only twenty-four hours, viofnvlo Rnthorhilrl Wolitzer frequently shifts viewpoint, ■ g Am 

Links, deliberately either substantial Victoria KOtitSCnilU cutting from Claire to the Aschers 

wfhrasy, exist between a whole gallery — (including the deceased), to Julian, the __ I ■ r um ac 

? p ‘$ ,re # ue .dwmetors; Yourcenar Meg Wolitzer wretchedly uncomplicated boyfriend. 1 |jKf;r| ■jLlOllS 

Knelf talks of "escapees from 0 Claire and Julian's romance reveals m 

(rnntdla or rather a modern tragedia Sleepwalking something about the comic and 

rif.L 1 A " uaiber of ‘he characters 215pp. Michael Joseph. £7.95. poignant nature of adolescent iRcrmpnruN r atp<; 

w further linked by the symbolic 0 7 181 2216 X courtship, about the gap between what MEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

P*®ng of a ten-lira coin, (The specific — : you try on and what conies off. Julian, Tl ie following postal zones are listed for your convenience. [1 

Quotations of denier, which are Mec wolitzcr’s first novel is, to use its nis voice “rich with feeling" mutters to country Is riot included, please contact your local postal auU 

absorbed into the novel’s own language, “neat" and “weird”; it’s Claire that she Is "loo much , while ascertain your correct zone as specified by the BrIUsh Post Q 

HiiiJish liSL are loS iV ln about people who are really "out of "Qairelonged Tor reR! P” 55 United Kingdom only by surface mall. 

Sit L th fE V are , uU,m 5!f ly things’ , in short, it Is “too much". «Th a ^refda^ ' 6 months (26 Issues) *12.50- 12 months (52 Issues) £25,00 

«c subordinated by^heir very Three morbid and self-absorbed j n V sevent h-grade hygiene class, the British Postal Zone J A' Including Algeria, Egypt Saudi Arabia 

attributes to the evocation of young women indulge each others teacher st00c j up and said, ‘We are all United Arab Emirate. a< - 


Forever ambergris 


" characters and things as they really are, 

Vlntnrin Rnthorhilrf Wolitzer frequently shifts viewpoint, 

Victoria Koinscmiu cutting from Claire to the Aschers 

— — (including the deceased), to Julian, the 

Meg Wolitzer wretchedly uncomplicated boyfriend. 

. Claire and Julian’s romance reveals 

Sleepwalking something about the comic and 

215pp. Michael Joseph. £7.95. poignant nature of adolescent 

0 7 18 1 2216 X courtship, about the gap between what 

3u try on and what comes off. Julian, 
h voice 1 “rich with feeling” mullets to 
own language, “neat" and “weird” ; it’s Claire that she is loo much , whfie 
about people who are really "out of “Claire longed 


about people wno are reauy uui u. 
things , In short, it is “too much’ . 

Three morbid and self-absorbed 
young women jndulgc each other’s 


"Claire longed for real passion, the 
kind she had read about in romantic 
novels" and remembers “The first day 
in seventh-grade hygiene class. the 
teacher stood up and said, ‘We are all 


lu ine CVOCflllOn OI ... WKBW >IUOU U|l urn “ 

Jp and Yourcenar’s powerful, obsessions with three aeao, anjma j 5 ‘.»> But these thdught* merely 

Representation of Italian fascism, introverted de P ress her - Onec&n see her point, 

b a shifting amalgam of Julian An, l e Sexton, Sylvia Plath and Lucy Meditations on death show a similar 


iu can be 
lot of doom”, 
watches her 


j," . ‘merwoven witn tnese r • i.; w,nK8 

wments are the illusory worlds of and taik all night about aft and dcatn. brother die, going on to express 
fowoa. opera and prostitution. The They are . .inseparable, and almost irritation that nothing seems to happen 


prtOng impression is of an artificial indistinguishable, except that uaire when he does die. Successful irony 
Me which fajJs to concea the on whom the noveI focu ?? s ’ 5 “ “ depends on the confidence that there is 
'nptinessbSond boyfriend and wears vnbeqgb so fterence between what is expected 

. Mussolini i on,' • . . . liberally that the others seem to be d what hap pens, With - Wolitzer, 

?K S n nt but "SSI missing a dimension’’. . Not content one hTno such confidence: 

fa bedrime^VKo Hogue, whi elre raere ly to read the Works, each of the & ch an ging viewpoints are an 

recorded I ?TfiU^u U ^ tS u afe ,L^' girls has to pay some kind of homage to attempl at detachment, and at 
Son BS her idol’s earthly remains. Clrnre b jSvinga balance between mockery 

^ rc 8relted moved to become au pair to the Ascher d I mo urning. But Her 

P aren,s ' aod what happens then 18 lhC indiscriminate, distracting and 
plot. fundamentally chattery idiom fails to 

Hat . ' ruM thSuohnni 8 tSu ,h 2i!2? The “death girl” number, In Claire’s suggest that there really is another 
SSS-. .&4bolic" worid ) case at least, seems to have had some her 


though, one has no such confidence; 
The changing viewpoints are an 


Sott” 8 ^15 ambiguous relation* 
jffpeiveen Uie fictional and the real 

SJT ftputfout this “balf- 
Ii2!i C, i.., Symbolic" world.) 


U7 KKUUC TneaUnffs; Hi« nnrlr«««1 k nil agaiDSt anptner, confusion. 

^moresuggestwe in t^at we^are not her loved brother died Of leukaemia mor jjjdjty that will not result In a 
Ef face to face with the official not lon 8 a 8° and she 080 1 C0 P®;.^ confused, sdtconwjoui and ™hld 
rtfctonc and theatricals Similarly 080 the Aschers, for it was not only to jj 00 g. ^ j e ssbn could be lesrndd from 

the literary world that Lucy Ascher was itself.: WUleWolilzer’s 

the rf B i«:I:ii a v ua| ng those on |£ st Qfa «■» >v>mmes relatively be humourous 


iheiinuT, ■’ ■•wiuamg ino: 
'“ regime is not seen to imt 


^ are portrav/ri 8 ^^ in thls city. j ourna |j 5ts ao d necrophiiiacs, from 
. there Ts Someone 




schers, for it was not only to b g . j’ ess dn could be leamdd from 
y world that Lucy Ascher was f he ’ B eii jar itself. While Wolilzer’s 
aire becomes relatively .approach can indeed be humourous 
tic to Us when she can release gome nice observations, 

d Ray, perennia victims of ^ ^der K never that sure, and never 
s and necrophiiiacs, from diat saie. Like the heroine of 
s jn her private, melodrama. Sleepwalking, one is left M stlH testlcss, 
ved to the still looklnR^/ : 


feWfe'S? 1 ?'..: Marcella, the «» 5 7: . fkirf {' wheiddn’s ' fhe : Vidduci, » ! :55 Petrymou ntRpad. my warts neato. ( w»tsu: 
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Adjudications 


Harold Hobson 

Michael Rudman 
Shari List 

Hnn ipNleaU Theatre 

fl is goad in have an author who has 
extensive knowledge of whal he is 
writing ahouii better slill. an author 
who is clearly aware of what he is 
saying about it; and best of ail. an 
author who can make an audience 
realize just what this is. Michael 
Rudman. the author of SJinrr List. 
certainly succeeds in the first category. 
His scene is a committee meeting of 
theatre people engaged in deciding to 
whom to give n prize for the nest 
unperformed script. Highly acclaimed 
ns an erstwhile Director of the 
Edinburgh Traverse Theatre and the 
very Hampstead Theatre in which 
Short List is nmv appearing, us well as 
being an Associate Director of the 
National Theatre. Rudman obviously 
must be thoroughly ut home with (he 
sort of problem and the sort of people 
that he now presents to his audience. If 
ever a play were the product of a 
graduate in the School of Creative 
Writing in the University of 
Experience, then this is it. 

On the -second and third counts his 
aim is less certain. It is by no means 
easy lo interest . an audience in a 
discussion about plays which they have 


Masters and friends 


exist. There ihey lie. jumbles of 
manuscripts littered over the stage, 
mere empty pages which the characters 


have to explain to us as plays typical or 
our period: working-class plays, 
feminist plays. Doom-is-Coming plays. 
We have to be told the plots of these 
non-existent dramas. It is dreary work, 
.accomplished with sometimes aazzllna 


Philip VoSs, Glvn Owen and Michael 
J. Jackson. McKellen in particular, one 
of the greatest artists in thundering 
rhetoric on the British stage, in Shari 
List is swift in repartee, and can flick 
off a platitude as if it were new-coined 


To the judges themselves Rudman is 
comparatively merciful. They are not 
very conscientious about reading the 
plays submitted to them. Their hostess' 
(Maxine Audley) is apt to maunder on 
about her dead husband, the founder 
of the prize. But. after all. what is love 
worth if it dies with the grave? The 
charming, gentle Bill is ready to 
exaggerate the work of his beloved. 
Peter, an acndemic attached to the 
Arts Council, is n solemn bore, but he 
is a thoroughly honest fellow. Not a 
bad lot, really. And. auite 
dramatically, Terry (Ian McKellen) 
suddenly leans into a spirited defence, 
eloquent nnu convincing, of a play that 
the others have t rented with con tempi. 
Oul of the jaws ofdefcni und contempt 
he chivalrously snatches victory for its 
author. 

This is where Short List becomes 
exasperating to the point of having in 
my opinion misled many of those who 
have seen it. The general 
interpretation is that the ultimate 
prize-winner. Kevin, begins by abusing 
his Establishment judges on the 
committee, and then, by being given 
(he prize, is bribed into joining them. 
But this interpretation ignores two 
striking things. The play contains a 
couple of sinister observations. 
Bernard Hill, as Howard, another of 
the judges, says that he knows the 
author of the winning piece, and votes 
against it. His friends! attribute his 
action lo professional jealousy, but 
Terry, who has hitherto spoken only in 
tones of light-hearted banter, changes 
his mood, and thunders at Howard. 
“Won’t you shut your bloody mouth?" 
The -second point is that the insolent 
but triumphant Kevin openly asserts 
that Terry would not like the whole of 
Kevin's life-story to be revealed. It is 
apparent from both incidents that 
Terry is afraid of too much being 
known. Yet on these matters nothing u 
absolutely made 1 clear. We. leave the 
theatre (or some of us do} suspecting. 

k..i .1 t- •- _iA.. 


Ronald Hayman 

Bertolt Brecht 
Mr Puntila and His Servant Mattl 
Tricycle Theatre 

From Michel St Denis’s production of 
Mr Puntila and His Sen'ant Matti for 
the Royal Shakespeare Company in 
1963 to Roland Rees’s new production 
for Foco Novo. London stagings of this 
play have been oddly misleading, and 
reviewers tend to be condescending 
towards it. using phrases like “episodic 
aimlessness supposedly justified by 
humour " [The tunes ) and “il reiterates 
rather than develops its central point" 
(Guardian). In fnct il was one of 
Brecht's favourites among his plays. It 
was a comedy, he was convinced, that 
would enrich German literature, and 
he called it “a fat little calf of a play. 
More landscape in it than in any of my 


but nor certain, that Terry’s chivalry is 
not chivalry ar all. but the result of an 
undisclosed relationship between 
Kevin and himself, and that what wet 


by a resuscitated Wilde. On the whole 
these discussions, though the same 
points are made over and over again, 
are not .as dull as one would expect. 
They show through what gloomy’ 
travail those whose task it Is to select 
plays for either prizes at production 
' have tq make their wretched way. 


have been watching is really the 
exposure, not of the omniverous 
Establishment, but of an attractive and 
badly frightened cheat. Mike Ockrent 
has directed the play with great fluency 
and wit; When Mr Rudman has 
mastered the art of giving clarity to his 
purposes, he will be a good - perhaps 
even a very good - dramatist. ■ 


plays, except perhaps Boat". When the 
Berliner Ensemble was formed in 
1949, Puntila was the play he chose for 
its opening production, and it is still in 
the Ensemble's repertoire. In the new 
production there. Ekkehard Schall 
plays Puntila with a red nose and a 
hoarse voice.- The comedy is 
surprisingly broad. He pockets an open 
bottle of Aquavit so that liquid spurts 
obscenely out when he leans forward, 
and there are moments of custard-ple 
comedy, but the play, unquestionably, 
is entertaining from the first moment to 
the last. 

At the Tricycle Theatre in Kilbum, 
Barry Stanton is giving a fat little calf of 
a performance in the central role. 
Scnall uses his acrobatic skill, walking 
with drunken precariousness on a 
clump of empty bottles; Scanton uses 
his ballet training, demonstrating ioie 
de vlvre by flinging his heavyweight 
body into lightweight pirouettes. In the 
opening scene Puntila 1 has been 
drinking in a hotel for two days. The 
first line is; “Waiter, how long have we 
been here?" and it is hard for Barry 
Stanton to launch into this drunken 
befuddlement when he has just had to 


dance round the stage in a conga chain, 
but lie deals very well with the 
transitions between Puntila’s good- 
natured bonhomie when drunk and his 
mean-minded ' sense of social 
superiority when sober. As in The 
Good Woman of Setzuan, the comedy 
hinges on the division of a personality 
into two halves which are almost 
tragically incompatible. 

Roland Rees directed a very good 
production of Brecht’s Drums In the 
Night at the Hampstead Theatre Club 
with Stephen Rea as Kragler, and since 
then he has directed Brecht’s 
adaptation of Marlowe's Edward II 
and Howard Brenton’s adaptation of 
Brecht's Conversations in Exile, but he 
fails to find the right style for Puntila. 
Two of his main mistakes are to jolly it 
up rather thoughtlessly and to cut back 
on the folkish element. He uses Paul 
Dessau's music for "The Plum Song" 
and “The Hills of Roina”, but most of 
the other music he introduces is 
approximately evocative of the English 
middle-class in the 1920s, while the 
basic attitude appears to be “Let’s have 
fun with this play.” We would all have 
had much more Tun if he had tried 
harder to understand the fun that is 
built into it, emulating the depth of 
Brecht’s penetration into the life of (he 
characters. 

At one point Brecht thought of 
having the prologue spoken by the 
cow-girl, and at another by the cook. If 
she appears before each scene, as a 
chorus, carrying different utensils, she 
can indicate the work she is doing at 
various stages of the day. Brecht nad 
enormous feeling for the manual 
activity by which people earn their 
livelihood, and he seldom introduced 
stage business that did not make a 
social statement. If the conga chain 
makes a statement, it suggests that the 
characters, who are representative of 
conflicting clas&es, can all have fun 
together, or maybe just that the actors 
are going to give us a lot of fun. 

There’s the same vague “Let's have 
fun 11 attitude in the casting of Sarn- 
Helisne Elliott in the important role of 
Eva, Punti la’s daughter. Sara-Heliane 


1950s amntcur.HcrKS^ 
(and her failure to align ii wiK 
character s self-consciousness)™?^ 
superb scene in which Eva ufet 
prove that she could make herself 
a . 8° od w'fcfor a hartkworS 
chauffeur. In folk plays it had not S 
a premiss - as it had in tradhbS 
comedy - that social superioa'fc 
implied moral superiority. Butihb J 
the premiss of (he Puntila plav bv 
Brecht s Finnish friend feZ 
Wuolijoki. In this reworking of it 
though, the chauffeur, being moreofi 
man than the diplomatic attache hast 
better claim to Eva. Both the tradition 
and the conventions of comedy are 
sharply contravened by this sequence 
which shows that the existence of daa 
barriers rules out the possibility df ■ 
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forced to recognize that they cannot 
bridge the gap between their life- 
styles, manners, habits, attitude! Btn 
if Eva does not appear to be makings 
serious effort to convince Matti ton 
she could live on his level, the scene 
goes for very little. 

All the same, with a good actor in the 
part of Matti. the evening could have 
been worthwhile. The qlata 
relationship is between master and 
servant: Brecht wants to confront « 
with two men who under a different 
social system could have been friends. 
Each recognizes Qualities in the other 
which are admirable, and, in the final 
scene, when Puntila admires the 
Finnish landscape from a vantage point 
created by building a mountain out ol 
kitchen furniture, it is important to him 
that Matti should be his companion. 
Robin Summers never overacts bs 
M atti , but he has a tendency to grimace 
irrelevantly, and his emotional range ii 
too limited for the part. Nor does he 
have sufficient resources of slyness. As 
one of the characters Brecht derived 
from HaSek’s Schweyk, Matti seldom 
answers a question. Played skilfully, 
his rambling evasions are irresistibly 
funny. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Fleur Adcock is the editor of The' Douglas Johnson is Professor of 
Oxford Book of Contemporary New French History at University College 
Zealand Poetry. Her Selected Poems London. 

. will be published later this year. 


Fifty years on: ‘The Torrents of Spring’ 


The TLS.o/ March 30, 1933, earth'd 
the following review of The Torrent-. : 
of Spring by Ernest Hemingway: 

'This is the first English publication of 
The Torrents op Spring (Cape, -5s.. 
net), by Ernest Hemingway, which 
appeared in 1925. It .is parody of those 
notions summed up in Mr Sherwood 
Anderson's "Dark Laughter the 
-superiority of coloured races over 
■ white, of the primitive over the 
civilized and sophisticated - notions 
which Mr Wyndham Lewis has assailed 
at length in his "Paleface.” Mr Garnett 
explains the origins of tlje parqdy in his 
preface; and such explanation seems to 
us more necessary than Mr Garnett 
supposes* for there are. somevfalrly 
- close parallels of phrase and incident 
' between the two books. But the render 
who is unfamiliar with. Mr Anderson’s 
work should need no more 1 nformat ion 
than Mr Garnett supplies lo appreciate 
this amusing mime. . 

In Mr Anderson’s book the laughter 
of negro servants provides a disturbing 
and critical comment on the laggard 
amour? of the white hero and heroine, 
a fomtpent, reinforced by comparison 
in the swift advance of spring - “Spring 
was coming on fast In Southern! 
Indiana.'’ Mr Hemingway substitutes 
Indians for negroes, and for the dark 


laughter Itself- apart from the sudden 

E aroxysm of a negro, ha r-lendef - we- 
ave, here and there, “the sound of a 
far-off Indian war-whoop." 

A synopsis will not suggest Mr 
Hemingway's high-spirited and adroit 
handling of manner arid detail. Though- 
in a sense a special parody, much of- 


"The Torrents . of Spring” may be 
enjoyed as a parody of badness 
.compion to a good deal ' of 
contemporary fiction: rambling 

introspection, repetition as padding, 
shallow lyricism; the sort of writing 
parodied here, for exnmple:- 

The three of them striding along (he 
frozen streets of Petoskey. Going' 
somewhere now. En route. 
Huysmans wrote that. It would be 
interesting to read French. He must 
try it sometime. There was a street in 
Paris named after Huysmans. Right 
around the corner from where 
Gertrude Stein lived. Ah. there was 
a woman! Where were her 
experiments In words leading her? 
What, was at the bottom, of ft? All 
. that in Paris. Ah, Paris. How far it 
was' to Paris now. Paris in the 
morning. Paris in the evening. Parifc 
at night. Paris in the morning again. 
Paris at noon, perhaps. Why not? 
Yogi Johnsqn priding on. His mind 
never still. 

Incidentally, It is amusing to note that 
this book, in manner, is sometimes a 
parody of Mr Hemingway himself. 

As well as the narrative, we have 
interpolated remarks of author to 
reader, very friendly arid . flattering, 
explaining among other things what 
the author is going to attempt next: 
that, for example, Tie is “going to try 
and get that sweep and movement into 
the book that shows that the book is 
really a great book”; and, on occasion, 
he promises the reader ,l a bully 
chapter.” The reader should have no 
cause for complaint. 


Phiuf Brady is Reader in German 
at Birkbeck College, London. 

Archie Brown is a Fellow of St 
Antony's Collage, Oxford, and Co- 
ed Itor of Soviet Policy for. the 1980s. 
1982. 

Sir Z elman Co wen, Governor- 
General of Australia from 1977— 
1982, is Provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

Michael Crawford Is a Feilow of 
Christ's College,. Cambridge. 

J. Duncan M. Derrett is Emeritus 
Professor of Oriental Laws at the 
University of London. 

Simon Dro&Y- is a Fellow of Wolfson 
College, Oxford; 

Filippo Donini was formerly director 
of the Italian Institute, London.. 

Roy Foster’s: biography Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill: a Political Life was 
published in 1981. . v 

Ronald Hayman’s, biography of 
Brecht will be published later this 
year. 

Peter Hebblethwaite's most recent 
book k Introducing John Paul IL 
The Populist Pope, 1982. 

Michael Holroyd is editor of The 
Genius of Shaw, 1979. 

&R Harold Hobson k an Honorary 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Gerard Irvine k the vicar of St 
Matthew’s, Westminster and a Pre- 
bendary of St Paul’s Cathedral. , 


Peter Kemp’s H. G. Wells and the 
Culminating Ape was publkhed ear- 
lier this year. 

J. P. C. Kent’s The Roman Imperial 
Coinage , Volume VIII is reviewed In 
this issue. 

Ian Ker is co-editor of volumes 1-4 
of The Letters and Diaries of John 
Henry Newman. 

A. A. Long k the author of Helle- 
nistic Philosophy, 1974. 

1 I 

David Martin is Professor of Sociol- 
ogy at the London School of Econo- 
mics. 

Stephen Medcalf is a Reader in 
English at the University of Sussex. 

Margaret Medley is Curator of the 
Percival David ' Foundation of 
Chinese Art, University of London. 

Rooer Morgan’s books include 
West Germany's Foreign Policy ■ 
Agenda , 1978. 

Blake Morrison k Deputy Literary 
Editor of the Observer. Hi* Seamus 
Heaney was published earlier this 
year. 

Sir Brian Pippard was until recently 
Cavendish Professor of Physics at the 
University of Cambridge. 

S. S. Prawer’s Heine's Jewish Com- 
edy will be publkhed shortly. 

Davto PryceJones's biography of 
Qml Connolly will be published next 
year. 

Giuseppe Snrtbu teaches English 
Genb a tUre * the Univenjit y of 


Gillian Sutherland k a Fellow of 
Newrtham College, Cambridge, rta 
Ability, Merit and Measurement wl 
be published shortly. 

Martin Swales is Professor of Ger- 
man at University College Lopaon- 

Oliver Taplin's most recent book k 
Greek Tragedy in Action , 19)9. . 

Benedicta Ward is a member of tbe 
Community of the Sisters of W 
Love of God. Her Mirada W * 
Medieval Mind was published .B* 
year. 

John Whale’s One CfogA A? 
Lord was published in 1979. 1 

Maurice Wiles is 
of Divinity at the University of W 
ford. His most recent bookg 
and the Mystery of Goa , . !»*• . 

Forthcoming lectures at 

ssmiksSSS 


seventy-secono &nuwsf * & 
by Professor 

April 21; “The Search tot IW* 

twelfth Maccabaean 



May 17; ‘'Homy 
Aesthetes”, the 
Tryphena Phillii 
Professor Richard 


’ Phillips- 

RichaSTElIntann, 
tan rhianff CultUrf 


Monjmer ytucww.. * . p - w- 

Lecture, by Profcssdi 
Higham. oo May26; and 
■Are Kcynesihn Idea* WSirf tj 
the twelfth 

Professor WrB. Reddawayv 0 ^ 

All are at 5pm. . .. "'V.,-.' 
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Family histories 



remaining characters. And the film 
Peter Kemp handled with delicate skill the 

“ filaments of rapport helween (hem. Its 

’ dinner-party scene was especially 

To the Lighthouse successful, with the soundtrack 

BBC 2 weaving differing strands of interior 

— monologue into an almost tangible 

To the Lighthouse is a book that c A al ' s cra J le tension and accord, 
conveys dual responses with singular Among these diverse linked figures - 
intensity. Its characters quiver separate. but all marvellous^ 
resonantly on “the razor edge of con^oHcd m an elastic net I 

balance between two opposing forces”. ' , * ce . the 6 nat ? Ltly Bnsroe sees in the 
Its conclusion. Viroima Woolf honed, garden varying at tempts to harmonize 


Its conclusion, Virginia Woolf hoped, § amer ! varying attemp 
would communicate a "sense of disparity were traced. 


reading . . . two tilings at the same The novel’s intellectuals got 
time". So it's not unreasonable, performances that combined the 
perhaps, that Hugh Stoddart and Colin arrogant and the agonized. As Ramsay 
Gregg’s film of the book should project - the man who uses his intelligence to 
a sense of watching two things at the shake others' confidence, then his 
same time. Presumably noting Virginia emotions to demand their support — 
Woolfs remark that the novel would Michael Gough, mouth curved in a 
"have father's character done long line of distaste, looked like some 
complete in it, & mother’s, & St Ives; selflaceratlng rational carnivore. 
& childhood", the film flickered more Kenneth Branagh - with a raw 
visibly than the book between the appearance well suited to the 
worm of the Ramsays and that of the character’s “acid way of peejing the 
Stephens. Superimposing another flesh and blood off everything” - was 
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New Oxford Books: 
Literature 

The Oxford Book 
of Aphorisms 

Chosen by John Gross 

This new anthology demonstrates 
to the full just how rewarding an 
art-form the aphorism can be, and 
how brilliantly the aphorist can 
Illumine a hidden truth or lay bare 
the Ironies of existence. The classic 
aphorlstsare here In abundance, as 
are the philosophers, men of letters, 
psychologists and social 
commentators. The result is a book 
which Is by turns profound, 
provocative, and entertaining. 

£9.50 


the Ramsays and that of the 


or peeling 
erytning” - 1 


layer of autobiography onto the nicely attuned to the grating nature of 
fiction, it returned the Ramsays’ Charles Tansley, 

S ^hpH h0 n m n e P n? ar S y The two fullest performances came 

p® 1 J hv llrh Lm»iiA S t ky a« from Rosemar y Harris and Suzanne 
r i Si _ L- cllfrt i nf Bertisb as the book's contrasting 

MESS exem P lars of creativity. All calming 
point, the Cornwall of foe Stephens competence and melancholy 

Um mW optimism. Rosemary Hams gave a 

h£ interpretation of Mra 


do mineering and *P e a ^_ nt . successful creation” relates to a 

sensitive, flinching daughter, given far and contented family. Her 


more prominence. 


scenes with Lily Briscoe 


Often the book's summaries were emotionally in harmony, though ' - „ 

filled out imaginatively. A line about mentally at odds - were particularly Sir GSOflrOy IvOyilBS 


The Image 
of the Poet 

British Poets and their 
Portraits • 

David Piper 

Whal have the great poets looked 
like? What have they thought they 
ought to look like? These questions, 
and the discrepancy balween (he 
two, are the theme of this strikingly 
LI lustrated study. Shakespeare, 
Pope, Byron, and Tennyson are the 
four central figures, but the range 
goes veiy wide In Ihls learned, witty, 
and elegantly written book. 

230 illustrations £1 7.50 

The Gates of 
Memory 


Feodor Chaliapin as Boris Godunov, a photograph from The Incredible 
Music Machine, edited by Jacques Lowe (288pp. Quartet. £15. 0 7043 
2324 9), an illustrated history of the first 100 years ofrecorded sound. The 


Mr Ramsay teaching his children memorable: partly because of the 
that “life is difficult; facts intelligent empathy Suzanne Beitish 
uncompromising" was shrewdly brought to herown role. As the woman 
expanded into his Rhadamanthine who. by remaining celibate and 
barking at his son, "James-you-are- childless, nurtures an ability to 
out", when the boy tearfully disputed a celebrate the domestic creativity of 


uncompromising 
expanded into his 
barking at his son, 


of the gran . 
and turtles gather round. 


The cost of the cuts 


Oliver Taplin 

Stephen Spender, alter 
Sophocles 

Tbe Oedipus Plays 
Theatre, C ambridge 

Tlitre is only one name in the cast-list 
wall the three plays, Oedipus the King , 

• al fofonus. and Antigone: that 

a Lreon. He is respectively a cautious 
Merman, a despicably unscrupulous 
. wrcerist.and a plausible governor who 
Sfn j. his own political authority 
•tin it breaks him. So when Stephen 
spender set about making these three 
pays tati)_a single evening's theatre 
°ne of his first tasks must have been the 


intmapnone, nnimr nniriupn, . , in . it ' s hard to envisage the novel's Mr maturing - not lo mention credible 
tner rouna. • Ramsay as the enthusiast for.hiral artistic comihilment - portrayed as 

-r- — - g pugilism that his absorbed attendance powerfully as they were here. The 

- of a Cornish wrestling match suggested culminating moment when, as Ramsay • 
p|i f-cj here. Not that the film only went in for reaches the lighthouse, she attains her 

l/U lo elaboration. Sections of the book were own Illumination, was brilliantly done, 

nnrticular interest in the involuted telescoped. Some characters By the time the brush dropped from 
cKritv of* Oedipus’ search for his coalesced: Rose and Cam. Prue her stiff paint-flecked hand. Suzanne 
own origins. In Oealpus at Colonus we Ramsay and Mmta Doyle. WiIJiam Bertish hadn’t only painted a picture; 
lose Ihc messenger who tells of the Bankes disappeared altogether. This she had also created a fine portrait of 

supernatural voice which impatiently made for greater closeness among the an artist. 

summoned Oedipus to death - he is Aiithm* Aiithnr 


jettisoned along with the brooding 
religiosity of that play, which is set so 
close to dork goas who can bless or 
blight. 

Rather than scrape the murky barrel 
.of the human condition the production 


Author, Author 


itlon No 116 


1 “All modem American literature 
comes bom one book by- Mnrk 


iseems concerned to highlight theevils 
of bureaucracy, of the gauleiter. There 
may have been a time when the petty 
tyrant represented, the greatest threat 
to humanity, the time when 


Readers are invited lo identify the comes from book MnrK 

sources of the Ihree quotations which Twain called Huckleberry ™tn. - If 
follow and to send us the answers so you read it you must slop where the 
that they reach this office not later Nigger Jim Is stolen the boys. 
than April 29. A prize of £10' is That is the real end. The rest is just 
offered P for the first correct set of cheating. But it s 
answers opened on that date, or fail- we ve Tiad. All Ameriran writing 
ing that the most nearly correct - In -comes from that. There was nothing 
which case inspired guesswork will before. There has. been nothing as 


which case inspired guesswork will 

-luiuoreaKs him. So when Stephen garbed wire enclosed an uMtniy spot also be taken into Consideration. gqoa since, 
apder set about making these three w here bored officials lounged (one cracked Entries, marked “Author, Author Hemingway. Green Hills of 

M to .« evening’s theatre ajoke)... l]6 « on the envelope, should be chapter f. . 

his firat tasks must have been the But we live now In the age of Mutual addressed to the Editor, The Tlmes 3 v 

•jjration of this disparate trinity off Assured Destruction, and Antigone Literary Supplement, Priory House, 2 j saw o er trude Stein on the screen 

aiC‘ ™» «tion is simply to make has movec | t0 the barbed wire round st John's Lane. London EC1M 4BX. of a newsree i theatre one afternoon 

cE T J* 5?° n « V edi e. lu at Greenham Common. The solution and results will appear and -j heard her read that famous 

fefflSSS jsl - saws rr 

SsrfSFk SSBlS-S-s A£S- 

■dtS-WS-®* an innocuous part m UC h better); the stage lacks shape and cont i nu ed three years and a half, seen many J, £ 

Sj" , b V Uch a nasty piece of work; Ecitijty. In keeping, the costumes are mak j n g a voyage' or two into the Itew that that m true, ^eons on the 

tSt. 1 ? J* h “ dls P osed ,, of -inS y MC multi-national style, and 3,^ other parts. ■ SS^SSS- 

■J3EP e J** ' sawot wait to see him the score sounds like the maundering* tlon of Miss biein s q^ ronwous 

Stephen Spender has to cut n f a Polynesian nose-flute. Doug 2 In the late summer '.of 1929 (five ness, but it Is not a simple desenp^ 
of the last tfird of Antigone, SL* aV^SceS and Katherine years after my first -iMeMMh Mr tioh of a plot ; of grp*, on which. 
. lauding Croon's wifeEurydice, since ns Antioone do their best to put MacDonaid) the ArcMmeMs 'took in pigeons ajightej, are alighting. 


good since.” 

Ernest Hemingway, Green Hills of 


■"I three into the Creon of Oedipus at 
Arthur Cox, looking like a 
LjJwortenedEnoch Powell, presents 
Sj ( “ 8 P e, |y tyrant, a strutting 
play somc dirly 

. [j Hf M ,e King we wonder why 
with such an innocuous part 
rJMa be such a nasty piece of work; 
g_J»c time he has disposed of 
. ntteme vve cannot wait to see him 


Literary Supplement, Priory House, 2 l saw Oertrude Stein on the screen 
St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. of a newsre el theatre one afternoon 
The solution and results will appear a _ d . j heard i, ej . reat j that famous 

Ii... £ * - i _1 _! .L. 


director on May 6. 


passage of hers, about pigeons' pn the 
grass, alas (the sorrow is. .as ypu 


'A valuable piece of social 
history ... a portrait of an age. 1 
Anthony Storr in the Sunday Times. 
Illustrated £4.95 Oxford Paperbacks 
25 April 

Vedl 

Ved Mehta ^ 

‘He is now the rrioet Illustrious 
member of the Mehta family, and 
has added this small classic of 
childhood to his other achievements. 
It is worth any number of nostalgic 
evocations of the Raj. 1 Claire 
Tomalin In the Sunday Times. 'A ' 
luminous entry to the candid Inner . 
world of a remarkable writer.' 
Christopher Wordsworth In 
The Observer. £0.95 

Collected Poems 

Peter Porter 

This collection Includes the great 
I maJority'ofpoemsPeterPorterhaa 
published over the twenty years 
sines 1 981 , many of which have 
been unavailable for soma time. The 
poems are grouped chronologically 
1 Under the titles of Ms eight books. A 
selection from the poems that 
represented him in Penguin Modaqi 
FoeteNo. 2(1962) arid afeW ■ . 
previously uncolleoted poemsare 
added, and the'coHectfon ends with ■ 


- - ,i 

r J'i , * -I 


’ !'• 




i .. 

v if 1 !••'<!,' 

‘j! 



seen many times, i aon i reauy op- 
lieve that that is true. Pigeons on the 

S rass alas may- be a simple descrip- 
on of Miss Stein’s pivn conscious- 


™ imra or Antigone, 

5 wife'Eurydice, since 
ijJRJet his no tragic stature - we 
be Wre that ne will have to 
, bed he made for 
a frisson when Creon 
hls . Wfl y from the stage. 
ittnnmA ' ' ; h li nd . . but Itis 
aJH?*™ - r P loose exploitation of 
* ima 8?ry, it has ' no 

parity to this £ r «n. : 

. historians should- pay 

rinoe provide a 
S&UK *0 a production s 
1 S&'^w-Spendqr.can dispense 
ip which Oedfpus tells 


Rogers as Antigone do their best to put 


OTmTnbrc i’ntothet rogedy, but against a mixed cargo at rarious ports 'on the or are going to all, 
the tide of theatrical diffidence. -The Atlantic seaboard, fbr .the Far East. . Th“» ber ' 

production as 1 1 whole J .all foo neatly 3 !■ B6coU nl of the captain’s be- J - I- - 


lere’S -ap.OwlI 


The Oxford Book 
of Welsh Verse 
in English 

Edited by Gwyh Jones. 

This book presents nearly a hundred 
and fifty poams by Welsh poetsiit; 
English translation, ranging from > . 


1 ii :;-; - . ’v 

ii 

■i:;: : v 


■trvi-.Srf 

S'i i'-ISit-ri : 


A meeting to honour jhe memory of 
Arthur Koestler and Cynthia Koe?|’ 
ler wUI be hejd at'fi.gl pm on Thura-. 


necessity; Uput agood^Qjj me M were . 

matter, and next day was. with the *. t a bo U t' to Curl Up in a window- Lewis. £4.96. Oxford PapetPSom 
other pre^d men, jmt on tmard of Utile Wotfen. And that’s , J 

the Tnuttder, lyUig at.tbe N°re.. the sort of thing you can’t fake - I’ll Qvfofd ‘ . 

bet ymf^e often curled up in' a wuir „ . ^ . i _ 1' . . 


University Press 


> 
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the editor 


‘After Long 
Silence’ 

Sir. - In his exemplary review of my 
book. After Long Silence (March 1 1 ). 
Lord Annan cites one ''dubious” detail 
which bears upon my credibility. He 
notes that I paid a brief visit to London 
in 1949. He wonders if it could really 
have been “by chance" that I 
encountered Guy Burgess, walking 
down Whitehall. 

He need not wonder. I came out of a 
lengthy conference in the offices of 
McKenna and Company at 12, 
Whitehall. I set out in search of a cab 
with my companion, an American 
attorney. Burgess happened to pass us. 
on the street. My companion will 
confirm that he was as surprised as I 
was by our chance encounter. 

MICHAEL STRAfGFIT. 

5910 Bradley Boulevard, Bethesda, 
Maryland. 

‘A Matter of 
Trust’ 

Sir, - Lord Annan says in his 
review of Nigel West's A Matter of 
Trust (March 11) that Philby’s em- 
ployment by The Observer was i 
“fixed” and that MIC continued to ; 
pay him when he was probably org- i 
an (zing an anti-Western network in i 
the Arab countries. This is not quite 1 
right. When I employed Philby, I l 
had a categorical promise from the : 
Foreign Office that he was no longer t 
in government employment of any i 
kina. Apparently, this was true at l 
the lime they said it: but, later, the 
pro-Phltby faction In MI6 took him ; 
back on to their payroll. After he j 
was revealed to be a double agent, 
the Foreign Office made an abject , 
apology, that their undertaking had 
not been honoured. Their behaviour 
•to The'- Observer was -inexcusable* 

' ■ DAVID ASTOR. 

9 Cavendish Avenue, London NW8. 

Freud and 
Philosophy 

Sir, - Perhaps the most famous., 
philosophical criticism of psycho- 
analytic theory is Sir . Karl Popper’s 
claim that different psychological . 
theories, can explain behaviour with 
equal ease, so that Adler’s theory, 
for example, would- suffice as well as 
Freud's to explain any data. This 
claim has had wide influence, and is 
echoed, for example; in B. A. ‘Far- 
rell's recent remark that data from' 
Freud's cose of the Rat Man “could 
be explained by aii Adlerian theory 
according to which (ns we have seen) 
he had feelings of inferiority -ana 
resentment at the father, not feelings 
of an Oedipal character". 

V In a Footnote to the lntroduciioh to 
Philosophical Essays on Freud I 
argued, among other things, that this 
claim was quite unsupported, and that' 
in relation to the actual data of the cose 
it seemed most implausible. Although 
Kathleen WiJkes (March 11) was kind 
enough to describe my essay as 
"admirably clear",, she thought this 
” part “doubly . unsatisfactory^: fust 
because the claim seems "pfairsiWeto 
. ■ many", -and second because the data 
Will be “ i 1 differently - . treated’ by 
different theories - non-Freudian, 
theory needn’t be 1 answerable to 
Freudian data. 1 ’ Since the Issues raised 
by these remarks are of' general 
interest, perhaps some brief comments 
on them may pe in order. 

Let me note In passing that Wilkes's 
remarks are not compelling. A report 
that many -find a claim plausible 
provides no answer to arguments 
against it, especially when the point of 
, the argument, is that . its seeming 
plausibility is specious. Nor is it n 
defence of the claim that other theories 
explain (and so answer equally well to) 
Freudian data, to say that, after all, 
these theories need not answer to such, 
data: they must if the claim is to be; 
true. And the idea that other theories 
need not take psychoanalytic data into 
account is surely unsatisfactory. The 
best theory in (his as any other area will 
be that which best accounts for all the 


data. Freudian or otherwise, so far ns former, without adopting a procedure 
possible which contrives to imply that women 

The point in question ean be writers ate not professionals, 
illustrated briefly, although a cogent Wc are quite accustomed to women 
argument for it would require detailed writers on the Continent being 
consideration of theories and data, designated by surnames only 
Prominent among the data in the case (Sarraute, Tsvetayeva, Akhmatova), 
of the Rat Man are a series of thoughts, And in the performing arts, especially 
going back to his childhood, of his the dance, the practice goes back for 
father as someone who might have to over 200 years (Carmago, Taglioni, 
die or be killed if he was to get Cal las, Landowska). Why this 
gratification. Tims on his first provincialism on our part? After all, 

Lr. ikM.Alii 1‘TkIc ic Q II IA hmu rkannpH fllir nmrMrfl fflf thfi 


intercourse he f houghl 
glorious feeling! One 


‘This is a we have changed ourWactice for the 
might do better over the past 100 years, or does 


anything forthis-murderone'sfftther, Anthony Burgess really want us to go 
for Instance.” Again, at the age of back to the days Of “Miss Austens 
twelve he had thought that the little girl exquisite fictions" etc? 
with whom he was in love might be NORA CROOK, 

kinder to him if his father died And at 20 Defrev j Me Avenue, Cambridge, 
the age of six - as far back ns he could 

remember - lie had wan ted to see girls n - • 

naked, but felt that if he had such J>OOK 1 flCCS 

wishes, his father might die. sj ri _ [' m sure many of your readers 

These thoughts seem important, share my frequent irritation with 
partly because their content (fike that publishers who place plates or notes at 
of his symptoms) contrasts so vividly the end of a book's text. So it was with 
with the Rat Man's conviction that he an initial sense of hearty approval that I 
had no feelings of hostility towards his reat j q. Thurston Shaw's complaint in a 
father, who had, indeed, always been rev ie\v (February 4) of Francis Van 
his best friend. A theory .which Nolen's The Archaeology of Central 
attributes to him feelings of inferiority Africa that the line drawings had been 
and resentment towards the father, but reproduced in a block at the end of the 
not Oedipal feelings, seems unable to book. “Could they not", he asks, "have 
account For these thoughts or other been printed on the appropriate pages 
data with which they are connected. Q f text at little extra expense?" 
Such non-Oedipal feelings might Muttering 8 sub-vocal “quite right, 
explain someone's thinking of his too”, I then glanced at the price of the 
father’s death or murder; but they book - DM 108 - and took it all back, 
would not explain why, as here, the indeed, I began to feel some gratitude 
thoughts (and even in childhood) to the publisher for having made any 


matter the non-Oedipal theory seems archaeology for whom “the book will 


to cast no light at all. 


be an essential work". They will 


It should be no surprise that doubtless want to buy it. Using what 
Popper's claim is not borne out by for money? 

reflection on these data. For although The prices of. academic publications 
the claim is a strong and general are reaching outrageous heights. Of 
empirical one, involving actual uses of t h e ninety hard-cover scholarly 
theory and data. Popper simply made mon0 graphs. memoirs, diaries and 
up the; quite unrealistic example and biographies reviewed in the Issues of 


‘The English 
Hero’ 

Sir, - I do apologize to Claude 
Rawson for carelessly writing in my 
review (March 4) of The English Hero, 
1660-1800, that his essay is about the 
mock-heroic style of Swift's verse, for 
(as he points out in his letter of March 
11) his second paragraph states that 
Swift hardly ever attempted “the 
mock -heroic (in the strict sense, which 
implies mimicry of epic poems)". 
Perhaps I should have read no further, 
but duty impelled me to dig my way 
through the thirty-six remaining pages 
of his essay. 

Being curious to know why I had 
blundered I turned to my notes jolted 
down while reading the essay, and 
found these: “unrelated to the subject 
of the collection; still another tedious 
exercise in Swift explication; self- 
indulgent in its verbosity". Before 
writing mv review I glanced at the essay 
again, unfortunately focusing my 
attention on its title: "T the Lofty Stile 
Decline’: Self-apology and the 

'Heroick Strain’ in Some [sic] of Swift’s 
Poems". Evidently I then tried to 
relate the essay to the theme of the 
collection, Rnd slipped into the error of 
assuming that declining style and 
heroic strain amounted to (he mock- 
heroic, which of course is not so "in the 
strict sense". 

If Professor Rawson’s essay, were as 
succinct and clear as his letter to you. 
Sir, I might not have misunderstood it. 

ROBERT HALSBAND. 

do Reader Services Department, 
Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California 91108. 


applications rot theory he gave to iheTLS dated February .4, February 25, 
illustrate and support it.- 1 hope eveti March 4 (the issues f happen to 1 
followers of Popper would agree that it hflve on my desk , ust now ) the average 
is better (more scientific) to consider price per volume was £19.55. If one 
realistic and potentially testing cases eliminates from the sample books with 
than purely imaginary ones. I do not lavish illustrations, the average price 
suggest that Popper thought up his drops to £15.94 per book. Cold 
example to avoid refutation; but the comfort, and also an Indication that 
fact is that while his imaginary case book prices bear a rather tangential 
seems to fit his claim immediately and relation to production costs. 

perfectly, real and realistic ones do ... . _ 

not. Wilkes too appears to have My complaint, of course, will come 
. recourse to imagination, in envisaging “ surprise only to those of your 
other theories & which fee data ore ™ders weafihy enough to afford 
"differently treated” in the sense without pain books at any price. But I 
Wittgenstein had in mind. 1 am not wonder that the contnbutors to these 
sure what she means; (certainly while wely call publishers to task 

Wittgenstein returned repeatedly to , some of tpetr more unrestrained 
Freud, he wasted no lime on Adler), pluckings at our purse strings. 


but let us be clear that a philosopher Publishers will doubtless argue - 
.can offer no genuine criticism or with some justification - that at an 
qualification of the explanatory work average sale of 1 ,300 copies they make 
of a real theory by claiming either that little or no profit on scholarly works, 
imaginary theories could do better with But are current pricing policies likely 
data or that other theories could do to promote higher sales? Publishers 
better with imaginary data. will also complain - again with some 

JAMES HOPKINS justification - that pirate editions and 

cSST fiS* PhiIO80Pl,y ’ ^ 

v-ouege, London, really blame the student of African 

- _ ___ , • archaeology for making a photocopy of 

Women Writers Van No L en s 1 bo{ ? a i’ p? rha p, s ’ 2 p i* r 

_. „ _ , _ . . page rather than buying it at almost ten 

Sir, - If, as Anthony - Burgess i says, in limes the cost? The student can . one 
his review of W. Warren Wagars supposes, make use of a public or 
Terminal. Visions (March 18), the . university library: if the library to 
reawnfor denying Mary Shelley and ■ which he has access can be persuaded 
■ ^ tbe ,* te r s .Shelley to purchase the book, after fee lengthy 

..and “Lessing . is the fact that these process of ordering; shipping, 
titles are already ^owned by ones receiving and cataloguing, and if the 
greater than they , what possible excuse book Is not subsequently stolen, rained 
can there beTorlnastingon first narnes by another reader, or, most frustrating 
llk * Mansfield, Woolf, 0 f all, checked out by some senior 
■■ —J 10 previous ■ member of the faculty to sit on his 

l S»SE?M? tS of shelves gathering dust until the day he 

withholding the title “Eliot retires or dies. Nor,' for that matter, are 

.SSHSr libraries infinitely endowed. 


Peter de 
Mendelssohn 

Sir, - S. S. Prawer in his review oF 
the English edition of Thomas 
Mann’s diaries (February 25) refer- 
red to the editor of the German 
edition, Peter de Mendelssohn, 
whose death, last year, remained, it 
appears, unreporled in this country. 

Peter de Mendelssohn was the editor 
not only of Die Tagcbticher in eight 
volumes (publication of the last two or 
three is scheduled for 1984) but also the 
editor of Die Frankfurter Ausgabe der 
Gesammelten Werke Thomas Manns in 
seventeen volumes, publication of 
which is to be concluded in the same 
year. 

Considering that Peter de 
Mendelssohn lived in England for 
thirty-four years (1935-70), became a 
British citizen (1941), contributed to 
the New Statesman and was German 
correspondent of The Observer, 
worked at shaef (1944, accompanied 
the first American units to Berlin in 
July 1945, repotted the Nuremberg 
trials and was the author of an 
astonishingly long list of political and 
literary works (including the 
, monumental S. Fischer uiulsein Verlag 
and Der Zauberer , the first volume of a 
biography of Thomas Mann) , received 
many high honours in his own country 
(he regained German nationality in 
1970 in which year he settled In 
Munich) and in France - in view of all 
this some tribute should be paid to 
Peter de Mendelssohn on the approach 
of his seventy-fifth birthday (June 1) 
which he' did not live to see. 

HUGH RANK. 

Old Lapscombe, Smith wood 

■Common, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


from x does not assert that n" m 
asserts that not p". | n point of ^ 
am very sympathetic to bS 
arguments and have indeed re ( e £i 
favourably to them in other writing* 

. Having erroneously attributed L 
view to me Lear goes on t0 sugge „ 
that Burge s thesis is not comnaiThu 
with the diesis of the supervenieK 
the mental on the physical that 
endorsed. This again is not so- if uJ 
content of a person’s beliefs is allowed 
to depend upon his social and 
environmental relations, then the 
underlying basis of physical facts will 
naturally be taken to include the 
person’s physical relations 10 thines 
outside his body. The reason 1 did not 
go into this question was just that it wzs 
not relevant to the mam line of mv 
discussion. (In fact, I have discussed 
this issue elsewhere too.) Nothing I say 
in the chapter Lear discusses implies 
that the mental is supervenient upon 
exclusively non-relational physical 
facts; indeed the thesis about belief 
that I defend implicitly denies such a 
view. 

It seems to me unfortunate that Lear 
should spend so much of his review 
criticizing views I did not put forward 
and do not hold when there was so 
much else in my book with which be 
could have legitimately taken issue. 

COLIN McGINN. 

School of Philosophy, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California 90007. 

Nineteenth-Century 

Poets 

Sir, - John Bayley in his review 
(March 18) of Tennyson: Interview 
and Recollections, edited by Norman 
Page, writes: "our two greatest 
nineteenth-century poets, Tennnon 
and Browning". This seems untenable. 

. but perhaps those bom before the 
beginning of the century are excluded? 

C. H. SISSON. ‘ 

Moorfield Cottage, The Hill. 
Lnngporl, Somerset. 

‘Edmund Ironside’ 

Sir, - Like anyone else I am intri- 
gued by the possible discovery of a 
lost (or, more accurately, 
play by Shakespeare, and am parti- 
cularly interested in Eliot Slater s 
contribution to the Ironside deb* 1 * 
(Letters, March 18). Dr. Slater*, 
vocabulary tests seem to. meot *»;; 
siderabte value in establishing tn# 
chronology of the Shakespeare 
canon, and in this case they 
strate that, if Ironside , is 
Shakespeare, it must date from *&; 
out the same time as 1 Henry 
However, no one who has 
play would think that ShHkespeart, 
could have written it much latently 
that, anyway. Unless such a date 1 
the play can be firmly es tablfshe|| 

• other grounds, the vocabulary J., 
with Shakespeare’s early wrk tell « 
little about the play’s, authorgip.", 
ter all, if the play could be proven 
date from 1596, the 
1 Henry VI would argue aga^ 
rather than for ShakespeW®*. 
thorship. 

Moreover, even if • ® % j*' 

certain of the date, J HeW . 0 - 
itself hardly the firmest of I?® w 
which to' support a " 


wunnoiatng me title "KUot" tram 
George Euot is especially absurd, 
when she not Only preceded T.S., Is as 
illustrious a figure in her own field as he ■ 
in his, if not moTe so, but even has a 
masculine name. • 


One of (he pleasanter achievements 
of modern civilization has been that the 
ownership of a personal scholarly 
library has come within the means of 


Shelleys, the Leavises), and of sisters, become richer, more varied ana more 
it!? sphere are democratic as a result. What a great 
SPJ 81 - B ™ “ff could be confusing, shame It will be if we now should 
‘ha mat er, are famous regress to a world in which the private 

■eisartra 

homophonic names (Ben Jonson and PETER JUST- 

Dr Johnson). _We have devised d/aH.M.Diafar Amm.ll. 


Dr Johnson). We have devised 
strategies to avoid cou fusion in these 
situations and can do the same for the 


11 . .1 


be done? 

, „ . PETER JUST: 

d/aH. M. Djafer Amyn.JI. Anggrek 
No 1, Toloraundu, Bima, NTB, 
Indonesia. 

,f ' ' -V 1 •“» r 1 r.* 


‘The Character 
of Mind' 

Sir, - I fear that Jonathan Lear’s 
review (March 11) of toy book The 
Character of Mind will leave his 
readers with a mistaken impression of 
what I wrote. He accuses pie of 
dismissing (he "social character of the 
mental ' as advocated by Tyler Burge. 
This is not so: the truth is that I simply 
did not discuss the fesue, since it was 
not central to the main concerns of the ■ 
chapter in question. Lear seems here to 
be making the fallacious inference 
.'.■viv' -i'.L.-. /. - - 


ci <5 have otten been Thf 

tain the work of other 
authors) of Ironside and^JJ^; 

might well , have collaboret^JJ ., 

Shakespeare on Henrv «ca-‘ 
until we know more 4°^J r n dr8l ia-' 
bulary of a number Of ^ 

tists from the 1580s and lg^v • 
cannot be sure that . 

significant link between /w^ ti 
Henry VI is unique, or slgg*» p f 
"Shakespearian". If Dr an S W 
Sams, and Dr Ule can 80^^ ^ 
questions, Shakespearians wu ^ 

deeply indebted to them IJgjJ, f 
or not the answers earo «^ 
place in the canon. ARrl i 

GARY TAWS,,! ; 

The Oxford Shake^eare, w .T',i ’ 
ton Crescent, Oxford. J , 
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iltert Davies, A. Raymond 

C^GEandGoRDONRuPP 

(Editors) 

1 hhoty of the Methodist Church In 
^Britain: Volume Three 

moo Epworth Press. £20. 

oifcofin - 

If yog want to have some idea of the 
Kfcal profile of Britain’s largest 
SKr£h, then this third volume of 
Rficlal ^ t0f y of Methodism is 
&ible. The chapters on the 
S branches of Methodism, on 
SSbodism in Scotland, Wales and 
Muid.on Methodist Missions and the 
Lribution of Methodism to theology 
education, are careful and 
doUrly, Yet for all the distinction of 
die editors and the scholarship of the 
contributors, what we have is literally 
tet a historical profile .with the human 
fe of Methodism In the main blacked 
oot. 

[make one very clear exception, and 
thil [s for N. Allan Birtwhistie’s 
kindred and more pages on Methodist 
Missions from the heroic efforts of Dr 
C&ke. the founding father, till 
Meihodlst Union in 1932. Here, 
watered among a great deal of decent 
hsman endeavour, are some real 
dariotsof fire. The missionaries went 
to the West Indies, West Africa, South 
Africa, India, China and the Pacific, 
often following in the trail of lay 
converts, many of whom were soldiers 
2nd sailors. Tne tally of death, danger 
and disease in West Africa is a 
Pssehendaele in the history of 
Christian missions. Wave after wave of 
nsuonaries went, knowing that within 
1 lew months they (and their wives) 
would most likely be dead. The stoiy of 
Thomas Freeman's labours in the Gold 
Gout, Nigeria and Dahomey is of 

S lic stature, worthy to stand 
_ ide Coke in the west Indies, 
Posnett in Medak, Mary Batchelor in 
Madras, and Wesley himself. 

If this missionary story is full of 
human faces much of the rest of the 
book Is history in a rather limited sense 
olihe word: one damn thing, or (in this 
context) one redemptive riling, after 
Mother. The various pieces are also 


Faith, flour and jam 

David Martin 

— ‘ politan exponents of laissez-faire, or to ■ and the Co-operative Hymnbook. . u 
political theorists of social liberalism Thatcher's grocer’s shop in Grantham 


Methodism made Its principal impact 
11 England, whereas In Scotland it 
encountered a strong Presbyterian 


f iolitical theorists of social liberalism 
ike Hobhouse and T. H. Green? 
Whence comes the pacifist socialism 
of the Revd the Lord Soper and 
Dr Kenneth Greet? How could the 
same religious crucible forge the 
character of Margaret Thatcher, 
the oratory of Michael Foot, the 
liberal internationalism of Arthur 
Henderson, and the sort of linkages 
represented by J. Scott Lidgett, Arthur 
Salter and the Bermondsey ILP? Was 
the Nonconformist Conscience, and 
notably that of Hugh Price Hughes, as 
powerful or beneficial as some' thought 
it? After all, “the Conscience" 
effectively saw Parnell off the political 
stage, and probably prolonged the 
Irish Question. One or the editors of 
this volume once put the matter of 
Parnell In a nutshell. He claimed that 
once, and only once, in English history , 
did politicians open the Methodist 
Recorder in fear and trembling: over 
Parnell. 1 would add one more 
question, which on the surface appears 
very minor. Granted that statistically 
unlikely things happen all the time, is it 
pure accident that the last three 
Speakers of the House of Commons 
have been Methodists? 

To take that last question first, I 
suspect that so odd a fact tells us 
something about Methodism . If 
Methodism does not operate through 
events it works as a distinctive leaven m 
culture. Methodists know all about 
effective speaking, they are past 
masters in the management of 
meetings and they have from the start 
compromised between incompatibles. 
So they make excellent Speakers. 
The question about Michael Foot and 
Margaret Thatcher is more com- 
plicated. So far as Mr Foot is 
concerned, we see the liberality of his 
father, Isaac Foot, sometime Liberal, 
government minister and Vice- 
President of the Methodist 
Conference, reset in the context of 
radical socialism. So far as Mrs 
Thatcher is concerned, we see an older 
laissez-faire liberalism submerging the 
organlcist theoiy of the traditional 
Conservative. The point Is that 
wherever they go, to right or to left, 
Methodists bring with them liberal 
presuppositions. Both Mrs Thatcher 
and Mr Foot have left the Methodist 
fold, one to become an Anglican, the 
other to embrace agnosticism. That, 
too, is very characteristic (and where 
; would the C of E be without ex- 


and the Co-operative Hymnbook. . 
Thatcher's grocer’s shop in Grantham 
is closed, and as you go about South 
Yorkshire, the Potteries and the 
Deerness Valley, or Bacup and New 
Mills, or Cornwall, the little corner 
shops of Salvation are often boarded 
up, used as warehouses and libraries, 
or given over to some sect still emitting 
the ancient evangelical fire. The 
departure of grocers and artisans is all 
part of the strange death of Methodist 
and Liberal England. 

A writer in this volume complains, 
almost plaintively, that sociologists 
find Methodism more interesting than 
historians. Quite so, and that is, I 
repeat, because Methodism is culture 
moving covertly behind history. 
Happily, there are some outcrops of. 
“culture" embedded in the book, 
which allow me to develop one or two 
. further asides. One outcrop is found in 
the conclusion to the useful chapter 
on Methodist Theology by William 
Strawson, which says that Methodist 
Theology (Wesley apart) is of interest 
mainly to Methodists, An understand- 
. able reason is that Methodist mjnisters 
have devoted themselves, in the 
phraseology of Methodism, to 
. ^travelling’ 1 on the “Circuit Ministry". 
But there are several less good reasons. 
Methodism is a house divided against 
itself without ever quite knowing it. 
Methodism has excellent theological 
colleges, and scholars of the stature of 
John Newton Flew. But many 
Methodists have feared the pale cast of 
thought: Karl Barth in the 1930s, form 
criticism mid-century, new theology 
and morality in the 1960s. Methodists 
have admired and sought education, 
but suspected high culture, poetry and 
the human play of intellect. 


think) of Sir John Betjeman. Much of' j 
the inspiration to build it came from. I 
pious pence and from that typical I 
figure, the "big man in Methodism”, in I 
this case Sir Robert Perks. Hither the 
tribes came up: the clerks, the agents, 
the primary school teachers, the 
domestic servants from Kensington, 
unsatisfied by their demure local 
churches, with memories of fervour at 
Cliff College, Calver (in Derbyshire),, 
or at Piddletrenthide Methodist, 
chapel, and still wanting their gospel | 
hot. Here Mr Meale would make the- 
Grand Organ shake with his own 
composition “The Storm" and Miss' 
Melfor, ARAM, would sing “the 
solo”. When the minister came in 
behind the choir, in all the imposing 
severity of Geneva bands, two-and-a- 
half thousand people would stand up to 
sing, with a machine-gun clatter of 
push-up seals, as in the cinema. They 
made a joyful noise unto the Lord: "U 
for a thousand tongues to sing f My 
great Redeemer's Praise", to bouncy 
roulades iii E flat, the best kind of poor 
man's Handel. This was no pappy and 
nondescript imitation of the debased 
and God-forsaken Anglican liturgy of 
today, but what they called “the word 
come with power". Sometimes it was a 
pretty long word, too, a quarter Of an 
hour of back-aching Nonconformist 
crouch in the Long Prayer, and then 


every eye fixed on the preacher far a 
forty-minute exegetical feast: the 

Word of God, “rightly divided". One 
moment the congregation would break 
into scattered "Hallelujahs”, the next 
ripple with laughter as the minister 
despatched the “guzzling vulgarians” 
of the drink trade to hell, go tearful as 
he told some homely story, and fall 
silent and awestruck as they -were 
"washed in the blood of the Lamb”. 

I have the real history of Methodism , 
ie the sociology, in front of me now. 
mementoes of two great preachers: Dr 
Dinsdale T. Young, DD. and Dr 
William Sangster, PhD, both of whom 
ra|e just one mention in the, “official” 
history. Jn among the frugal hospital 
-friendly societies, and all the small 
Insurances of the last generation, is a 
yellow memento of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Dr Young in 1936. The last 
expansion of Methodism was only a 
decade since, and nobody realized the 
succession was unsure. . Present in the 
morning were Sir Malcolm Perks, Bt, 
Mr Alfred Hartley, Sir Francis 
Younghusband and • Mr • Arthur 
Henderson, MP, sometime Labour 
Foreign Secretary and President of 
the Disarmament Conference. The 
address in the afternoon was given by 
Sir Henry Lunn, MD, of the travel 
Bgents. Present at the Great 
■nianksgiving Meeting on October 14 
was David Lloyd George, OM, MP, 
supported by two . Methodist- 
Cabinet Ministers, Rundman and, 
Kingsley Wood. And Miss Mellor 
again ‘sang the solo in “Hear ■ my 
prayer”. “ 

■ Ichabod. Nobody foresaw the do 1 -; 
dines which came lea .doleful -nadir' 
in the 1960s, or the misbegotten 
ecumenical enterprises which split “the 
Connexion" in the lower if not 
the ■ tipper ' echelons, and' allowed 
MethodUirt to haemorrhage with 
uncertainty. Methodists , were poised 

■ between 'the.^btesiantdis^ntofthe 
•ora Primitives like Professor Kingsley 
Barrett and a desire^ to obliterate 
character and denominational .variety 
In the omnium gatherum. All thil you 
will find in this volume’s expert 
“Postscript” J by Rupert Davies, with 
most of the blood and. tears drained 
out. 

■ 1 can only regret b'pec more that the 
| real history of Methodism is partly 


Aneralized- resistance to Prates* 
Mlbm. So the pieces on Scottish, 
and Irish Methodism are inter- 
stinjl'.as studies in the sociological 
actions which inhibited, advance 
England. The schisms of 
yUwdlim • also make a unified 
||TOlye difficult. Some Methodists 
Primitive, some Wesleyan, 
^ ‘dependent, some Episcopal 
w America), some United, some 
^Itched to 1 the Methodist New 
^anexion, and some simply "Bible 
Those very names - new, 
independent, primitive etc - 
taapsulate the history of Christian 
in dealing with all these strands 
Sy final unification in 1932, the 
^Weyaiis take the lion’s share*. But 
wi they always did, 

JjMnk .the trouble with writing 
Moominational histories is that after 
^gn«nth century the voluntary 
^watiom do not participate much in 
evangelical revival Itself 
event, aridls in large measure 
£ a .major historic shift, 

rartti w ]?^ et y to enthusiasm -and 
WiriMtion arid fr0Itt churches 

in nations and localities, to free 
.The ; vejy change in 
K^ °gy from Church and parish to 
ahd ^ ls 

fe4rs^r ation mo ™ 

A^^gethdr'. of course, because 
WSL.? i JRHdtwly historical 

™ 6 vy ^ght about 

kwHS* England front 

.jg^mwargahkmipsrijght 


step away from local preaching, ana 
what remains in Mrs Thatcher is the 
stubborn individualism of the Non-: 
conformist shopkeepers of England. 

If I may put it epigrammaticaily, 
Methodism Is hot about Acts and 
Insurrections but about groceries. The 
Methodist grocer, ‘ like the Non- 
conformist Conscience, Is, or was, 
a byword. Methodism -is rooted and 
I 1 In “faith nlrniR 1 * hut 


For example, Hartley College, where 
A. S. Peake, the great biblical exegete 
of Primitive Methodism, taughi, ow ed 
almost everything to Sir william 
Pickles Hartley, and therefore to jam. 
Equally, a very large proportion of all 
Methpdist/ .chattels, are glrt about 
financially with the fortune of the Rank 
family, and therefore with flour. The 
munificence of Joseph Rank and of J. 
Arthur (Lord) Rank has been spread 
abroad in many directions, but 
especially to Methodist church 
buildings. From time to time tne 
Conscience" has emitted a feeble 
squeak about cinemas and (now) 
bingo, but . it- knows that many a 
Methodist chapel would never have 
risen but for (lour £nd fecks. ■ y'. 

■ The last and filial historical question 
about Methodism also has to do with 
Grocer’s shops. When th6 historian (or 


mobility is almost coexistensive with 
the spread of educational opportunity, 
though not solely due to it. The great 
period of Mc{hooo odist societies in the 
universities was immediately post-war, 
with the children of the Wesleyan 
public schools at Oxbridge, and the 
grammar-school boys at Sheffield and 
Manchester, 

Even In architecture, apart from 
some of the early neo-classical 
buildings like Wesley’s Chapel in City 
Road, they took up with a kind of 
pinched Gothic, with more stunted 
turrets than dreaming spires. But then, 
of course, they built those houses of 
God with their own hard-earned cash, 
in places where muck and brass go 
together. Since then they have moved, 
up from Cornwall and tne West, down 
from the North-East, losing fervour 
and accents en route for Coulsdon 
and Purley. The underlying' social 
schizophrenia, complementing theo- 
logical and eeeleslologlcal schizo- 
phrenia, was (o begin . in Vlarge 
Industrial village, or a Bible Christian 
hide-out in Brixham, and dnd in 
Finchley. 

The schizophrenia, and lack of 
intellectual coherence, has all, to do 
with this ambiguous Alpha and 
Omega. “Methodism was born in 
sone . says the 1933 Methodist. Hymn 
K. lnlhc heyday of the Meth«list 
People that meant Huddersfield 
Choral Society. It meant and 

The Messiah (n the -Town -HaU, wife 
plenty of roast beef from the buses, 
and Stainer's Crucifixion or From 
Olivet to Calvary in the local chapel. 
But if Methodism was bom in song, 
somewhere along fee Hbe 
ex-Methodist epded up .in ^the Bach 

Choir. Down a \ . the 
chapel they worshipped with spon- 
taneous Euchansts, .or sang Moody 

, and Sankey; round at fee ex-weslpyan 
, they worshipped »•: with 
; ' Cranmef.' and ;eyen a Te Deunt 
(J*to- 5 ,; : _o „couno. V AH- the 
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• Madeleine Ashby. Now we go to shop 
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absent, though if one of Methodism ® 
most brilliant historians, > Professor 
Gordon Rupp, had contributed, wc 
would halve had the real presence all; 
right. I will provide one tnpre hint of 
that real presence , taking my ouefron) 
fee 1 quotations in J. ~M. Turner 8 
chapter on pp $16^17. They are from 
two. of' Methodism’s ?ihiaent sons: 
Nqnnan'(Lord) Blrkett, QC, afrdRasil 
Willey.'; (Methodists ..have always 
prided feentaelves pri;,thelr “great * 
men” even when few - have: drifted. 

. away, like < Selwyn Upyd, . a^.Qian-. 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Blrkett, 
Thefe is In them a’ mixture of proud, 

independence, ;, Which keeps ‘fab the 

friendly ^.ety - .paymrints,* drop*, 
, pennies in fee- JMA missionary boxi; 
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and scrubs behind the ears, with social 
deference and more than a hint of 
ressentiment. The best of the Methodist 
character is represented by Sir Herbert 
Butterfield, the fine moral grain of 
upright Yorkshire stock, and the worst 


of all is shown in unction, prurience, 
meanness and plain utility. It is a deep 
ambivalence, covered with a certain 


self-satisfaction, caught beautifully by 
Samuel Butler In his Notebooks: 
“When we sing 'Hallelujah, for the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth' we 
mean our God is a great God, and 
we’re no small beer ourselves."! 

Lord Birkett puts it this way: 

My mother and father, they were 
Wesleyan Methodists and I suppose 
one would say that they were very, 
very, devoted people. I shall always 
be grateful for my home life and for 
the chapel life to which they led me. 
My knowledge of the Authorized 
Version and the hymns of Wesley 
and Watts are certainly some of my 
very greatest possessions, and at the 
most formative period of my life I 


shall never cease to be grateful for 
the training I had in religious things. 
Basil Willey also reveals that half- 
vanished culture, reminding us how 
utterly irrelevant was Otto's “The 
Holy'* to most Methodist worship: 

Respectability, rather than rev- 
erence, was what filled the air 
'of the Edwardian pseudo-gothic 
building, with its walls of new red 
brick exuding patches of salty white 
crystals. The nymns, unless the tune 
happened to be one ofour favourites 
such as “Gopsal” or "Wrestling 
Jacob", were something to be 
endured, not sung (my father, I 
noticed, never sang); the Te Deum, 
when it occurred, was a penance (I 
knew what my father thought of it 
because he used to sing, with 
suppressed vehemence, the last 
word only - “confounded"); the 
prayers, especially the "long” 
prayer, were embarrassing because 
in their approach to the Almighty 
the Methodist ministers of those 
days commonly used a tone of easy 


familiarity, as of (he leader of a 
deputation interviewing a trusted 
but perhaps not too well-informed 
chief. The sermon was the thing: it 
was the centre-piece and raison 
d'fitre of the whole performance. 
Upon this I knew that my father's 
closest and most critical attention 
would be fixed and upon this I knew 
that we should have his detailed 
judgments over the Sunday dinner 
afterwards. 

The right point to end is precisely (he 
Sunday Dinner, which was the real 
presence of a Methodist eucharist, the 
sacred elements of roast potatoes, 
roast beef and Yorkshire pudding, 
and all of them good- for you. To 
Lancashire flour and jam add York- 
shire pudding. If drinking was a major 
vice, eating was a cardinal virtue. 

When I say Methodism has no 
“history” I mean that it lost contact 
with “events”, except for the furore 
over the 1902 Education Act and 
Parnell. Just so did the Church of 


Martyrdom and merit 

' according to Matthew 27:7-8 it ii 

J, Duncan M. Derrett graveyarri that takes the benefit. 


Certainly the internal contradictions 
of the texts, coupled with the poetic 
gifts of their transmitters, pose 
continual problems, provocations to 
the clever man who sees ail his 
predecessors as cretins. Maccoby puts 
his finger right upon the point. Many 
will surely puzzle over: "The son of 
man indeed goeth as it is written of 
him: but woe to that man by whom the 
Son of man is betrayed! Good were it 
for that man if he had never been 
bom.” But if one does not admit that it 
comes from Jesus, or from those who 
believed it was entirely credible in his 
mouth, speculation is boundless. Now 
in fact Jesus was (Maccoby would deny 
this) a martyr, not for the notion that 
he was a saviour, but for his belief in a 
super-religion. For it he accumulated 
merit at the expense of those who 
caused him to suffer. The idea that he 
was sacrificed - as extraordinary as his 
Last Supper injunctions - fits his own 
■ imaginative- presentation of his self- 
chosen mission, as the earliest texts 
rather betray than assert. No doubt 
such poetry has diverted attention 
from his message, as the process 
of “domesticating" him has gone 
forward; but it is clear he believed he 
could redeem all cultures from the 
burden of their common inheritance 
(they were slaves to sin): such genius 
dwarfs all enquirers unless their 
comprehension enables them to 
become his friends (John IS: 14-15), 
Meanwhile Judas Tscariot is not (he 
Jewish people writ small, but, as it 
were, Judah; the elder brother who 
sold Joseph and later, in Jewish legend, 
repented and was folly reinstated by 
that model of forgiveness. 

The book deserves some publicity: if 
only because by a unique chemistry it 
betrays prestigious essays in ideas. As 
if it were a “control” it detects as bogus 


Hyajh Maccoby 

The Sacred Executioner; Human 
Sacrifice and the Legacy of Guilt 

208pp. Thames and Hudson. £10.95. 

0 500012814 

"Not only does he lie dead on the altar, 
atoning tor the community’s sins, but 
he remains alive, perpetually bearing 
the sins of the community where they 
can do no harm - in the desert.” So the 
Sacred . Executioner, at long last 
discovered by Hyam Maccoby, ex- 
plains at one swoop not only Judas 
(who turns out to be Jesus's own 


The Sacred Executioner can be read 
only as a marvellously sustained 
parody of Old and New Testament 
research. This could not have been 
carried off without the help of a 
respectable publisher. Thames and 
Hudson, famed for books of beauty 


not a study of human sacrifice (which 
would have required a passage from 
the Aztecs to modern New Guinea via 
the Bible and suttee) but a send-up of 
the pretensions of that amalgam 


of pseudo-psychology, half-baked 


brother), but also Moses (who,, in a 
: frenzy, tried to kill his son, but was let 

- oft by his wife's circumcising the latter 
; r ctrcumclrion -being, apparently, 

'a symbol' of female 'dominance), 
Abraham (who was strangely praised 
for being ready to sacrifice Isaac - or 
was it FsmnaelT), Ham (who was really 
Noah’s eldest son and castrated him 
while he was engaged in drunken 
sexual ■ intercourse), Lainech (who, 
.surprisingly, killed one of his wives’ 
•’‘boys’’) and Cain, who, among other 
things, stupidly overlooked a sheep 
.crouching at his door. The Jewish 
people are scapegoats (with red wool 

- twisted tound their horns) for a crime 
they did not commit. For (we are told) 
JCsus wqs executed as a. messianic 
revolutionary dnd was later depicted as 
a "saviour” by q Hellenistic-mado- 
craied Paul arid whitewashed, by pro-. 
Roman evangelists. The Jews, owing 
nothing to their self-imposed and 
deeply introverted and lachrymose 

. endogamy, are (it is implied) con- 
demned, nice the Wandering Jew, 
.into an. eternity in which Freud, 
mutriarehyV-patriatchy, pre-Oedlpal 
mythology, Satan ,;Lold, Shylpck and 
..the Virgin Mary dance perpetually to 
Jhe sounds of an Inept and infertile 
compiler of Genesis rummaging' atnld 
. the (quite imaginary) genealogies df 
. the Renites Cainltes s *Rechabite$) 
who, .while having their own notions 


Neutestamentler, abuses his constit- 
uents' patience. AU good spoofs have a 

niuA.BUInU nllia aHl( In \4 n I mmA 


fact which would have set all his 
pastiche in a sobering light. The 
ancient Jews (and many of their 
descendants) share the genuine 
oriental concept, of immense age, that 
the sufferings of the just are an 
atonement for the wicked. One cannot 
acquire merit by sinning (except, of 
course, according to Rasputin’s book). 
By leaving this out, Maccoby achieves, 
almost unnoticed, a construction - to 
wonder at. • 

The men (and alas a few women) 
whom he must be parodying ate bold to 
the point of recklessness. The Irony in . 
their sources is Ignored as if everything 


. about the Flood,- wisely keep off the 
booze. The feet that neither Abraham 
■ nor Judas fits is neither here nor there: 
the latter’s bo&e!s, like Attis* blood, 
: act- as a fertilizer (Acts 1: 18*19), but 


Were .In .dead-pan earnest,. Their 
"documents”, are' cut and carved, 
letten and words are changed round, 
portions are omitted as wetland where 
theories lack support conjecture 
supplies . every need. Imaginary 
.episodes and explanations are prof- 
fered, and. the august discipline, of 
. history is prostitute^ to each .new 
requirement of the customers for the. 
time being, the Churches. Ruitmann, 
for example. Cut St John’s Gospel into 
bits, rearranged them like a pack pf 
cards, wrote a commentary upon them 
and was admired by the world. Such 
antics are reckoned to them for 
scholarship, They are nothing if not 
original; and this is what Maccoby is 
bpund to be ridiculing. 


only because by a unique chemistry it 
betrays prestigious essays in ideas. As 
If it were a “control" it detects as bogus 
any research into the self-images of 
ancient cultures which begins from a 
predictable starting-point. Far. out- 
doing Lewis Carroll in satire upon 
Intellectual , fashion, Maccoby's Im- 


plied and subtle rebuke is deserved. As 
one conjecture follows another in a 
seemingly -inevitable chain, we are 
warned of the evils of flattering our 


England lose contact with events after 
the Non-Jurors and Dr Sacheverell, 
declining into a style or styles, into the 
Trollopean or Oxford Movement 
scene. Yet what happened in West 
Africa, South Africa, the West Indies, 
the Pacific Islands, even in parts of 
India and China, and above all in the 
United States, is history of a strangely 
impressive kind. It is world historical 
because Methodism initialed the idea 
of the movement. A movement can 
wither in its birthplace, as several 
world religions have done, and yet 
elsewhere create a cultural mode, and 
even provide some of the defining 
characteristics of a nation. 

Martin Lipset has argued that the 
original deposit of Calvinism in 
America mutated from the Elect to 
Bostonian Elite. Thereafter the 
defining characteristic of American 
culture was provided by Wesley’s 
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carillon sounding hymns from fo 
bastard Gothic chapel of a univcrSw 
burit on tobacco. Methodism, br<2 
understood, and murk 


Arminian, ie universalist, theology. 
The Kingdom of God in America really 
spread when Charles Wesley's “For all, 
for all, my Saviour died” Became the 


underetooj. and much more broadh 
than any denominational historv cm 
encompass, initiated all that-, abov-afl 
the way Americans speak. “ThvsoeMh 
bewrayeth thee." For great abodanH 
considerable ill, this uhlitariiEZ 
and pragmatic unction has been more 
powerful than Anglicanism, and a 
great deal more effective than good 
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The Christian TheCostof 

Experience of God Authority 

as Trinity , Graha M.sh aw . 

■ James P M ? ck ? y . From the beginning the New : 

-. The long-awaited sequel to Jesus; 1 Testamenthas been Used to 

The Man and the Myih more than ' ™* n »pul ate a nd control as well as 

lives up to its predecessor. Ranging bring freedom., ’Shaw’s book is in 

from the patristic period to modern „ sarfle '* ne ns J°hn Robinson's 
times, it provides * foil discussion of Honest to God . . . and It will lake 

all the issues raised by the Trinity, f* 10 same stick . . , This kind pf 

from the perspective that the Trinity jettisons much but leaves 1 

is a christo logical doctrine. A John Whale in th e Sunday 

superb book, it also has (hose. 77m«. ^ 

[ouches of personal warmth which , ■ P *9:50 m . 

' are so characteristic pf the author. 
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readers, as second-rate film-makers 
construct their products by listing what 
audiences have paid to see in the past. 
The publishers have taken a dreadful 
risk, Reviewers* hot noticing the give- 
away clue, might have taken the 
argument seriously! Thames and 
Hudson have added .to their 
distinguished list' an . egregious title, 
which exposes devasiatingly the mind 
of a distinct class of -Western; society 
which insults the public by imputing to 
it an eager credulity ana a boundless 
patience with a self-serving pseudo- 
science. The book' could have been 
Bubtltled- "The Librarian's Revenge", 
but that wduld : have, deprived the 
author of all his fun, 

JhcTouma/ of Jewish Studies, Volume 
XXXHI Nosi 1-2 (1982). is entitled 
£ Honour of Ylgael Yadin, 
edited by Oeza Vermes and Jacob 
Neusner (602pp. ; Oxford: Centre for 
Postgraduate Hebrew Studies. £6). It 
contains- forty-six articles arranged in 
five sections: : “Archaeology and 
Ancient Near East", ;• “The^Jble", 
e j i J“ ter -Testamental Period” , 
History in '. the Hellenistic and 
Roman Eras” and “Rabbinic and 

Thought”' ,LlteratUf6 ' Jewish 


Peter Hebblethwaite 

Charles Dahm 

Power and Authority In the Catholic 
Church: Cardinal Cody in Chicago 

334pp. University of Notre Dame 
Press, available in the UK through 
International Book Distributors. 
£14.25. 

0 268 01536 5 


Cardinal John J. Cody, Archbishop of 
Chicago, died on April 25, 1982. Few 
cardinals have been so cruelly and 
mercilessly abused. By dying when he 
did, Cody narrowly escapee! a Federal 
investigation into allegations that he 
had diverted up to a million dollars of 
Church money to a lifelong friend, Mrs 
Helen Wilson. Cody protested his 
innocence and attributed the alleg- 
ations to detractors. On his death-bed 
he declared: “I forgive them - but God 
won't." The financial scandal was bad 
enough. But then a priest-sociologist of 
the diocese wrote a best-selling novel 
called The Cardinal Sins. Of course the 
lecherous old goat who appeared in the 
novel bore no resemblance (said the 
author) to the actual cardinal of 
Chicago. But the trial by Innuendo 
continued. 

The harassment of Cody is still not 
over. Now he becomes the first modern 
cardinal to be studied as an instance of 
the abuse of power. What makes it all 
the more galling is that the work is 
done by a Dominican priest, that he 
was rewarded with a PhD by the 
University of Wisconsin for his critical 
effort* and that the Catholic University 
of Notre Dame should have published 
it. Charles Dahm, OP, knows the 
diocese of Chicago backwards. Unlike 
the 2,200 diocesan priests, ho was not 
directly dependent on the cardinal for 
funds or patron age . So he cpuld quietly 
gather his material, attend meetings, 
observe inconsistencies between 
theology and practice, slowly build up 
his eictureof the abuse of authority in 
the largest diocese of the United States 
-two and a half million Catholics, half 
of them black or Hispanic. The book 
belongs to no known literary gCnre. lt 
is history, sociology, group dynamics, 
higher gossfp, theology, , exposfi 
journalism, psychological analysis and 
much else besides.. it would make a 
good movie. . 


on calling his “Mansidn", vainly trying 
to fend off attacks by censoring tbe 
diocesan paper, the Chicago Camlk. 
Thus Daiim’s book is built on a 
paradox: though Cody Is blamed for so 
much that went wrong, he is at tbe 
same time absolved on the grounds 
that “what happened in Chicago arose 
out of the logic of the institution and 
not the peculiarities of the incumbent 
bishop". That does not, however, 
mean that Cody's predecessors and 
successors were or will be trapped in 
the same “logic of the institution". 

For it was Cody's arrival at a time 
when attitudes were in transition that 
caused the problem. It was perfectly 
natural for him to keep a tight and 
personal control on finance, to dose 
down inner-city parishes without 
consultation, to set up a four-million- 
dollar TV station, again without 
consultation. The trouble was that be 
was dealing with a generation of priests 
who had imbibed the slogans of 
Vatican II about “partidpation” and 
“co-responsibility”; more Important 
perhaps, they nnd learned on the 
streets of Chicago how to organize a] 
city ward or a neighbourhood group. 
They wanted a share In Cody’s auth- 
ority. They thought the instrument 
for this was the Senate of Priests,, 
a now body that was soon castrated. 
Cody continued to treat them like 
children. 

Despite the air of learned ob- 
jectivity, there are moments when it 
becomes clear that Dahm has.his knife 
in Cody. Here is Cody arriving,}) 
Chicago in 1965 - he came by train to 
style, picking up on the way lhei mayors 
of New Orleans and Kansas QtyJ™: 
previous dioceses: “Portly and mow* 
mnvino. he smiled genially > e “ “P 1 } 


wKBrtS minrl However, it should be said that Fr 
. nf Dahm la not concerned at all with the 
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self-serving pseudo- KSLlSP, the cent S char B e £ 
ok' could have! been 1 1,16 ** a 

Jbrarian’s Revenge”, P ° 

have, deprived foe ' l* there nothing to be said in 
fun, GOdy a defence?, There is a sense in 

ur of Ylgael Yadin JJ 8lc j?|! in th® manner 

Venirarand Jwob c S?H t c had seen his seniors 

. ; Oxford: Centre for Sttem 8 Th« S, •**?■ no 
threw Studies. £6) It fm!?’ slze wealth of 
r articles arranged fa tend £® a . ns ^ops 

“Archaeology and . nwrelike top executives 

East" . :• “The 8 Blble’’ rS? u pa8t Rj\ ^ E 8 Wse » ®’®st mbi” i 
stamental Period”; S& W °R^in? V A “ ^ had he u^ ke ^ 
inithe Hellenistic and SSiv ^ loric !?' what he 

isolated and alone in what he insiated . 


sums up the effects of Cow* 
stewardship: “The giant b«trpdfl 
wreckage of the Chicago Church- W 
enemies were , dispersed 
scores of others had resigned 
active ministry , . . or even wj 
the Church.” In between, the story a . 
chronicled in fastidious detail. 

You might think that-M^gb*. 
enough. But Professor Richard ' 
Schoenherr, who contributes a f 
word, has studied 
ebses and, we. are tola, 
general conclusions about 
apply, to other dioceses. M wC V* ?iSd 
are joys in store. It remains only wgg,,: 
that Cody’s succetfor, . Atg WJ. 
Joseph Bemadii), arrived 'jSSfid 
July to immense acclaim.. ft WJjSS 
that his jowls did not l oc f 

episcopal, that he carried.hu ovM 

at the airport, that he actually 
down. Michigan Avenue and 
people. A new, post-Cody i; 

dawned.- . 

" ~ ” ‘‘ ' 

The latest In Mowbray’S:®^® 
Church Series is P e L S ^™M 
Poverty: Priorities for 
Church by John Atherton . 


0 264' 66825 1). Jgrt 

on experiences pf p°ycr^>fl . o* 

: Britain today; attifodes jp-tn^ff^ 
individualist, .area, v* n v ry’igj; 
institutional J explanations dtoai*#* 
responses to jJoVHgJ-' JS. 
What the practice of 

be* in » relation -t^ ppyertf.'Ww 4 

fulfilment. V. 1 ' ' 
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The cardinal’s contradictions 


jovcbSugg (Editor) 
i Packet of Letters : A Selection from 
{Impendence of John Henry 

Vcinnan 

jvjm. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £16 

lfe £ 9 95! ' 


Owen Chadwick 

■itmam 

Uo- Oxford University Press. £6.95 
HJeiback,£1.50). 
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ft* monumental edition of The Utters 
Li Diaries of John Henry Newman , 
T aincli the twenty-one volumes 
am ing the Catholic period were 
dittd by Charles Stephen Dessain 
mwmd 1961 and his untimely death in 
]W6, has still another five volumes to 
p as well as a final index volume, 
Kfare all the thirty-two volumes are 
complete; it is comparable only to that 
ether great enterprise, the still 
complete Pilgrim edition of the 
Dickens letters. If tbe same literary 
significance cannot be claimed for it, 
coliiDly the Newman letters not only 
rthance his reputation as one of the 
greatest writers of English prose but 
ibo afford a wealth of material for 
AM-literary specialists in various 
fields. 

There are some 20,000 letters 
aunt, from which Joyce Sugg has 
chosen 155 for her handy little 
selection (which is not drawn only front 
tbe published volumes). Her fresh and 
interesting introduction makes some 
excellent and penetrating points. She 
observes that Newman “was at once 
ray simple and very complex"; and yet 
si tbe same time “one is conscious 
of mystery and ambivalence". She 
Motions some apparent contra- 
dktkma in his character, but not the 
central, fascinating tension in Newman 
between conservatism .and. libcrnlism, 
irate balance of deference to tradition 
od openness to new developments, 
jroch achieved consummate theo- 
Wcal expression in the mature 
Roman Catholic works, and the 
nbtlety of which often eluded his 
contemporary correspondents. 


Joyce Sugg says that paradoxically ( 
Newman's "humour flourished most i 
when he was in his sixties and when his ( 
life was most dreary". It is certainly < 
true that there are some very funny i 
holiday letters in this period, but lam; 
not sure that they are funnier than the I 
letters which belong to the earlier i 
period of his satirical writings, Loss \ 
and Gain, Anglican Difficulties and | 
The Present Position of Catholics. ' 
Again, it is oddly imprecise to say that : 
Newman found m the Roman Catholic 
Church “a dogmatic formulation that 
would satisfy his Christocentric mind". 
What absorbed the imagination and 
mind of Newman was the primitive 
Church of the Fathers: what had 
become of this early Church where the 
classic formulations of Christianity had 
been hammered out? Had it been 
broken apart into “branches” (as 
Tractariamsm claimed) or was its 
continuing identity to be found in the 
Roman Catholic Church in spite of 
all the obvious differences and 
dissimilarities? Like all genuine 
conversions, Newman's was essentially 
a “recognition" or vision rather than 
the acceptance or discovery of a theory 
or argument. 

Joyce Sugg does not attempt to 
answer the problem of the abrasiveness 
of some of Newman's letters, although 
she is right to say that he mellowed as 
the years went by. I think, as others 
have pointed out, that there is more to 
it than that. There is no doubt that as a 
Catholic Newman was more liberal and 
open than he had been as an Anglican; 
this was partly the result of exper- 
iencing the drawbacks of an author- 
itarian Church (as opposed to a Church 
that lacked authority) and partly the 
result of a new liberating confidence 
which he enjoyed as a member of a 
Church sure of its identity and beliefs. 

The editor distinguishes eleven 
separate categories ofletters and her 
selection is on the whole very good and 
representative. Sf^e says that ‘perhaps 
the largest group ofletters ana one of 
the most interesting Is concerned with 
spiritual advice". This-may be true If 
one takes “spiritual” in a very wide 
sense. But if one understands It in a 
narrow sense, then the reader of 
Newman's letters is likely to be 


Ian Ker 

disappointed. Just as Newman remains 
almost totally detached from the social 
(as apart from political) issues of his 
day, so the letters are remarkably 
reticent about prayer and the inner 
spiritual life. It is as if Newman's 
famous “reserve" precluded him from 
comment on the most secular as well as 
the most religious of subjects. There is 
plenty of excellent practical advice, but 
virtually no “spiritual direction” in the 
more specialized sense. Perhaps 
Newman s explicit disclaimer of any 
expertise here may apply also to 
questions of social reform. 

There are some very surprising 
omissions. For example, the last, 
moving letter Newman wrote from 
Littlemore to Mrs Bowden should 
certainly have been included - this 
traumatic leave-taking is not covered 
at all. The editor excuses the lack of 
letters to the colourful Father Faber on 
the grounds that many of them are dull 
and on business matters, and that 
Newman was “cautious and reserved 
with Faber because lie did not trust 
him". But this is not quite true. There 
are a number of letters to Faber, 
particularly in 1849 when the London 
Oratory split off but before the final 


particularly in 1849 when the London 
Oratory split off but before the final 
break, which are neither dull nor 
cautious: in spite of Newman’s 
increasing exasperation and unease, he 
can be very funny indeed when writing 
to Faber. At least one letter from this 
important episode should have been 
included. 

As an example of the marvellously 
laconic abruptness with which 
Newman could write when he wonted, 
the famous letter to Monsignor Talbot 
(“Birmingham people have souls") is 
included .out several other magnificent 
snubs are missing. One looks in vain 
for the sombre, stately and superbly 
ambivalent snub to Cardinal Wiseman 
who had conveyed a wish from the 
dying Faber to see Newman: 

My dear Lord Cardinal 

I thank your Eminence for 
the feeling which dictated your 
Eminence's letter. , 

I am perfectly aware of the 
hopeless state In which Fr Faber lies. 

Your Eminence will be glad 
to know that Fr Faber has already 


Pulpit power 


John Whale 

H, Murray 

D. Martyn Lloyd -Jones: The First 
forty Years 1899-1939 

Jtyp. Edinburgh: Banner of Truth 

Tnw.tt.95. 

085151 353 0 

Jftat initial Initial would be the clue, if 
™were needed: Martyn Lloyd-Jones 
a Nonconformist divine. He was 
JJJPn of a Cardiganshire general- 
wwtteeper who brought him up 
Calviitistic Methodism - a 
f^ytenan denomination, confus- 
I$L? nd * ar 8 M i > n Wales. The 
poeral store went bankrupt, after, a 
ore.^and was succeeded by a dairy in 
"Wtminster; the young Martyn w$nt 
^Warylebope Grammar School, 
32} P n K> Bart's, qualified as a 
Worlied under Horder apd 


Eh Wo to haye a distinguished 
Pww In prospect. But at (he 
fW wt y' s « fte decided to go back 
“ a minister for his 

^ftfc. and f ° T conserva,rve 

he ttJ ok up work 
u»i Sr toB in Aberavon; a 

Swansea Bay. Between 
iiiraW aj* “mpegafipn grew in 
®nd fervour; and be himself. 
(5.; n 8 iron other Welsh milDlts tod 


(E n 8 'tom other Welsh pulpits 
MaSlJS JSSrtV*, evenings; _ 


Sjjj® metier 


r Welsh pulpits too 
ty evenings; and 
), became thfe best- 
in Wales. Large 


SJaSEW 5 - to hear - 

^^•fl&to pay for the damage. ! 

successful trips tp 

Y$V. ■/.>[, ■ V- 


Wales for the Westminster Chapel, a ( 
stronghold of Congregationalisl < 
fundamentalism in ^ London. ^ near i 
Buckingham Palace. At that Mint, just 
before the Second World War,. this 
book ends; but Dr Lloyd-Joness. - 
ministry there was to last another thirty 
years - his biographer was his assistant 
minister in the late 1950s - and he was 
probably the last of the London pulpit 
stare, drawing a crowd on the strength 
of his reputation. He died in 1981. . 

Few things are so evanescent as 
eloquence. Lloyd-Jones was not 
covetous of literary fame, any more 
than of clerical status. His chosen 
Instrument was the spoken word (in 
lengths of as much as an hour a* a time, 
anJwith no JokeiJ.At flnt he wrote ihb 
principal sermons out ip falLand tpgi • 
made outline arid preached from 
that; but he seems soon to have 
abandoned the first stage, mKtonlT 
early sermons from Aberavon surwe- 
Similarly, journalists who report^ the 
• persuasive earnestness of his preaching 
seem nevertheless to have written few 
specimen sentences down in their 
notebooks. - ' 

his message of assured aalvatioh for 
those who repented and believed.' But 
we do not learn who he thought went. 
, there, or what lie thought it was like . 

I Some of the tropk's silenres bayean 

- interest of their own. A though the 
backfiroand to oiiicb of the story 

r. indu&al South Wales in foelate-l&Os 

f the Depression. .JJpydJwMH:- 

- view', accorded , by 
deridalintervtewer. was 
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convert sinners". He believed that God 
ordered human affairs in some detail: 
after a brief illness had kept him from a 
Moral Rearmament meeting in 
Aberystwyth, he traced his absence to 
divine Intervention; yet he Is nowhere 
reported as speculating on why God 
did not Intervene in the sjump. 

Again, a man of sdence, hd read the 
Bible through once a year; , but in the 
test of his voluminous reading - 
sermons, lives of. preachers, church 
history - there is little mention of 
scientific biblical criticism. And 
although admirers often remarked on 
his having left a mfidical career, the 
book contains no comment on the fact 
that his wife too had qualified as . a 
doctor, and may not have found as 
much to put in the place of medical 

practice as he did. r 

Some of these silences will perhaps 
be made good later. The Lloyd-Jones 
memorials are planned on a Victorian 
scale: Iain ^Murray hopw to 
continue the biography, and the 
publishers promise volumes, of the 
husband's early sermons and Uie wife s 
Aberavod. recollections. 

! . “SiT^fcces; but tbey>!llaUo; 

. find several comfortable stones about 
; conversion - of -the reprobate who 
previously drankhifichriaren s dmner- 
money and kept coal in the bath; pf the 
,■ illiterate who then insisted that Mts- 

s' 


been informed by me, not only of my co 
wish to sec him, but of the precise th 
time when I hope to have that sad ui 
satisfaction. (v 

And surely the pithy letter to Manning a 
(“I do not know whether I am on my P 1 
head or my heels, when I have active 
relations with you. In spite of my ?' 
friendly feelings, this is the judgment ir 
of my intellect) should have found a | 
place. It is no less surprising that the ” 
splendid letter to Francis Newman on 
temperance has been omitted: "As to r 
what you tell me of Archbishop r 
Manning, I have heard that some also c 
of our Irish bishops think that too many j 
drink-shops are licensed. As for me, I ! 
do not know whether we have too 1 
many or tod few." J 

On a very different note, a movingly v 
affectionate and humble letter to • 
W. P. Gordon, showing Newman's a 
extreme shyness, is a Rule missing f 
gem: “Many is the time I have stood • 
over the fire at breakfast or looked at . 
you at Recreation, hunting for s 
something to talk about. . . . The ( 
date is 1849, an important year In , 
Newman’s life, and one that is ignored ; 
in this collection. 

Although these letters I have , 
mentioned are superior to many : 
included (which could easily have 
made room for them), Joyce Sugg's 
selection is a good dip into the vast 
correspondence and provides an 
attractive and useful introduction to 
Newman. 

Owen Chadwick’s slim volume on 
Newman in the Oxford "Past Masters” 
series is on the whole balanced and 
reliable. But the reader who is looking 
for a masterly essay by a master of the 
subject will be disappointed. 

It must be said that Professor 
Chadwick's strangely staccato prose 
■does not help. It produces a curiously 
simplistic effect, at times lapsing into 
banality: “In 1872 an officious verger 
turned him out of St Paul’s Cathedral, 
r partly because he looked shabby, fit 
r whs his ‘new’ Coat but had hu ng in his ■ 
cupboard unused for a long, time.) He 
i did hot mind," It seems odd to devote 
space to such details when there is 
I apparently no room even to mention 
r the early Lectures on Justification , 
Newman's greatest Strictly theological 
work and an important landmark in 
ecumenical theology. 

That omission is all the more' 
surprising because (bis study is, if 
anything, too narrowly religious and 
j theological.-The whole Newman does 
. not come across. Chadwick is at pains 
‘ to emphasize the sad, sensitive, shy 
“ and solitary aspects of Newman. But 
, he says practically nothing of the man 
e of action and enormous practicality, 
j who master-minded the Tractarian 
agitation, founded a university and 
public school, established irreligious 
e order in England and built several 
e churches. ' 

h Moreover, the chapter “The Nature 
of Newman’s Mind", which Is diffuse 
d and repetitive, completely fails to bring 
I; out the extraordinary sense or the 


concrete and the obsession with 
the “real” in Newman. In order to 
understand the conversion of 1845 


(which may not break an underlying 
continuity but which nevertheless is the 


pivotal point in Newman's life), one 
Has to brine together these two 
elements with others, including an 


imagination unusually alive to 
analogies as well as a relentless - his 
former Tractarian allies called it 
“inexorable" - logic. Chadwick’s 
meagre discussion of the conversion 
neglects both the “implicit” workings 
of Newman’s mind and also the “first 
principles" which led him to Cath- 
olicism. Nor is the author very 
helpful about the “explicit" reasons, 
preferring to leave the reader with his 
view that the withdrawal to Littlemore, 
where Newman did not have to 


"hammer out his oninions underlhe 
scrutiny of an intellectual peer", was 
responsible for an' “enclosed” or 
“solitary outlook" from which he made 
“strange modern Inferences from a 
study of the Monophysites of the fifth 
century” and gave way to “rage about a 
misguided plan to push a bishop into 
Jerusalem". 

The Anglican half of the book is less 
satisfactory than the Catholic half. 
There are too many echoes of the 
distant, forgotten voice of Henri 
Bremond’s The Mystery of Nevmtan 
(which Chadwick calls "almost a 
classic”, while omitting all mention of 
Wilfrid Ward’s Life , which still 
contains some of the most penetrating 
remarks ever made on the nature of 
Newman’s genius). Newman is barely 
allowed to speak for himself, and one 
senses a somewhat stale dependence 
on past memories of. reading rather 
than the freshness of a firsthand 
familiarity with the letters and works. 

Newman as controversialist seems to 
embarrass Chadwick, who remarks 
1 somewhat archly that an “unregen- 
' erate reader may regret the growth 
. jin grace” which he professes to 
t observe in the Letter to- the Duke of 
1 Norfolk - "The controversialist 'had 
1 grown in moral stature,” Bill t as a 
1 controversialist Newman nearly has a 
' claim to a unique place in English 
literature. One can hardly begin to 
understand Newman without . paying 
serious and sustained attention to tWs 
dominant aspect of his life and mind. 

Professor Chadwick makes some 
questionable assertions. Is his 
remarkably confident account of 
1 Newman's personal prayer life based 
1 on actual evidence or just ; dn 
1 Bremond's deductions from the 
1 sermons? Is “neither” of Newman s 
■ novels even “good” (not even when . 
1 compared with ' other Victorian 
religious novels)? Was Newman so 


obviously wasting his time attacking 
ActalUi in the virulently anti-Cathollc 
climate of the time7 Parochial, and 
Plain Sermons. ( In eight, not'. six, 
volumes) may be 1 “one of the great 
English works of moral divinity^ - but 
Is it really true that Newman “never 
wrote better, never, more pb^etfplly, 
never more persuasively”? _ 
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Christopher Bryant 

*a fascinating attempt to explore what religion atid the work of 
one psychologist have to say to one another ... 1 recommend 
it; to anyone interested * n w b Br ^ the paths of.teliglqn and . •. 
psychology cross' •' - ' ■ . . . 

Kobemafy Hartilt, BBC Cotneaportrteu^ * 
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Iulia de Beausobre 

; •. Constance B aldington Smith, 'Y O : ' v- ;/-i 

, : A Russian Christian: in the Wert- ' Y ,'v , Y-‘- 

tuiia.de.: Beauabbre, : wife of Sir Lewis Namier, was • • -.* 
; remarkable pe^. : foyers own htej; ' W- =■ 

Bolshevik Russia, ;ahe.did much to enlg iten the. West about . 

> ' : the reality' of Communiat rule. Her spiritual -writings; Which; •- , : 
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Demonstrative Persons 


Maurice Wiles 

James P. Macecbv 

The Christian Experience of God as 
Trinity 

310pp. SCM Press. £7.50. 

0 334 01937 0 

This book is a sequel lo the author's 
lively Jesus, the Man and the Myth, and 
is written in the same robust and 
expansive style. James P. Mackey 
begins by posing the question: is not 
the doctrine of the Trinity an 
embarrassment to Christians in their 
dialogue with secular humanists and in 
relation to any possible rapprochement 
with Judaism or Islam? His provisional 
answer is: not if it is rightly understood. 
But there, of course, lies the rub. For 
where is (he place of understanding? 
Professor Mackey lias-no doubt where 
our search should begin. The doctrine 
of the Trinity is a Christ ological 
doctrine; it arises directly out of 
Christian reflection on tfie divine 
significance of Jesus. ' El is to its 
historical origins, particularly as 
recorded in scripture and patristic 
writings, that we need to turn for any 
appropriate renewal of understanding. 


historical thickets. But though others 
may be able to describe particular trees 
more precisely. Mackey seems to me to 
have a remarkably penetrating insight 
into the contours of the wood as a 
whole. It is here that the importance of 
the book lies. 

The primary purport of his dis- 
cussion of the New Testament is that 
the use of pre-existence language by 
the New Testament writers is not 
intended by any of them (even the 
fourth evangelist) to indicate the 
existence of a pre-existent person or 
“hypostasis'’ who became Jesus of 
Nazareth by taking on human nature. I 
suspect he slightly overstates his case- 
but only slightly and its main thrust is 
both valid and important. Similarly he 


appropriate renewal or understanding. 
It Is to a survey of that wcli-wom path, 
therefore, tlial the main body or this 
book is devoted. 

Mackey leads us through this 
minefield with a courage that seems at 
times to border on foolhardiness. In an' 
informaf, and not always very elegant, 
style, that coheres rather awkwardly 
with the precision and formality of • 
much of the subject-matter under 
discussion, he surveys the most 
significant New * Testament 
evidence, the critical patristic 
controversies and, more briefly, the 
lateY development of the doctrine, 
particularly in Aquinas, Rahner. Barth 
and Moltmann. The way in which the 
dtetrine ha s mainly been understood is 
, stringently crittetaed fof.lts aridity and , 
its incoherence. These are old and 
familiar complaints, and the way in 
which they are here presented may 
tempt the specialist to dismiss them os 
superficial and not demanding serious 
attention, let alone assent. That, I 
believe, would.be a grave and un- 
warrantable mistake. Mackey fre- 

3 uently writes in acknowledged 
epcndence on some patristic sneo- 
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suspect he slightly overstates his case- 
but only slightly and its main thrust is 
both valid and important. Similarly he 
understands the way the Spirit is 
spoken of as a way of bringing out the 
status and function of Jesus and at no 
point (not even with Johannine talk of 
the Paraclete) implying the existence 
of a divine person or “hypostasis". If all 
this Is so, and I think he is generally in 
the right though the issues are (and no 
doubt will remain) controversial, what 
gave rise to the changed understanding 
of later trinitarianism? 

Here Mackey stresses the overriding 
influence of the emanationist approach 
of so much contemporary Greek 
thought with its hierarchical 
conception of lesser divine hypostases 
spanning the gap between the 
immutable god or Platonic theology 
and the phenomenal world. This, in 
Mackey’s view, was the dominant 
motif of ail pre-Nicene trinitarian 
reflection. Anus brought things to a 
head not because he was more 
philosophically oriented than his 
predecessors, but because of his 
more determined, but inevitably 
unsuccessful, attempt to do justice to 
the soteriological significance of Jesus 
within this framework. The orthodox 
rejection of the Arlan account was 

S jstifled, but the orthodox did not 
reak free enough from the pre- 
suppositions which noth sides shared to 


put forward a viable alternative. By 
holding on to the Idea of the three 
divine hypostases (which really belong 
to an emanationist view and not to the 
New Testament) but raising them to 
the fully divine realm of eternity, it in 
practice severed the links of the gospel 
with history and thereby undermined 
(unintentionally) the centrality of 
Jesus for Christian faith. In addition, 
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dependence on some patristic speo- the attempts to extend the approach 
iaiist or other to guide him through the begun jn te mis of Father and Son to a 

Devoutly divided 


Douglas Hetherington 

Bmc Gallagher arid Stanley • 
Worrall 1 

Christians In Ulster 1968-1980 • 
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The conflict. In Northern Ireland has 
particular causes which fire not 
discoverable in the experience of other 
civilized states, and there is much 
evidence to show (hat it is not one in 
which two sides, both devoutly 
Christian but of different denomina- 
tions, fight 'for • religious ‘reasons: 
Indeed, on the principle of a united 
Ireland the Churches stand with the 
resVof the cbwmy’s institutions, such 
as the banka and the trade Unions; they 
\ .■» organized on a national Basis ana : 
recognize no Bordet or partition in 
their structure .and activities : 

; ,In Northern Ireland, as Eric Gal- 
lagher and Stanley Worrall, both dis- 
tinguished, Methodists, demonstrate 


with detail in their prologue to Christ' 
Ians in Ulster 196&-1P80, ecumenism 
made more progress in the early. 1960s 
than elsewhere and • intensified its 


efforts as growing tragedy overtook 
two communities still as acutely sepa- 
rated politically as they are religiously. 
The leaders of the various Churches - 
except only the Revd Ian Paisley- have 
responded as best thev could. Their 
failure to bring about peace, or at least 
To abate violence, has lessons for 
Churches everywhere: where is a 
Church to stand on political issues 
If to mediate is to be two-faced? 

Were Ireland to find peace, it 
would be possible to say how much the 
Churches had helped in its attainment. 
In particular instances the clergy have, 
individually and collectively, acted; as 
the. authors show, with courage and 
compassion and had some success. But 
most of the time sectarianism prevails. 
The Christian solution, the ministry of 
reconciliation, has riot worked in a 
devout country, “The '-Churches in 
Northern Ireland are themselves part 
of the problem. Put crudely, they have 
to savetheftselves before they can save 
society.”- 


third person of the Spirit only served to 
reinforce the unsatisfactory nature of 
that way of dealing with the problem. 

Despite roughnesses in his account , I 
believe Mackey's understanding of 
what was involved in trinitarian 
development is much nearer the mark 
than traditional orthodox claims that 
Athanasius and those who followed 
after him found a religiously and 
philosophically satisfactory answer to 
the very real problems for Christian 
reflection about the godhead, posed by 
the figure of Jesus and made acute by 
Arius. But if so, how are we to recover 
that true understanding of the Trinity 
to which Mackey aspires7 Dearly 
something much more than refining 
the sense of the word '‘person" to avoid 
tritheistic misunderstanding is called 
for. The crucial thing for Mackey is 
that the doctrine be reclaimed from its 
ahistorical and theoretical setting and 
firmly linked to history and praxis. 
Here Mackey has sympathy with 
Moltmann's work, particularly his 
emphasis on the suffering of God. But 
he criticizes Moltmann for regarding 
the trinitarian character of Gad’s 
dealings with the world as reflecting a 
parallel trinitarian history within God 
himself. We need, Mackey insists, to 
abandon the will-o’-the-wisp of trying 
to draw distinctions between an 
economic and an immanent trinity. 
Insistence on a purely economic trinity 
does not ruie out the possibility that 
there may be some form or self- 
differentiation within God, but it 
acknowledges our Inability to speak 
about it. What we can speak of is, as 
the book's title suggests, the Christian 
experience of God as trinity. 

Here again Mackey’s exposition of 
what is called for seems to me entirely 
along the right lines. But its execution 
in his final section of constructive 

a sstlons does not quite live up to 
opes raised by the earlier analysis. 
The loose structure of the prose, now 
freed from its anchorage to historical 
discussion, becomes increasingly 
. apparent and is not helped by impor- 
tations from phenomenology like ^tHe 
project towards the world that we are”. 
And this is matched by the looseness of 
the theological position being outlined 
- a description not necessarily to be 
regarded as an adverse criticism of that 

S osition. The primary function of 
octrine is 1 described as. a demons- 
trative one. It points to those 
places where we can encounter God in 
specifically Christian experience. 
Language of Son and Spirit point 
particularly to Jesus and to the 
eucharistic community. In this respect 
it is claimed to be a far more 
appropriate response to modem 
secular humanism than the approach of 
natural theology or reflections on the 
“limits*' of human experience, for (us 
Marxist critiques should help to remind 
us) it is in the recognition of divine 
power actually experienced rather than 
in abstract reflection that God is to be 
known. Those two approaches seem to 
me to be unnecessarily contrasted with 
one another (as they loo often are), in a 
' way that if accepted would involve a 
very serious weakening of both. But 
with that reservation Mackey’s 
emphasis on the demonstrative role of 
trinitarian langdage seems to me to be 
valuable. 

But can it really be claimed that what 
we. are offered is a recovery of the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity?. Two . 

. features nf MapItnu'c nnBiiUn 
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To have been young, and then to 
grow older, and finally to die, is a 
very mediocre form of human 
existence; this merit belongs to every 
animal. 

If men had forgotten what it means 
to exist religiously, they had 
doubtless also forgotten what it 
means to exist as human beings; this 
must therefore be set forth. 

These two remarks from Kierkegaard 
set the scale of the task which faces the 
Christian theologian'. On the one hand 
the roots and justification of the 
claim that there is a metaphysical 
distinctiveness about human beings 
must be subject to continuing scrutiny 
and reassessment lest it degenerate 
religiously into the anthropocentricism 
that makes man the measure of all 
things. On the other hand, if our 
Christian teaching does point towards 
what is true then it will carry 
implications for what has variously 
been colled our doctrine of man, or our 
anthropology. If, to use Kierkegaard’s 
terms, it is possible “to exist 
religiously", then this will profoundly 
affect our understanding of what it is 
“to exist as human beings”. 

in more theologically self-confident 
times, some would have accepted this 
as the cue to elaborate, under the 
heading “The Doctrine of Man”, the 
accumulated wisdom of the tradition or 
the denomination on the subject of 
human beings. This has been less true 
of the Anglican tradition than some 
others, ana the tentative and partly 
empirical approach which has persisted 
there is in many ways more suited to 
the exploratory mood of theological 
enquiry os it is practised today. John 
Macquarrie offers us an excellent 
example of such a theological enquiry 
in a book whose character shows itself 
in the title J#i Search of Humanity. The 
theologian is here participant in the 
seminar rather than . preacher in 
academic robe. 

None the less, in these days, one 
must quickly add that Professor 
Macquarrie the theologian in this 
book brings a distinctive voice to the 
.seminar. There is no slide towards a 
reductionist view of man; nor Is there 


evidence of amateur sociology re- 
placing theological reflection. At its 
best the book is an exploration of ideas 
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schools of Islam and thelr.rlae end 
development. 
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first place, as he himself says, ■ the 
significant point of the doctrfoe as he 
expounds it could just as.well be made 
by some form of btnitarian doctrine as 
by a trinitarian one. Secondly, it . is 
questionable whether one can properly 
speak of a doctrine of the Trinity if one 
does not belieVe oneself in a position to 
speak at ; all about whatever self- 
differentiation within God there might 
be. I Would prefer lo speak of the task 

findirttii ^ * X10 * t P 0 * 1 ?* 8 as 0nc of 
traditional, . trinitarian Symbols. 
Perhaps there is no substantial 
difference between those two des- 
criptions, but . the latter would 
better Indicate the measure and the 
character of the discontinuity with 
the main tradition which* Mackey’s 
proposals involve, I believe, that the 
.cllTCctfon , which'. Mackey Indicates 
ts indeed; the direction in which 
trinitarian thought needs to be 
developed- and I hope the bodk will 
encourage others to pursue It further. 


theological and , philosophical, 
schooled' by Insights won by the 
professionals in the fields of the 
biological and social sciences. 

At first glance the table of contents 
suggests a series Of essays clustered on 
the theme of human nature - free- 
dom, egoity, cognition, language, 
conscience, belief, love, death, hope 
etc. This is deceptive, for these themes 
and as many again are embedded in a 
structure of argument and a method of 
enquiry which are firm without being 
obtrusive. Macquarrie exemplifies 
admirably the opening remark of his 
preface: ‘The best approach to many of 
the . problems .-of theology and 

E hilpsophy is through the study of our 
umanity . The structure <jf the 
argument is quite crucial and the key is 
to found in the respective titles of 
the first and last chapters, “Becoming*' 
a “Being*. Humanity is something 
which in one sense we all have, and in 
another, something towards which we 

S ire: Our natrire is both what we 
what we might become. Hence 
we mqst start with “Becoming”, for 
that is the basis for understanding what 
our “Being” is. Read in this light, the 
.treatment breach theme is partly a 
report,' empirically based, but partly 
also a vision of what we might be. 
Macquarrie has ! no illusions 
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Of course the dangers or risks 
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philosophical questions about wlwE 
or how human nature shows S 
ations of what transcends the foR 
empirical investigation. ThafclK 
heart of the search upon *E2 
Macquarrie is engaged. His insisteoS 
throughout is that the mefi 
and conclusions of empiricism Z 
important but limited. GenuS 
empirical investigation, which b t 
method and not an ideology, will ted « 
much that Is true about cut humanfa 
but it will not tell us the whole truth 
Macquarrie points out that a whole 
battery of prima-facie secular as well as 
religious philosophies (Nietzsche 
Sartre, Marx, as well as Lonergan and 
Marcel) argue the importance of “ibe 
idea of transcendence ... as applied (o 
the human being”. On the one hand 
this emphasis is not an afdnnaiioo 
based solely in empirical enquiry in any 
one of these cases, and on the other it 
is. Macquarrie claims, compatible 
with Christian teaching about a 
transcendent God. 

If I do have some reservations about 
this important book, they are most 
apparent here. Macquarrie’s great 
facility with ideas and the history of 
ideas has a bewitching effect on (be 
reader. The tone and style is so calm 
and reasonable that one almost 
wonders why this is an area of such 
explosive disagreement. It is not that 
the case for the opposition is left 


unstated. Quite to the contrary: one 
reads here of Marcuse, Sartre, Bloch, 
Freud, Nietzsche, quite as often as of 
Schleiermacher, Otto and Thomu 
Aquinas. Rather the tension and 
profundity of the disagreements seen 
to have been massaged into flaccidity 
by a prose whose very dexterity 
manipulates us into acquiescence ana 
intellectual passivity. Thus too easily 
may we be persuaded to overlook the 
question which Sartre and Man 


thought; too quickly might we rorgei 
the fact that Nietzsche would refWe to 
accept the conclusions of this particular 
search for humanity. 

In all reasonableness the author 
might reply that he never fails to state 
where the disagreements lie, and that 
competence in exposition and fluency 
of prose hardly constitute severe 
criticisms. Undoubtedly so, and I must 
give at least one specific exampw «. 
where the reader might unwittingly^ 
to appreciate the complexity of ymai « • 
at stake. In his interesting appeal to thf; 
philosophers whom I nave mvf 
mentioned, all of whom "are agreed ffl 
the importance of transcendeiWj 
Macquarrie raises the question « 
whether all this is compatible witruj 
idea of the transcendence' of 


about our capacity to use and misuse 
our nature. Out “Embodiedness?, for 
example, can be a source of strength or 
weakness: we can “miv* 


tqmi to our lives but "history is fill of 
exampie? of people and even whole 
nations who were destroyed by false 
Wmehmes cruel beliefs” The 
possibilities pf weakness and sickness, 


Within three pages he sunwgj 
quite brilliantly a number of themw® 
more recent theology Which sUSpf , 
that it mlaht be possible to see W 


that it might be possible to VJJ 
the transcendent reality, as. {ha 
of human transcendence”. Thu » ■ 

basis of his claim, that there k. 
contradiction “in belleving that PM 
both transcendent and imma^w- 
However, the firmness of 
is not matched by fftmurts ... 
supporting argument. • • : 

. In one book there can ■only £ 
limited achievement , and the dgj ' 
bf a reviewer are often unrttsonajF.. 
My demand, '. however, is ; n°j .[ : 

summa in epch chapter. 1 ... 
greater turbulence in thd prosew>U •/. 
the exposition. Only L ! 

reader be aware IHat.lU powS/’jijy 
left the calmer waters of 
exposition to shoot the 

philosophical. analysis. .' 

The book ends with the.^ 0 ®^ 
what John Macquarrie . ^. * 

at : his cumulative, af -far 
systematic best, condensing 

pages the outiine of 

for the twentieth century- 
of his remarks will nof, I bPM'wj niiy • 
radical rihlpye ofhisronclu^^^ 
be that “the only vahd Pfojgr -.- 
forming such a concept [pry^Jj^d ■ 

‘by treating the univertm 
created tiimgs'^in 


created 

being, the highest W ^ 

—■‘as inferior forms of I.W 'TuSairi. 


- ‘as. inferior forms 1 ' 
supremely excellenr 


supremely wwnwf .TCrfiXiT n 
the divine natutt fnty tfaHOK v 
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discussed in the Politburo. These are Khrushchev is accorded a mere V/i 
obviously very selective, but the : column inches in which to the bare 
publication of even a part of the outlines of his career is appended only 
Politburo agenda within two days of one evaluative sentence. The judg- 
the meeting is something new. While ment is laconic and exclusively 


Politburo agenda within two days of one evaluative sentence. The judg 
the meeting is something new. While ment is laconic and exclusive^ 
the _ Andropov leadership’s strong negative: “Manifestations of sub 


me Anaropov leaaersnips strong 
emphasis on the need for greater 
discipline within Soviet society may 
seem more like an echo of the Stalin 


While ment is laconic and exclusively 
strong negative: “Manifestations of sub- 
greater jectivism and voluntarism had a place 
ty may m his work." 


did was just this- that they were able 
to get rid of me simply by voting, 
whereas Stalin would have had them 
all arrested. 


Probably the most important p 
le new material which Mem 


1 „ 11 |„ nma j „„ B11 . . Roy Medvedev, whose numerous 

those who are nostalgic for“ose ?ea« Smi'sThichdommcft [tZ 
(or. nt least, .for wlmt.tlielT.seleclhre 


memory calls to mind of them), there is 


lh0 ‘ Androp0V " £ new 1 sg 

shares their nostalgia. Khrushchev. For Medvedev, the evil 

One question which may well be for which Stalin was responsible dearly 
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One question which may well be 
reopenea, now that there is no longer a 
single member of the Politburo which 
deposed Khrushchev in October 1964 
'still in office, is that of the place 


outweighed any possible good he might 
have done. It is Khrushchev - not 
Stalin - who needs a “balanced” 
biography, one in which the extent to 


the new material which Medvedev 
makes available is the substance of the 
indictment read out by Mikhail Suslov 
to the Central Committee session 
which removed Khrushchev from his 
posts. Suslov, who (along with 
Aleksandr Shelepin), was. Medvedev 
tells us, the prime mover in the 
organization of Khrushchev's 
dismissal, apparently brought fifteen 
charges against him which are listed by 
Medvedev and acknowledged by him 
to contain, in virtually every case, 
some truth, even if not the whole truth. 
Yet. understandably, Medvedev is 


eablc further evidence to support this last 
□ting, point the way Brezhnev and the Soviet 
I them mass media reacted to Kosygin's 
resignation and to his subsequent 
iart of death. Though Kosygin died on 
vedev December 18, 1980, his Pravda 
of the obituary did not appear until 
Suslov December 21 and the big front-page 
esslon story for Pravda on December 19 was 
im hk fiat this was Brezhnev’s seventy- 
vrith fourth birthday. 
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At first glance the Soviet system lopks 
coapiieated. There are so ninny 
tataucratic hierarchies, so mnny 

a and state institutions with 
pping responsibilities. At second 
tlmce (or, perhaps more precisely, 
rftera year or so’s study) it Degins to 
look simple. Just as Bagehot 
datinguished the “efficient” from the 
’digaified" parts of “The English 
Cottstitution 11 . so it becomes very easy 
to distinguish “efficient” party 
iMtitations. from “dignified” soviets, 
k power of the Politburo from the 
we formal authority of the Presidium 
«me Supreme Soviet or (if it is to earn 
inantlon at all) the Presidium of the 
Council of Ministers. 

tthl the second look takes in is not 
**fely an optical illusion. The 
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"The Storming of the Winter Palace" ( 1919-20 ) by Yury Annenkov. This illustration, reproduced by courtesy of 
Fischer Fine Art, Is included hi All the Empty Palaces: The Merchant Patrons of Modern Artjn Pre-Revolutionary 
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jiurely an optical illusion, The Khrushchev is to be accorded in official 
Sr E ow ? rf “ P, olllic « l Soviet history. Indeed, a step towards 

on within the Soviet Union. At llis official rehabilitation (even if it is 


level of the Soviet hierarchy unlikely to go beyond qualified impetuousness, over-optimism, mis- 
W inshtulions enjoy a superior aDO roval) would appear nlrendy to judgments, and worse, his persecution 
10 stole institutions and It is been la k e n. In the first issue of of the Church, are not overlooked. In 
w tormer which must sanction new 1003 0 f .», e journal of the party's that last connection, it should be 
departures. Departments of the Central Committee, Kommunlsl, observed that the closure and frequent 
S ? P? nmittee apparatus wield General D. Lelyushenko provides a destruction of churches and 

Pat de facto power within the system more than usually objective account of contemptuous treatment of religious 
“.generally speaking (though with the battle of Stalingrad (though he believers constituted the one major 
5JJ, fPmcant exceptions), a finishes up by drawing the lesson that respect m which the later Khrushchev 
JS rin 2° WBr t ul th * n lhe head the Soviet Union must strengthen its years were more authontaridnthfinthe 
^Central Committee department m j|j tary preparedness In the present wartime and postwar Stalin periods, 
^ whose purview his- ministry “ unfl ^ y Wernadonal atmosphere^. McdvedeVt who wr l t es in difficult 

Yet a •tin ' 1 1 . In this article, Victory on the Volg . pirgumsignces in Moscow, published 

Tjt a still closer look at the Soviet- he not only refers several times to earlier work op fchrushchev 
^showa that ministries also wield Stalin, but on four occasions to fJ Arus / Ic ft ev * The Years In Power, 
j^llal dtwiHlay powers, and it is Khrushchev. Though there is no Oxford 1976) of which his twin 
, idiura of the C^ndl elaboration of the part played by brotherf zhores. who lives in exile in 
Igjl takes a number of Khrushchev, the way in wnich he is „ .. , was co-author. That bookw&a 
“fynt economic decisions of an mentioned is- entirely approving hi nee ^ concerned with 

.Juratory nature, even if the he is named as one of the leading vuVoctchev's agricultural policy, and 
of a PP eal remains the figures- he was a political officer with w fcdvedev * g latest work not only 


ty departures. Departments of the 
Iral Qimmittee apparatus wield 


which Khrushchev personally deserves 
credit for changing the Soviet Union 
for the better is brought out, while his 
impetuousness, over-optimism, mis- 
juqgments, and worse, nls persecution 
of the Church, are not overlooked. In 
that last connection, it should be 
observed that the closure and frequent 
destruction of churches and 
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J^P^ddy-to-day powers, and it is 
JH} 8 . 1 to® Presidium of the Cbuncil 
takes a number of 
"fynt economic decisions of an 
32™* nature, even if the 


years were more authoriiari&n than the 
wartime and postwar Stalin periods. 

Medvedev, who- writes in difficult 
circumstances in Moscow, published 
an earlier work .on Khrushchev 
(Khrushchev: The Years ln^ Power, 
Oxford, 1976) of which his twin 
brother, Zhores. who lives in exile in 
Britain, was co-author. That book wta 
disproportionately concerned With 


inclined to see Khrushchev’s con- 
tribution to Soviet history as having 
been, on the whole, a positive one. As 
he puts it, Khrushchev 
certainly did not regard his task as 
the annihilation o? the political 
system that had been erected by Jiis 
predecessor: on the contrary, he 
exploited its authoritarian structure 
to the full, in order both to 
consolidate his pwii power and to 
Implement a number of political and 
economic reforms. Nevertheless, he 
did modify the system substantially 
and destroyed not, only the Stalin 
cult but also the myth of the 
Infallibility of the Party and its 
leaders. His tirelpss . activity 
confirmed that , it was possible to 
change Soviet society from the top, 
given support ftom Below. 

. Khrushchev's failures Medvedev 


The main problem, however, with 
Breslauer’s book is that while 
particular areas of policy can be 
studied in isolation from others, one 
cannot on that basis go on to generalize 
meaningfully about how a General 
Secretary builds up his power and 
authority. Breslauer quite explicitly 
concentrates on “some of (he central 
issues of Soviet domestic politics'-' and 
leaves out -of account the General 
Secretary's role in dealing with other 
Communist countries, with Western 
states and with the outside world 
generally. This is a strange procedure 
when one is dealing with the authority 
of a leader of a superpower. 

Would anyone attempt to discuss the 
rise and fall of former President Jimmy 
Carter’s authority without considering 
the impact on it of the Camp David 
accords, of the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan and of (he Iranian crisis 
and the holding of American diplomats 
hostage in Tehran? Hardly. Yet 
foreign pdlicy bulks still larger in the 
Soviet tnan in the American public 
mind. The extent to which the Second 
World War was fought on Soviet soil 
(and the scale of Soviet losses in that 
war) is sufficient in itself to explain 
such a preoccupation, even though it is 
not the whole of the explanation. 

Khrushchev's relations -with West- 
ern and Third World leaders, the 
crises in Hungary and Poland in 1956, 
the Cuban Missile Crisis of 1962 and 
even the Soviet leader's slioc-banging 
interruption of Harold Macmillan at 
the United Nations all need to be fitted . 
Into an analysis of thd ups and downs pf 
Khrushchev’s, authority. The . extent, 
moreover, to which he devoted himself 
~ to foreign policy and to visits abroad. - 
ultimately put. more power than he 
could have wished (including the 
power to remove him) in the hands of. 
those he left minding the shop. 

For Brezhifev, the impact of events 
abroad on his domestic authority was, 

If anything, even more crucial. The 
radical reforms which got undeT way in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 naturally made 
him the principal spokesman for the 
Soviet position since this was, in the 
first instance, a crisis in Inter-party 
relations and Brezhnev was -General 
Secretary of the Soviet Communist 
Parly. It began- a process, which was to 
become more pronounced from the 
beginning of the 1970s, whoreby 
Brezhnev devoted an increasing - 
amount of time to foreign policy and in .; 
which his - authority .and prestige 
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“authority-building" hy Soviet lop 
leaders cannot he achieved. 

The two hooks by John lAwcnhnrdi 
arc each pood examples of their kind. 
No claim is made by the author 1 hat any 
significantly new information about 
the top collective Soviet decision- 
making body is to be found in The 
Soviet Politburo. What he rightly 
claims to hare done is to bring together 
the quite considerable amount of 
information about the origins, 
workings and membership of that body 
which has hither to remained scattered. 
This is a well-translated and also 
updated version of a book previously 
published in Dutch. It will be found 
useful by students but should also 
interest a wider readership. 

LOwenhardt again displays his talc nt 
for synthesis in his Decision Making in 
Soviet Politics, but here additionally he 
includes some of his own research in 
Soviet sources. He presents ten case-, 
studies of the making of policy in the 
Soviet Union, nine of them consisting 
mainly of summaries of work con- 
ducted by others on Issues ranging, 
from family law reform and the 
Introduction of governmental tort 
liability to prevention of pollution of 
lakes and rivers ami the decision in' 
allow substantial Jewish emigration. 
On this basis, he is able to form some 
useful generalizations and hypotheses 
about Soviet policy-making which he 
proceeds to lest in a substantial case- 
study of his own/thc reorganization of - 
the USSR Academy of Sciences - an 
issue which was hotly disputed from 
the time it was mooted in 1954 until its 
implementation in 1961. 

What Lfiwenhardt shows is that in 
most areas of policy the initial moves to i 
get an item placed on the political 
agenda" in the broad sense (and 
ultimately, and more specifically, on 
the Politburo agenda, if the decision 
involved is deemed important enough 
by the party leadership) come from 
outside the ranks of the leadership - 
very often from specialists or from 
policy coalitions" (or from what I 
would prefer tocall, using a term which 
Hugh Heclo has applied in the study of 
.American politics, "issue networks”): 
LOwenhardt alsO'introducea the useful . 
notion of -“political entrepreneur' 1 to 
describe the kind of Individual within 
the Soviet system who has the 
. enterprise and determination to 


i made in the Soviet Union and, not 
least, in how issues get on to the 
political agenda. lie is careful not to 
play down the control over access to 
; positions of influence and over what 
can he published which the party 
leadership possesses. But he notes the 
, "evidence from many different fields 
, th at the scope and quality of specialists’ 
advice to policy makers . . . have 
; increased” and observes how new ideas 
and new fields of study gradually catch 
I on in the Soviet Union. 

Not only influence from below but 
i inertia on the part of subordinate 
institutions and officials means that the 
party leadership's control over Soviet 
society is not as total as some of those 
who view the Soviet Union as 
totalitarian are inclined to imagine. 
Gustafson points out lhat while "the 
i power of the party leaders to make key 
decisions” is unq ues t ioned , th c s uccess 
of the programmes they sponsor 
• depends upon a host of smaller 
decisions and. indeed, non-decisions, 
in the process of which policies may be 
not only adjusted and refined hut also 
diverted, obstructed and eroded. 

Bureaucratic inertia appears, too, as 
one of the themes of the impressively 
thorough study of Industrial Innova- 
tion in the Soviet Union conducted by a 
(cam of scholars based mainly in 
Birmingham University, whose find- 
ings arc edited by Ronald Amann and 
Julian Cooper. Amann and Cooper 
themselves are the authors of 
important chapters and their strong 
team of contributors includes David" 
Holloway on innovation in the defence 
sector. Even in that privileged and 


relatively successful sector of the 
Soviet economy, Holloway finds some 
reluctance to innovate within “a 
bureaucratic structure which requires a 
major effort from the top to point the 
executants in a new direction and 
which, once directed on a particular 
course, shows considerable inertia". 

In the economy as a whole, Amann 
suggests, a major source of 
conservatism “lies in the central 
decision-making process itself. As he 
put it: 

Because the basic production units 
of the economy have neither the 
power nor, in many cases, the 
inclination to make major in- 
novation decisions, the full weight of 
responsibility rests on the shoulders 
of industrial ministries and the 
centra] planning agencies. But the 
latter are several stages removed 
from the detailed requirements of 
their . subordinate enterprises; 
moreover, there must inevitably be a 
gulf between the huge mass of 
innovation opportunities . . . and 
the inherent incapacity of the centre 
to acquaint itself with these 
opportunities let alone to subject 
them to critical evaluation. Delays, 
indecisiveness, "long and fruitless 
discussions”, buck-passing and 
mistaken decisions are often the 
result. 

If the ministries and planning 
agencies mentioned by Amann have, 
indeed, greaL power (though 
inadequate information), the highest 
party organs possess still greater 
powers and authority. The capacity of 


General Secretaries to give a lead and 
the powers of the Politburo collectively 
are enormous. They seem especially 
great in comparison with the highest 
executive organs in the other 
superpower, where the President and 
his Cabinet secretaries can be thwarted 
by Congress, by (he Supreme Court, by 
the press, and ultimately, by the 
electorate. No General Secretary of 
the Soviet Communist Party is likely to 
have sleepless nights over the prospect 
of being criticized or frustrated by the 
corresponding bodies in the USSR. 
But constraints on the General 
Secretary personally there certainly 
are in the post-Stalin era, even though 
he has considerably more political 
resources at his disposal than anyone 
else in the country. And though the 
Politburo collectively can set Soviet 
policies on p different course, the 
extent to which it embodies different 
institutional Interests (in a process of 
mutual accommodation which in 
Brezhnev’s time, unlike Khrushchev's, 
became sufficiently cosv for some 
observers to describe the Soviet system 
as “corporatist”) means that radical 
policy innovation occurs less often in 
practice than it might be expected to 
occur in principle. 

Now that economic difficulties have 
come to be perceived within the Soviet 
Union as much more serious than in 
earlier decades when there was, at 
least, relatively rapid growth, the 
question of how fresh ideas get a 
hearing and a chance of im- 
plementation within the system has 
become a more pointed one for the 
Soviet political establishment as well as 


The trade in trade-offs 


initiate issues and to try to get them 
recognized as problems requiring new 
solutions by those in positions of 
political authority. 

It is quite clear that those who work 
-Within the system in. the' Soviet Union 
by definition work within certain' 
limits. What is not always so fully 
appreciated is that policies change and 
the limits of the permissible change as a 
^result of the initiatives of individuals 
and the advocacy of opinion groupings 
within.. the networks- of specialists 
-.without whose help the top party and 
:goveminent leadership woulq scarcely 
be in a position to govern. The power 
the. highest party organs and the 


•.or the. highest party organs and the 
.controls exercised by party bodies 
more generally are fundamental' 

' features, of Soviet" reality, but so, 
increasingly, is influence from below, 

' It can. of course, he argued that the 
' political leadership in every system 
requires its specialists “dn tap* and 1 
. that so lone as the latter are not "on 
top", nothing much is necessarily 
signified, in the Soviet case, however, 
there is a vast difference between the 
kind of specialists whom Stalin relied 
.on - who were frequently charlatans, 
often more Stalinist than Stalin and 
who, each in theft; own speciality, 
suppressed all heterodox thbught-and 
! those who Have been comingjo the 
I fore life post-Stailn period; Though 
.the arch-charlatan, Trafiip Lysenko', 
succeeded in pulling the wool over tbe 
eyes of fthmshchev as well as of Stalin 
'arid did. not lose his' enormous' 
.influence until after Khrushchev’S 
removal, and though in some of the 
more • ‘ideological" ' aronB - Stalin 
appointees are to this flay forces to be 
.reckoned with, a great deal of serious 
argument , now takes plate among 
' Soviet specialists within virtually every 
1 discjpllbe Sad much of it is published in - 
academic journals and books, with the 
debate at times spilling over into 
newspapers. ! . 

Further useful evidence of this ;is 

n tded in Thane Gustafson's Reform 
ovlet Politics: Lessons of recent 
policies on land and water, Gustafson's 
own research concentrates on Soviet 
agricultural and conservation policy, 
but, like LOwenhardt, he is interested 
in the broader question of how policy is 
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The members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization have never been 
able to agree fully on the details of the 
policy they ought to adopt towards the 
Soviet Union. This in itself is hardly 
surprising - the Western alliance takes 
pride in being a grouping of 
independent nations, each free to 
. determine its' own policy within broad 
limits - but it is paradoxical that the 
Nato countries often seem (o exchange 
riles among themselves. In the 1950s it 
was the British who' wanted to explore 
the possibilities of ddtenle with the 
Kremlin, while the Americans under 
Dulles . and the.. Germans under 
Adenauer remained deeply sceptical: 

. in the 1960s and 1970s kenhedy, de 
Gaulle and later Brandt took the lead 
iii pursuing detente, while Douglas- 
Home and l^ler Heath were the 
sceptics; and In the 1980s. while 
Reagan’s America, has reverted to an 
ultra-Duilesian position, a Christian 
Democratic government in Bdnp, even 
if Strauss were t6 join Kohl at its head. 
Would still be nearer to Brandt than to 
Adenauer in Its view of Ostpolltfk. 

One reason why West Germany 
remains edmmitted to detente is the 
economic importance to her of trade 
with the Soviet Union: while still very 
small as a proportion of Germany's 
total foreign trade, it is none the less 
greater than that . of. other Western 
countries, Behind- (he simple statistics 
or German-Soviet trade, however, lies; 
a range of bigger questions, which 
Angela- Stent explores with great 
insight and subtlety, Do the Russians 
ne.ep -West German technology and 
capital enough to pay. a political price 
for them? Could they be induced to 
makc.big concessions on the status of 
West Berlin, for instance, if they Were 
told that these German benefits might 
be either; -withheld, or alternatively, 


E ractised: the withholding of economic 
enefits in pursuit of political goals (eg. 
Western economic sanctions in order 
to modify Soviet behaviour in 
Afghanistan); the positive use of 
economic inducements to achieve 
political goals (West German granting 
of trade credits in exchange for Soviet 
acceptance of Bonn's links with West 
Berlin); a politically offensive strategy 
.aimed at changing an adversary’s 
econonde policies (Soviet pressure on 
West Berlin 1 to achieve a more 
favourable trade treaty with Bonn); or 
finally, political concessions aimed at 
procuring a change in economic 
policies (the release of German 
nationals from the Soviet Union in 
exchange for trade concessions). 

As the author proceeds to 
demonstrate in her scholarly survey of 
the period from the 1950s to the 1980s 
(based on ri wide range of German and 
Soviet sources, and some fascinating 
unpublished American diplomatic 


archives), all of these four variants 
have been attempted by Bonn or by 
Moscow at different times. The normal 
pattern has been for Bonn to seek to 
use the Soviet Union's economic 
dependence to win political 
concessions, and for Moscow to 
attempt to gain economic benefits 
.through political leverage. The story 
goes through many variations, from 
Adenauer’s resolute attempt to wield 
economic sanctions (in line with 
American policy) to, the effective 
decoupling of economics and politics 
by Brandt’s Ostpolitik. One of the 
many interesting conclusions drawn by 
Stent is that although some trade-offs 
have proved possible when the stakes 
on both sides were symmetrical and 
relatively modest (a German trade 
concession against the return of 
prisoners-of-war from Russia), any 
attempt to modify Soviet foreign policy 
by means of economic sanctions has 
proved abortive: the pattern of the 
steel pipeline controversy between 


Bolsheviks bested 


told that these German benefits might 
be either -withhold, or alternatively, 
- generously increased? Ojuld the 
Russians, conversely, expect to wfn 
either political advantages (German 
self-FInlancIlzation") or . more 
economic 1 concessions by suitable 
tactics on their part? Wftal. in short, 
are the bargaining “linkages . between 
economic? and politics which are 
available to Bonn on the one hand and 
Moscow on the other? " , ‘ ■ 

Professor Stent s^ta out a systematic 
classification of four main types of 
strategy which might in theory be 
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Tensions between the Russians and the 
Poles are nothing new; for centuries 
they fought with each other for mastery 
over Eastern Europe, the key to which 
was control of the - Morchlands - 
Byelorussia and Ukraine - the. area 
between ethdic Poland and ethnic 
Russia where Poles and . Russians 

■ mixed with.Lithuanians, Byelorussians 
and Ukrainians/ . 

: . The Russo-Polish war of 1920 was, 
as Adam ZamOyski forcefully reminds; 
Us in The Battle for the Marchhrids, a 
. dramatic and spectacular eruption of 
this aae-long struggle. In the years 
1919-20 Pilsudski tried , with “gun in 

■ hand", as he himself .piit it, to detach 
Byelorussia and Ukraine from a 
weakened and defeated Russia and to 
Unk them federally with resurgent 
Poland. Pilsudski was . not concerned 
wjth the destruction of communism. 
Indeed, he preferred to deal with the 
Bolsheviks, rather than the Whites, 
whom he regarded as implacable' 
enemies of Polish independence. Ho 

; plans feUed because the Byelorussians 
and Ukrainians refused to consider the 
Pqres as liberates, 


The Polish campaign . in the 
Marchlands was. followed by a 
powerful Soviet counter-offensive 
which brought the Russians to the very 
gates of Warsaw. Zamoyski gives us a 
lucid and objective account of this 
campaign and establishes how, why 
and by whom the Russians were filially 
defeated. They acted on the false 
assumptions that their march on 
Warsaw would trigger . off a 
‘proletarian revoluiion"Tn Poland and 
subsequently Germany and that the 
Polish “bourgeois” army was no match 
for the revolutionary forces. Zamoyski 
■ rightly stresses that Pilsudski Was the 
main architect of the Polish yictory, 
■aciueved by exploiting the Soviets’ 
inability to concentrate their troops at 
the right points and co-ordinate their 
advances. - 

Zamoyski also rightly claims that 
although Pilsudski 1 wdn a military 

nniw7i J uffered a resounding 

poUticar defeat as the territorial 
Ste!! 1 ‘ reach «! to Riga in 1921 
ruin , of Wa P lans to create a 
of new states friendly to 
Poland in Eastern Ebrope. The Riga 
assent, whereby the Poles and tie 


for foreign scholars. WhiiTi^T* 
exert an increasing influent* 5 
areas of policy and different" ^ 
contend within the vaS ■*** 
networks, on the cemJ?Mu lMOf 
economic reform there has CV 
amount of talk but little acfonffc 
major way in which change^** 
come about is when a new HjS 
Secretary makes use of £ 

(even though that is subft 
constraints) to bring about cfiSLj 
the composition of the 
Secretariat and within the mfcS 
network. The balance oTS 
between individuals and bS 
institutions is not fixed for all tiS 
changes within the leadership have b 
associated significance that diffS 
specialists with different MeJjJ 
mven the kind of access which aloft 
them to increase their influence. 

. ^ is no fonrei 

simple, if it ever was. Nor is a 
immutable. We need to pay aitemicm 
to what has changed wilAWSS 
as well as to whathas notchanW 
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we also need to understand the various 
obstacles to change as well as the treat 

K r which is concentrated iiube 
■ of , the J top P ar ly leadership 
collectively. The question of (J 
relationship between new leaders and 
new policies and the broader questions 
of how issues get on to the political 
agenda and of who participates in the 
policy-making process are irawmam 
and topical ones. In varying degrees 
the books reviewed here make a real 
contribution to advancement of that 
knowledge, but much remains to he 
done. 


Washington and Bonn twenty yean 
ago is strikingly similar to (hat wilt 
more recent fracas, and it is to be 
hoped that Stent's conclusions as 
being digested in Washington. . 

Again, although she concludes lha 
increased economic dealings belveti 
Germany and the Soviet Union are 
unlikely to have much direct bearing 
on their political relationship, a greairt 
degree of economic interdependence 
would enhnnee the importance d 
ddtente for both sides. This is a point 


where more clarification would have 
[seen welcome: if ddtenle Is not 
“political”, what is? 

At a time when the Western alliance 
is more divided than ever about In* 
commercial, military nnd politics 
dimensions of East-West relations, ana 
when the role of the Federal Republf 
is under scrutiny as never bewt. 
Professor Stent s book shed* a 
welcome beam of light on a centra 
aspect of the subject. . . 


r,7 . m "88 m 1921 ■ 
XSfli^f 5 rur l of Ws P Iflns to create a 
SK» tio “ of new states friendly to 
Poland in Eastern Ebrope. The Riga 
agreement, whereby the Poles and the 
RJBWiu oaee -aga n simply divided 
SSS**-™* Ukraine 7 between 
themselves, ; wa, a temporal 
expedient rather than a lasting 

MareSJSi ° f -^ he P rob,em35 of the 
enfiS ?^’ ca L me t 0 ' an end, pf 
coiiipe, In September; 1939, ' * 


Communism to Russia and hdpfdw 
preserve the Versailles sysw* 
Regrettably, Zamoysld writes WT 
little about the impact of this wruj 
its consequences on 
developments either in Poland or Be 
USSR - developments which; in » 
Soviet Union contributed to *? 
establishment of Stalinism, sna 
Poland to that of the S ana &\ 
military dictatorship of Pilso^.J? 
his followers, who regarded Rw® 8 
their, main enemy and- teiidw 
underestimate th e German 
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defensible international 
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from five •" alternative JlftBif' : 

Kantian morality, 

the contemborary relevant* 


i contemporary releVan«°JL 5 ; 
wrf, an examination oruie 

in thp development of 

The contributors,. 

Cornelia Nqvftri, 

Paskins,; Zdenek I 
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Emperors’ 
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h ihe Iasi few ye® 18 a . 5 umbe LP? rat ] le j 
-Set tourist guides to China and 

Jjpritoghave been published. At first 
7?e Palace Museum, Peking: 
of the Forbidden City would 
upearto be another, but not so. It is a 
Sw substantial volume, admirably 
graifd with pictures of the Palace, 
of ihe objects in the collections, and of 
SS additional material from 
geological sites that have become 
jusoosin the last thirty years, as well 
jjfoxn the great Buddhist cave sites of 
nmiraang, Yungimg and Longmen. 
nx dear intention is to stimulate 
bwest in the history of the visual arts 
iad architecture in China by drawing 
ot ihe resources of the Palace 
Museum, each chapter being written 
by a specialist on the Museum staff. 
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Ooeofthe book's interesting features 
b the bibliography, not so much for 
itnil includes but rather for what it 
docs not include; it appears to be based 
hi the literature actually available in 
i be Museum Library, and there are 
tome surprising omissions, not the 
tastbeingSir Harry Gamer’s standard 
rtiks on cloisonnd enamels and on 
taper. None the less the coverage 
ippean relatively up-to-date and theft 
is generous reference in the notes to 
mot Chinese periodical literature on 
ul and technology. 

After a general introduction on the 
uts of China by Yang Boda, the 
pcialisls in the various departments 
cwuibute chapters on interesting 
aditecture, ceramics, bronzes, paint- 
ings and calligraphy, sculpture, jade, 
(he minor arts and, surprisingly, gold 
ad gems. The mo?t valuable chapters 
ve those on architecture and on 


painting and calligraphy. The former 
deals with the total plan of the, 
Forbidden City in its setting as well as 
with the major buildings that comprise 
this ' huge. carefully organized . 
complex. The meticulous calculation 
of spaces in relation to buildings, as 
well as lhat of the buildings to each 
other, especially those along the main 
north-south axis, is carefully 
explained. Order and balance are 
maintained in the planning of the 
minor groupings to east and west of the 
main axis, and this establishes a 
harmony that is a notable feature in 
both the formal public buildings and 
those of the private residences. The 
author of this chapter also recounts the 
background to the planning of certain 
sections and the purposes for which 
they were built, such rs the building 
ana refurbishing by Qianlong at the 
end of the eighteenth century of 
the Ningshou-gong, "Repose and 
Longevity Palace, Tor his retirement 
after abdication in 1795. 

Painting and calligraphy, both 
enormously attractive subjects, are 
dealt with in a long essay with 
admirable illustrations m both colour 
and black-and-white, the latter being 
particularly appropriate to the 
calligraphy, of wnicn there are some 
magnificent examples of the caoshu or 


cursive script in which rhythms are 
interwoven in a fugal complexity. The 
details of the long scrolls of such 
masters as Huang Tingjian (1045- 
1105) and Zhao Mengfii (1254-1322) 
■are particularly striking, the former 
characterized by great strength and 
rhythmic control and the latter by a 
regular marching beat of greater 
formality. 

The other chapters each have their 
special merits, though in the ceramics 
chapter no distinction is made between 
the oilspot temmoku of north China 
and the ware of Jian. There are also 
one or two questionable datings, 
especially of the popular Cizhou wares. 
On the use of cobalt blue there is new | 
information in the main text, but, alas, 
unsupported by references. Despite 
such details, this is n very presentable 
volume, if rather costly. 


Merchants’ murals 


Simon Digby 

f*ANciB Wacziakg and Aman 
Nath 

jjjjHlhan: The Painted Walls of 
aekhavati 

J%. with 93 colour plates. Groom 
£11.95. ' 

0709927622 

to tho seventeenth, eighteenth and 
wftf nineteenth centuries the ancient 
uuhilon.pf mural painting In India 
waned notable expression in the 
PWt palace-fortresses which Hindu 


Principaliiles in the - early nineteenth 
^atury, but.it was only after the 
of 1857 that, largely through 
J? ““ration of minor neirs to the 
pnDapBlitiea i and other social contacts 
the British, the scions of. these 
J2»a«inred different tastes ;and 
«ws in furnishing arid decoration,. 

1“ to® territories of Jhese Rajput 
„.F e ? w ? re their feudatories and non- 
j^jput rttvitors, hereditary minisjers 
[^accountants, who followed the 
jworatlye tastes arid fashions of their 
pr® as far .as resources; would permit. 

more inaccessible principalities 
r^becarne bases for long-distance 
JJ-nant traders, for whom the ruler’s 
tfttlitary levy and fortified 
® , n the desert provided security 
K^ d ^dation. In turn the 
brought wealth to the rulers 
‘tofertrie land. TTie '. merchants 
IptwicBlly known as Marwaris 
lc [ toe barren arid distant territory 


cadet lines of the Kachwaha house of 
Jaipur/Amber. Those who succeeded 
in building and retaining possession of 
a fortifiedsettlement in the eighteenth 
century offered more favourable terms 
to the ^Marwarl” merchants than were 
available in Marwar at that period. 
Later, the Marwaris rose to the 
challenges of the mid-nineteenth 
century. The profits from opium, 
indigo and “servicing princely 
families” declined, but many set off 
eastwards in pursuit of the profits in 
jute and cotton. Some prospered 
exceedingly. 

A consequence of this was that at the 
close of the century in these remote 
townships some of the Marwari 
families of Shekhawati maintained 
households o [greater splendour than 
ever before. Their taste in ornament 
and decoction was conservative, 
uninfluenced by the anglicizing ideal 
which had affected the Rajput princes 
and nobility. In the murals of their 
havells we have a vigorous 
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from British India are often 
incorporated fas European motifs 
were in the earlier tradition), as images 
of exotic high-life, One of the best of 

the murals Is of an EngliBhJadjh in a 
pale blue ‘/classical" gown with shaded 
folds, standing beside 0 gramophone 
with a . cOnvSvulus-like trumpet of 
similar hue; ft suggests. fomethmg one 
might see in a dream after looking ,at 

Pompeian frescoes. 

The past decade has seen a ?ntn in 

ttslemd atUtuto. 

of the .Into nineteenth and;. wriy 
twentieth century are no longer subject 


. in India today. The ancestral 
’ niuiti-millionaites as the 

: ire illustrate.), to 

area' Vo.tto 
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ITALY 


A satirist in the stalls 


Filippo Donini 

Alberto Savinio 

Pokhettl roraanl 

Edited by Alessandro Tintcrri 

442pp. Milan: Adel phi. LI 8.000. 

When Alberto Savinio died, in 1952, 
the event was deplored rather 
perfunctorily in a few newspaper 
articles; the notion that he was a 
severe loss to Italian art and letters 
would have been dismissed as an 
exaggeration. Two years later a 
retrospective exhibition of his 
paintings at the Venice Biennale was 
also disposed of in perfunctory 
reviews, ft was only some twenty-five 
years after his death that critics Began 
to realize what a good writer Savinio 
was and to appreciate the importance 
of his multiform activity, not only in 
literature but also in painting and 
music. The lime, finally, was ripe for 
accepting an artist who was obviously 
an anomaly in the Italian tradition, 
being much more closely connected 
.with French and other European 
avant-garde movements than with any 
strictly Italian literary cir artistic 
school. 

His attitude of detachment and 
aloofness from such groups, together 
with his independence from the 
Italian cultural establishment and 
irreverence for its exponents, had 
caused him practical ly to be ostracized 
in Italy: Papini excluded him from his 
famous. anthology, Cecchi castigated 
his eccentricity, Falqui found him 
sloppy. His disrespect for Fascism put 
Savinio in a serious predicament: a 
satirical article of his in Omnibus 
caused that paper to be suppressed in 
1939 and deprived him of his main 
source of livelihood. But Fascist 
persecution turned out In the end to be 
one of the reasons for his posthumous 
.revival when. In the 1970s, a 
.reappraisal Of the literature Of Fascist 
times - was ' made;' and a respected 
critic, Bnldacci, proclaimed Savinio to 
be, after Pirandello, the greatest 
. Italian writer of this century. Since 
then bis books have been reprinted, 
his paintings have been shown agnin, 
even his music has been performed: a 
concert in 1978 in the Exhibition Hall 
at Rome, where a sample of his music 
was presented in the company of his 
paintings (some of which were stolen: 
the ultimate seal of appreciation) 
parked the climax of Savinio's fame. 

Between Paplni's neglect and 
Baldacci’s canonization the gulf is ■ 
very wide, andthe literary historian of 


Savinio's formation, yet it is 
remarkable that, just as his music 
shows no influence from Debussy. 
Ravel or Faute, so his painting owes 
much more to Bock (in than to any 
French master. Surrealist he was, but 
much more as a creator than a 
follower. According to Andr* Breton, 
the real founders oF Surrealism were 
Savinio and his brother, Giorgio De 
Chirico (it was in order to emphasize 
his difference and independence from 
his famous brother that he decided to 
take the pseudonym of Savinio). He 
was the only Italian to be included in 
Breton's Anthology of Black 
Humour. 


Rome dears one metre and a half, in 
Paris will easily clear two metres". In 
fact, his Paris years were very 

E reductive; a comic opera, several 
allets, a play and many short stories, 
later collected under the title Tutta la 
vita. These stories contain some 
remarkable surrealistic extrava- 

t ances, such as grand pianos giving 
irth to small pianos, a talking arm- 
chair that reveals the amorous exploits 
to which it has been an accomplice, 
fornication between bureaucrats and 
their double-entry ledgers, and so on. 
But the finest fruit of these years are 
Savinio's delightful short essays on 
French writers and artists whom he 


His first literary work. Henna- knew personally: Apollinaire, Max 
phrodilo (1918), is certainly one Jacob, Proust f'the man of the long 
of the best examples of Italian sentence and the short thought”), 
Surrealism. Written partly in French, Colette, Reni Clair and many others, 
and partly in an Italian full of dialed Savinio's infatuation with France 
and foreign words, it lacks both CO uJd not endear him to the Fascist 
linguistic unity and thematic authorities, and when be went back to 
coherence. Its unrelated episodes Italy, he was received with a famous 
refer to the authors life in Pans, epigram: “Non quando li prende, ma 
Ferrara, Bologna and Thessalonlka, quando li rende, Parigl ci offende” 
where he was sent as a member of an (foot when it takes them, but when it 
Allied expeditionary force in 1917. retU rns them, Paris offends us). It was 
This lastsection [contains a memorable not easy for him to find work as a 
description of the horrors oF war, and journalist, until a friend founded 
ranks with the finest war literature of Omnibus and appointed him as its 
any country, combining as it does the theatre critic. But Omnibus, as we 
talent of an objective reporter wi th (he have seen, did not last long, the war 
genius of a Surrealist artist. caused other papers to be suppressed. 

After the war Savinio settled for a ?d Savinio found himself in 
eight years in Italy, and acquired a difficulties again, 
certain reputation, but he also made Tills, however, was a blessing in 
many enemies, both as a journalist disguise because, lacking regular 
and as a critic. His contributions to La employment, he found ample time 
Honda, a journal which aimed at for creative writing and produced his 
restoring traditional cultural values, best books: a novel. Infanzla di 
were rather half-hearted , but wh en he Nivaslo Dolcemare, a charming travel- 
became the leading critic of Valori book enlivened by autobiographical 
plasticl, an art magazine, he was able and critical digressions, Dico a te, Clio, 
to preach effectively the renovation of a splendid study of Maupassant, and a 
Italian art in the light of European collection of very short, very brilliant, 
avant-garde movements, ana to veiy enjoyable essays on widely 
develop his interesting theories on different figures - Nostradamus, 
palntingandmuslc.lt was then that he Paracelsus, Jules Verne, Bifcklin, 
started his career as an essayist, the Stradivari, Verdi, Isadora Duncan, 
form in which he was to excel. Venizeios Collodi (the author of 

But Paris was too attractive, and Pinoccfilp), even the Spanish torero 
Savinio could not be long away from Cayetano Benvendida. all under the 
it. So to Paris he returned, remaining title Narrate, uomlni, (a vlstrd sioria. 
there from 1926 to 1934, enjoying the Nivasio Dolcemare in the novel of’ 
lightness of the air and the “fervour that name is, of course, the author 
of ideas in what, according to him, himself, Nivasio being on anagram of 
was the only possible habitat for an Savinio, and Dolcemare (Sweet sea) 
artist. It was his enthusiasm for Paris an allusion to his Oreek origins, 
that prompted one of- his most Nivaslo’s infancy is In fact set in 
amusing lines:’ A nimble man who in Athens, and the depiction of the 


Greek background is one of the 
book’s charms. Savinio's Greece 
naturally calls to mind De Chirico's 
painting, but owes much also to 
Bdckliirs interpretation of Greek 
myths. It is curious that Savinio, an 
Italian born in Greece and with a long 
experience of France, should have 
found German art and German 
thought so congenial. Even his 
obsession with androgyny, which 
inspired him to write Hermaphrodito 
and which also occupies much of 
Ntvasio's story, as well as some of the 
tales of Tragedla dell’ infanzia 1 and 
many of his paintings, has a precedent 
in Rilke’s aspiration to become “the 

g erfect artist, the androgyne". Just as 
avinio’s theories owe much to 
Nietzsche, so some of his paintings are 
influenced by Max Ernst. 

After the fall of Fascism, Savinio 
resumed his journalism. Literature, 
music and the theatre were his 
favourite subjects, but he also dabbled 
in politics, showing even in this field 
his outstanding qualities of humour, 
irony and satire. Nothing was too 
serious for his wit, and some of his 
aphorisms have the pungency of 
Voltaire: “the danger of politics lies in 
the fact that it is practised by 
politicians", His political writings 
were collected and published under 
the title Sorte dell'Europa. 

His musical writings too (mainly 
concert reviews) were collected into a 
book, Scatola sonora, and now it is the 
turn of his theatre reviews: Palchetti 
romani contains all the theatre articles 
which he contributed to the ill-fated 
Omnibus. His interest in the theatre 
was prominently displayed in 
Savinio s career both as a creative 
writer and as a critic. Most of his own 
plays are modern versions of ancient 
Greek fables: Capltano Vlisse , Enima 
B. vedova Glocasta, Alcesti di 
Samuele, Orfeo vedovo, and their 
combination of classical themes with 
contemporary customs may suggest 
the influence of Giraudoux. But 
Savinio had no great respect for that 
author, whose theatre he called "The 
theatre of the League of Nations”; 
that his own plays are very different 
(and certainly less successful). They 
are much more Surrealist and, here 
and there, futuristic and Plrandelllan. 
Alcesti is perhaps the best of them; 
it contains some remarkable antici- 
pations of theatrical inventions 


of the kind later mad? 
by Beckett, such as ihe'iLSj* 
of characters within 
constraints, to show their exfi 
from life, or the magnificat? 
telephone to gigantic H"* 
underline the importance of a de*£ 
call. This tendency was ik! 
prominent in Savinio's work a * 
operatic director, an activity Z 

atf-rts-aS 

a&aasffls 

and Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmm. 

Unfortunately, his duties ai . 
theatre cntic on Omnibus obfij 
Savinio to attend, and review, 3 
Italian plays of the Fascist yean wS 
foreign works were seldom allowed to 
appear on the Italian stage. Hk 
admirable - gifts were con« 
frequently wasted on poor pkU 
indifferent actors. But when be i 
confronted with the giants of Italia 
theatre: Goldoni, Alfieri, Pirandello 
Eleonora Duse, Edoardo De FUipso' 
it is a pleasure to find a great ertk 
coming to grips with great authonaad 
actors. His reviews of productions el 
D’Annunzio - an author then held to 
rank among the greatest - are a pm 
delight: how cleverly Savinio debnoh 

the sacred monster, while also 
salvaging the few gems of authentic 
poetry that here and there lend vitality 
to the plays. Savinio's bite noin wss 
verismo, f, that stench of fried faf, 
“that low form of sadism”; his greats: 
love was Shakespeare, wbox 
language he would have liked to 
translate into “Beminian” Italian. 

Three other English playwrigjrti 
besides Shakespeare appear is 
Palchetti romani : Terence Raltija 
(French Without Tears), Maughso 
(The Explorer) and Shaw (Pygmsfei 
and Saint Joan). I am sorry to report 
that none of them finds favour with 
Savinio. Raltigan's play 1 
condemned as “void of movement, 
almost paralytic", Maugham's 
comedy is adjudged “silly and band", 
Shaw is called “not a writer, but i 
society game for bourgeois fartiHBj 
and his wit downgraded to a sort a 
“mental stutter". This Iasi judgmentis 
surprising, but perhaps it odj 
confirms that dog does not eat dog: 
Savinio was a wit, and a rival wit w* 
too much for him, 


Protracted adolescents 


supremacy over all Italian writers of 
this century bat Pirandello is, I think, ' 
indefensible; but that he was a good 
and important Writer and artist I have 1 
,no doubt; Apollinaire said of him in 
1914 that '’as a poet, painter, 
playwright and mufiitSan he was like a ' 
genius of the Tuscan Renaissance”. 
The poet we can easily dismiss, as- ; 
Savinio's poetical production is‘ 
minimal In quantity and poor in . 
quality, but .substitute for. "poet" the 
more appropriate description of 
‘■ "writer", so as to include both the 
novelist and the essayist (two aspects 
of Skvlnio that Apollinaire in 1914 
could not have known)*. and. we have 
an uncommon and outstanding literary 

. Savinio’s ( musical studies were ! 
Serious and thorough. They were i 
started at the Conservatoireof Athenfc ■ 
fwherehe was bom of Italian patents. 
In 1891) and continued in, Munich with ■ 
Max Reger. His first aspiration was 
.certainly to become a musician, and in. : 
. 1906 an opera of his, Cdrmeta, Was 
recommended by Mnscagni to Ricordl 
for publication, but Rlcordi refused it. 
In Paris, where Savinio lived from 


Giuseppe Sertoli 

Enzo Sicili ano 
L a Voce dl Otello 

212pp. Milan: Mondedori, L, 12,0QQ. ■ 

La Voce di Otello brings together 
articles and prefaces written by Erizo 
Sidliano over the 'past dozen years. 
The book Is somewhat heterogeneous 
and self-evidently occasional: it: goes 
from essays oh Mozart, Warner and 
Verdi to others on Conrad , Lawrence 
and "Proust, and then Belli, Verga, di 
Giacomo and Croce, to end - 


ballet, Persie, was performed in New 

v n .l.* In iik - - :> .«■ 


troppo plaro:non ho rubata mai./Un 
volume?nroppo ' squlntemato per 
tjlegarlo . . ", La Voce dl , Otello 

derives Us fragile unity fr0m Slgiliano's 
method as a critic and the conception 
of art that underlies it. . • \ 

jWhat Slcillano likes to take hold of Is 
that uncertain, ambiguous area 
between life and art in which the Work 
u bom, The ihost sensitive instruments 
for exploring this area are letters, and 
he has frequent recourse to these as he 
sets about, giving us a portrait of 
Mozart the man, or recalling the 
(psychological) origins of Parsifal; ot 


pfiaractertyicare his compositions for. - 
voice and -piano and' voice and I 
chamber ensemble, which for their - 
eccentricity and humour have been 
compared to the wdrks of Erik Satie. 

The artistic fervour of Parisian life . 
at that lime .wa^.yejy ipporfaifUn 


Avi gllanO, who became .his wife after 
an engagement which lasted a good 
eleven years. Some of Salvatore’s 
letters to Elisa she destroyed after her 
husband’s death;, the surviving ones, 
relating to the years 1906-11, were 
piscovOTed by Sidliano quite by chance 
in 1971 on a Roman market-stall; 

. Ornthq Other hftnd, Sidliano knows 


very well that if letters are useful at all 
it is to measure the discrepancy, the 
unbridgeable gulf between art and life, 
"The disparity between existence and 
poetry Is not only great quantitatively . 

. it Is brutally qualitative." In 
comparing an artist’s letters with his 
work wbat comes into view is the 
double identity which constitutes him: 

His (Mozart's) genius I believe 
consists in his being a perfectly 
ordinary man, a nobody, but one of 
that sort who lives two lives without 
realizing it: a life of outward 
appearances, with which they daily 
confront the outward appearances of 
other people, and the life of their 
own profound inwardness and truth. 
This second life remains forever 
hidden from them, or perhaps 
appears In dreams, buried In the 
hours of darkness, never to surface 
otherwise save as a fortuitous and 
negligible intrusion. . 

■ And if this is true for Mozart who lived 
InThat era “of health .and. of nature" 
whose end is announced by the voice of 
Verdi’s Othello (“Ora e. per setnpre 
1 addlo, same memorie . . ."). how much 
truer still must it be for the modem 
artijtt who lives in an age In which 
reauty has become “impenetrable:’ and 
life is henceforth “a dark lake . ,. . of 
anxious solitude, arid tiny maniacal 
convulsions”. 

Bchindthis wilfullyrf^mo^ critical 
. method, which is continually thrusting 
the work back towards its "origin” , the. 
-text. towards its pretext, there is a 

asaatg 

of, a, metaphor: that of adolescence. 
Art, ' for -Sidliano, is adolescence 
-protracted: a desire or passion for life 


together with, a confused, terror- in both literary and artistic lenjis, pt* 
stricken perception of the lowering Sidliano's authors, whether pies* 
shadows which threaten it. a here or not. are the same authors* 


together with, a confused, terror- 
stricken perception of the lowering 
shadows which threaten it, a 

K erception which with modem artists 
as led to fear and paralysis, an 
inability to enjoy the “spectacle” which 
the senses offer and from which the art 
of a Mozart was still able to draw its 
nutriment. So we get BeUl’s “tenor" 
( E*™ Pricked, - hysterical, lips 
clenched fn desperation, Belli ... was 
crushed beneath the weight of the 
terror growing Inside his body.”), or 
Cdnrad*s murky “need for death’* and 
the “fever of D. H. Lawrence, “in 
perpetual flight from himself. The 
modem artist is a man who does not 
live but restricts himself to spying on 
the lives of others, an adolescent who 
never nsks becoming an adult (if 
maturity, as classical art expresses it, is 
the caparity to bring into harmony 
death ai)d life, the shadow and the 
light) and who from adolescence can 
only pass' -straight to senility - as 
Adorno put it and as Croce had put it 

P el « n * In a P hrase recordedhere 
by Sicibano. 

J* “““reea?' of this conception of 


here or not, are the same author!* 
Cecchi, Thibaudet and Wilson devtfj 
themselves to; Flaubert and PrtW' 
Henry James and Thomas 
Conrad and T. S. Eliot. 

Which being so, it has Wbe adrth^ 
that La Voce di Otello offers 
is new. But the debts which SIotw 
has contracted towards tho Pr 
tradition” of criticism havf-Kw 
reinvested in a “creative 
persons and texts" which, u at »{#*. 
seldom rises above the generic ^ 
the case with the essays ° n 
Lawrence and Proust), at other titns 
produces suggestive and oPF, 
results (as in the cases^of « ja,- . 
Giacomo and Croce), Tte.W* 
Sicilian©, however, comes, 
reconstructions of the psycliolo®' 
the ambience of his 
Jove for his wifeor the senile 
Wagner for Judith Gflutler.jj - 
Rome and di Gladomos 
where the pen of thejvnter ngF 
happily with the gaze df the 


1 ne , screes!’ of this conception of — — 

th?52?;«5? ween U .“> lf 1101 L’etd vltioriana: I’lmmaglfl * 


L„_. .7 ““ jwiwBt ui me 

Aullli) Bertolucci 


;■ o- cuiBiuiuivcs or 

awdemic specialism on the one hand 
t8nt c T it l cis,n on lhe other 
behalf of Publishers’ 
This ft 


assf 

Italians AngUstlcq , (1981). 
among the seventeen diaptera* , 
Ceruttl’s “Herbert 
Philosophy Stephen 


PA™™,.! uni ’ fVf 311 imoauaet or 

method belongs. It Is the same epoch 


e Mr Hyde: la d^ariow«^ 
vittoriado" and Maria &®PVJL e i» 

rian Gray fra la verit h della.*^ > 
veritA delle raaschere"; ;•> 
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Norsemen rampant Reappraising the raiders 


Rory McTurk 

j,T.FarM ll (Editor) 
tb Vikings 

Chichester: PhiiUmore. £20. 

*4365 


hook - a collection of articles, 
on lectures given mainly at 
University in connection with 


draws largely on archacologicai 
evidence, particularly the Sutton Hoo 
ship burial, which gives hints that the 
dynasty ruling East Anglia in the sixth 
and seventh centuries was of 
Scandinavian origin. 

Though composed in Old English, 
Beowulf has a distinctly Scandinavian 
bias; all its main characters are 


bias; all its main characters are —‘xR' Metrtu 
Scandinavian, and scholars have been n;,v;, 1on n 
reluctant to date it to after the advent 0 416 74180 0 
of the Vikings since its generous 
treatment of Scandinavians would Every ten \ 


Hilda Davidson 

P. H. Sawyer 

Kings and Vikings: Scandinavia and 

Europe ad 700-1100 

182pp. Methuen. £7.50 (paperback. 


work. The Age of the Vikings (1971), as Strfimbfick's masterly essays on the 
when he struck out vigorously at conversion of Iceland. Sawyer permits 
various scholarly assumptions, and 


Sawyer permits 


various scholarly assumptions, and himself other types of assumption, and 
emphasized the unreliability of much intelligent guesses, since we find 
generally accepted evidence. Now, statements (ike: “There is no direct 
while still echoing such warnings, he is evidence of any connection between 
mainly concerned in gathering scraps the attacks on Dorestad and ... the 
of relevant information from recent more extensive raids in the western 
investigations, such as the growth of parts of the British Isles, but it is likely 
markets in the Danelaw, the new view that . . and so on. He will cheerfully 
of Trelleborg and other massive form conclusions on the complex and 


Danish fortifications as administrative 
Every ten years or so, someone «ntres rather than military bases for 


“YKT £ the widest possible seem unlikely in an England ravaged attempts to clarity the contusing u. 

4* rhranolomcallv if not by Viking attacks. Farrell however records of Viking expansion. In an datmgof the Danevirke which divided Baltic. He rightly points 

n? t. Jfscussins their concludes that “an interest in outburst of energy hard to account for Juanes from their southern evidence for the cutting o 
their Scandinavian affairs among (although many have tried), the neighbours to the early wghth renmry. «jg> ontte backs jri Nap 

^iJPrP Wormaid comparing Englishmen (despite the vicious Vikings criss-crossed much of Europe He emphasizes the fact that most of our ^kmg *'' er y.J 

f*' J C ' | ' tin fl Hermans of the ■ attacks of Viking raiders) was possible with their raiding and expeditions, and K n0 *' led ^ is dl j e l ?. nni. 

ff i^rffamfuries Rosemary at almost any time in the period 400- the Baltic and Irish Seas and the This itself canbe misleading, of wane, mnrJiKr 

berth and fifth amunw, Rosemary _ th {. nn ,.: h ji Jfv Atlantic Ocean with their excellent and Sawyer admits this gladly when it it is, in fact, no more shod 

2^^-tat'SoT.n JSSSh ‘CTSL" 1 

*10) sonwthipj nc p f /|Ua rjntp a on arga from Greenland and New* evidence. An inst a nce of this is the prisoners in I&tor nines. 

atr^ sawv r Sffi 5ST!5£ft'tS T tL! t& *^ , 5W{rS r !EW l s k”i““ r n S't' 

famimc art , ana r. n. aowycr , . . . . . . i h«tnrv of the vikine for the wife of Enc the Red; the kind, however cautiously, 

how Scandinavian and Baltic P^gud c 1W5 (the date of its, ptodwr his ray of the Viking Qf ^ rccoidcd ^ |t more serioils appraisal oi 


fcmh and fifth centuries, Rosemaiy 
Snp reminding us that Viking art is 
KH Kanething new" but “part of an 
njtoenupted development in 
teainlc art”, and P. H. Sawyer 
feting how Scandinavian and Baltic 
ndesad piracy led to the adoption of 
ik mast and sail, and so to the Viking 
nidi. The book also brings the Vikings 
•to the nineteenth and twentieth 
miuries, with James L. Barribeau’s 
fcouion of William Morris as a saga- 
muiator, and Kristi Sn Eldjfirn's 
ncinaof the Viking Myth in, among 
other things, the novels of the Swede 
tons 0. Bengtsson (author of The 
isnf Ships) and the Icelander Hallddr 
Luaess (winner of the Nobel Prize for 
limlure in 1955). 

Geographically , the book’s coverage 
Bn* quite so wide. It-says little of tne 
VQiogs In the Frankish Empire, the 
Mediterranean, or Russia; but it shows 
itan in their original homelands, with 
Qarlotte Blindheim's discussion of , 
teorban communities of Viking Age 
ScuKficavia; and in the British Isles, 
nh Christopher D. Morris's study of 
tkir settlement and economy in 
Dublin, York and elsewhere, and 
S. F. H. Nlcolaisen's review of the 
[tee-name evidence for their settle- 
Krt of Scotland. It also follows them 
b the Faroes. Iceland, Greenland and 
North America,, with Gwyn Jones’s 
article on "The Vikings and North 
America” and a sample of Louis A. 
Ktschmann's forthcoming bibliogra- 
fky of "Norsemen in America". 

Archaeology, which supplies most of 
tae material tor the articles on art, 
trnns and settlements, also appears in 
Matin Blindheim's discussion of the 
9»cd vanes used for show on the 

E of Viking ships, and in James 
m-Campbell’s Introduction to 
J® Viking silver hoards which, with 
w coins they often contain, are of 
peat Importance for dating the various 
Vaiog art-styles in relation to each 
other. 

The generally wide perspective of 
?■ wok makes it easier to understand 
* pcliislon of some articles which 


highly controversial evidence of the 
hoards of eastern silver found in 
Scandinavia and the lands around the 
Baltic. He rightly points out that the 
evidence for the cutting of the “blood 
eagle" on the backs of captive kings by 
Viking leaders is very dubious, but, 
rather surprisingly, he does not 
completely rule it out , pointing out that 
it is. in fact, no more shocking than the 


any time" between c 525 (the date of a 
historical event referred to in the 
poem) and c 1025 (the date of its 
manuscript), a period which takes in 
much of the Viking Age (793-1066). 


manuscript), a period which takes in movement published in England was J®®!™ f : &a $“ ” . fl l 

much of the Viking Age (793-1066). that of Thomas Kendrick in 1930, and JJ“ 01 bu ! 1 * 

Wormald's is the most wide-rannina an admirable book it was. The next beca “* e s well-known 

wormaia s is me mast wiae ranging . . .. . . . .... hostility to Christianity, and when the 

and incisive contribution to the outstanding errort, wnn toe same mie k r u aiv ,| nnf i farm had heen excavated 
volume It rives a eood-humoured was Gwyn Jones s History of the cnapei ana rarm nau oeen excayaieu 

well-informed and critical account of v [ kln 8 s “* 19 f 6 ?;..! n impressive and ^haedoavS 

Viking studies over the past twenty SS 


and suggests ways which future , _ 

research might follow. We should not Viking raids in Europi 
be asking, in the manner of 1066 and „ 

All That, whether the Vikings were a 
good or a bad thing, but our admiration 
For their achievement should not make 
us forget their paganism or their 
nastiness; we should be more inclined 
to trust than to dismiss the written 


e and the gradual KJ5 


in the North. Detailed studies of many knowledge of the site, 
areas, and in particular dedicated work 


ige of the rite. 


for their achievement should not make ?,V ario l e . s T In fact, the author Is waging a 

us forget their paganism or their J ork ; Dublin, Trelleborg, Dorestad, constant campaign against accepting 
nostiness; we should be more inclined Stars a Udoga and so on -the long list evidence from sagas,, early poetiy, 
to trust than to dismiss the written <*' *™ ch tb ® wde-rangmg mythSj fo i k tradition or the 

Scandinavian sources; and we should activities of the Vikings, makes iconography of Viking art. He sets his 
' view the Vikings in a “wider European reappraisal up-dating earlier work very face stern i y against the approach of 
context". The Vikings represents a necessary. Gwyn Jones, who had detailed 


context . the vikings represents a 
healthy step forward on this last path in 
particular. 


This is a cautious book, less knowledge of the literature and used it 
stimulating than the author's earlier freely though critically, or studies such 


it is, in fact, no more shocking than the 
drawing and quartering of condemned 
prisoners in later times. But if one 
begins to consider evidence of this 
kind, however cautiously, one needs a 
more serious appraisal of the reasons 
which led to the writers o'f the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries at once 
glorifying the Vikings and their warrior 
religion and emphasizing the more 
horrific of their exploits, and this must 
entail relying on the kind of evidence 
which is lavolded 'throughout this 
book. 

Certainly this is a useful book for 
students and those desirous to catch up 
with recent work in the historical and 
archaeological field, and the latest 
theories an the trading and settlement 
patterns and the campaigns of the ' 
vikings. It is less helpful on the early 
kings, after a promising introduction 
concerning the development of pirates 
into respected rulers once they 
amassed powerful fleets. While limited 
in scope compared with earlier studies 
of the Vikings in Europe, it serves as a 
convenient postscript to them. 


Teaching the old tongue 


T. M. Charies-Ed wards 

Vivian Law 

The Insular Latin Grammarians 
131pp. Woodbrldge: Boydell. £22. 


longer did the. pupil decline musa, 
musa , musam, but ecclesia, ecclesia, 
ecclesiam. 

The need for InBular grammars, 
however, was shortly to be as keenly 
felt on the Continent as It had been in 
the British Isles, Until about ad 800, 
educated speakers of what was fast 
becoming French appear to have 


elaborate grammar written by 
Prlscian, a stxth-centuiy resident of 
Constantinople, drove them from (be 
field. It is symptomatic of the change 
that a modern student of elementary 
Old Irish will puzzle over mld-nlnth- 
ceotury glosses in Irish on a copy of 
Prisdan preserved In an Irish 
foundation In Switzerland. 


Vivian Law’s book surveys Latin 
grammarians of English or Irish 


believed that they were speaking Dr Law proposes a classification of 
Latin - rustic perhaps, but Latin i nsu i ar grammars into two categories: 
nevertheless. In the ninth century, t j, e e i eme ntary grammar and the 
however, men began to distinguish 5™^] grammar. The elementary 
between lingua Latina ano 'lingua grammar is a collection of paradigms, 
Romana, namely Old French. They generally with little explanation; the 
were now prepared to treat Latin as a eX egeTjcal grammar is a commentary 
foreign language and to adopt Insular on f) onatus ' s Ars Malor. It Is Law s 


SSftKsfig 


sjpit otherwise seem out of place in It, 
as Leslie Webster’s discussion' 
HJw. Franks Casket, an artefact 
■St probably of eighth-century 
j wju imbnaii origin and depicting an 
Wooe from Germanic legend which 
5 teo known from Old Norse literary 
“JJfcw; two articles on Old English in 
Ration to Old Norse literature, one of 
(by Joseph Harris) dealing with 
*S8c poetry arid, the other (by 
1 D. Hill) with heroic literature 
jPJd English poem Beowulf and 
^ Icelandic prose Vdlsunga saga); 
?“l]° n 8 article by the editor, Robert 
ifcuL .1 00 a Beowulf and the 
gjernrieroic Age" .The purpose of 
® presumably to show 
K i? e *Wi stl were > in a Sense, ready 


nor worn w»« w on r-ppi™ i Rnl niMe and to adoot Insular 

SSSSwAss 

medieval Europe. dominions had shifted eastwards. 

The Latin grammarians of Late from ^ valleys of the Seine and the 
Antiquity wrote for Latin speakers, to Somme towards the Rhineland, 
teach them how to write and speak Charlemagne was a German speaker; 
standard Latin. It is as it any Ws new cap ital, Aachen, lay on 
twentieth-century Englishman with a 6n nan-speaking territory; his 


closely modelled on the prose of 
Donne or Hobbes. Insular 
marians (namely those native — ■ 

British Isles) were in a quite different 
position: they taught Latin tqspeakere 
of Celtic languages or of Old English.' 
Their task ntight be compared to that 
of a man attempting to teach a 
twentieth-century Russian to speak 
and write seventeenth-century 
English. For the Insular grammarians 


them from 




thesis that the elementary grammar is 
largely an English genre while the 
exegetical grammar found favour 
among the insh. She argues her case 
partly on the evidence of manuscript 
transmission, partly by tracing 
borrowings from one text to another. 
Her arguments invariably have some 
substance, but I doubt whether they 
will always be found convindng. What 
Is necessary is not just a scrutiny 6f 
manuscript variants mid textual links, 
but a sense of real historical situations 


corresponded both with Englishmen 
in Ireland and an Irish scholar In 
England. If this Is the real situation, - 
easy talk of Irish circles as against 
English circles is exceedingly rash . It is 
understandable that Law should have- 
wished to pour cold water on some of 
the more extreme examples of . 
Hi hemophilia In this field of 
scholarship, but she is herself too 
anxious to apply national labels to 
eariy medieval texts to command 
complete assent. 

. Nevertheless, even if one does not 
accept this particular conclusion, her 
survey of early medieval grammatical 
learning remains extremely valuable 
and her demonstration of the 
Carollngian debt to Insular grammars 
' is unassailable. As for the Irish and the 
English, it should be remembered (In 
this period of government-enforced 
nationalism in higher education) that - 
the first English experience of free 
education was in Ireland, in the 


seventh century. 


problem first posed to Britons and ^ 0 j ^ vairt lacunae Iq the- 
Irishmen, and then to the English, cv jrience. One of Law.V elemOhtary : 
now faced numerous Genntuijc- . .. wjunmart- . fc«r- rfctttihnM ^ to V *1 • 

■ — tb. ' kTTn'V.Jl.'' UI,. tk. 


speakers on the continent^ RririaSs 
and Saxons, Thiiringians* and East 
Franks. 

Almost all of the manuscripts qf the 
works discussed by Dr Law yttjt 
written on the Continent between 75U 


Englishman mainly bn the grdtind* - 
that it - Included material from 
Aldhelm, bishop of Sherborne: It is 
claimed that Aldhelm's prose -Die 
Vihlnltate enjoyed Immediate success 


hr (h e ViC ’I 8 Sef i? e .» rea .^ English. For the Insular grammarians on thc Contfnent between 750 

Wn attS n ^yJ]* e tin* their raids the problem was, therefore, quite qqq j n period, men studied 
at the end of the eighth century, different, and thus the old textbooks ® Li th the enthusiasm which, 

CL th?^ 0f „ ? crma iS had to be modified, supplemented or 

^ ^ re P laccd ' jSriS surprising to find 

Their need wja also more urgent. „? at men who .were -_also 


Vihlnltate enjoyed Immediate success 
among the English, which is true, but 
not in “Irish circles". It is apparently 


LIBRAIRIE 


aSgSJSSftfi: fSSSSSiWBi The West Saxon; from Aidhem if they had had any 

VUdjl the itisticity of their Latin, sometimes who was to take the name knowledge of what he thought pti 1 the 

For this contact Farrell ^{thjustice. ^They might even suggest Boniface.lolabolir as a missionary, .subject 0 * vtrdnltv. Parhans ..there 
g&ttth Volume oVAnalo-Saxon that study of grammar was profane, among Hessians and Thurin^aris, to were, but 
SStoid has recently been published frivolous or corrupting - unworthy dr be appointed archbishop for the apy yaljdi 

monk or bishop. fiutnoEngUshman, Oenp^mission^eid bythe Popeand ..survived. 


Continental churchmen might parade 
the rusticity of their Latin, sometimes 
with justice. They might even suggest 
that study of grammar was profane. 


assumed that there were “circles” of 
Irish authors writing Latin texts bij 
‘the eighth century which might hav^ 
been expected to. contain quotations' 
fdhem if they had had any 


*)• Edited by 
"ffi'S rtfS* ll lhcludes essays on 
ArtirS-.®. nmrderqd royal saints in 
England 1 ’ by D. W. 
fpr! ! £ nu ?*J aw tiode pf 1018" 

Alfred’s 

, lS8Lg i d ffr Latin sources: a 
tSfSSS ^ Jo «eph S. Wirtig. 

stages of BeowS} 


propound such a view: without utin 

grammar there could be for them rio 
reading of the Bible let alone dfsuch 

mastera of Lahn . rhetoric as St 


to die as a martyr in Frisia, wrote a 
grammar, probably while he Was still 
in England. Interestingly, U.was too 
classicizing to cafch oq in spite of 
considerable intellectual merits, 
Charlemagne himself, collected Latin , 


' Dr LaW's arguments also depend 
upon the supposition that;' after the . 
Synod of Whitby lii 664, Irish and 
English scholars nad increasirigfy little 
to; ao with each otheri Ad jmittealy , she 


13 d Latin rources: a mammarian Donatus by Gregory the grammarian! and _ cven env^ged a a ^a„ t0 ^ unaware 6f much' of the 
^ Joseph S. Wirtig, Great ntight ^QUot^utiC^d , gjammar of his owh native vernacular. ; : i g£J nt ©yidence. To take only one 

of seSSSSS; sssjs^' ^ ; *t*«*. of 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Community of the conquest 

A. A. Long 


capture something of the period’s ' Hellenistic poetry, and so forth. His 
distinctive character and to remove the book makes too many of its points by 
meaningless cop-out, “an age of - 


'a'nsfss 

the period to look forth enE??* 
its catchy title, the^T 

alive. Over-statemernis no 

for argument; even the m,S£ 
feminist might blench at fi Sj 
a tremendous new discover? ^ 
women were actually inteSnV ' 
real and attractive penons^ i'* 
distinguished ancient El * 1 

and Cl eooatra orovided' ’ "andent iwly wide range of information. It is Socrates did not suggest that “no city- P° 0K > appear more like scientologists prolific writer for a JEErtJP 

historians with one of their cardinal Ponied, however, in a form that will states and their organizations were J* ihe W* ^ey Michael Gram knows hw’S* 

dates The future Roman Emneror had sometimes exasperate the scholar, and necessary". Aristotle did not hail were; of the Greek tradition of than most. But it mim ^ 

fkrMitaft »k» mizzle or dismay the general reader. Contemplation. . , as an expression of inventive argument in pursuit of the From Alexander to CkomSrJ 11 

little in comparison wiTCufi 
Hellenistic ftorld (ffif 5"8 


transition”. Most of what was written 
and thought has perished, partly 
because the Alexandrian scholars were 
so zealous in their attention to earlier 
Greek literature, which they canonized 
as “classical". Yet enough survives to 
justify enthusiastic appraisal, and in 
that respect this book makes a point. 

By joining forces against Octavian at *1? more se J* ous purposes are harder 
the battle of Aclium (31 nc), Antony *° discover. Grant offers an impress- 
and Cleonatrn nrovided nnr Wt *vely wide range of information. It is 


Michael Grant 

From Alexander to Cleopatra: The 
Hellenistic World 

319pjj^. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
0297 78141 3 


an assertive, hyperbolical language, 
when passages in translation, or a plain 
statement of fact, would have been 
more effective: “this phenomenally 
gifted man” (Callimachus), “the very 
modern and dizzyingly subversive 
terms" (of Theocritus’ supposed 
revision of mythological epic). 

On the philosophy, especially, this 
book will strike the scholar as 
misleading and sometimes inaccurate. 
Socrates aid not suggest that “no city- 


Aristotle’s massive systematization of 
the laws of thought”; nor were 
“individual human beings the central 
features of his philosophy”. To say that 
“Epicurus was quite unconcerned with 
empirical observation" negates the 
whole foundation of his epistemology. 
It is a wild distortion of Hellenistic 
philosophy to describe the new schools 
as “an emergency measure run up to 
provide” Instant “invulnerability and 
self-sufficiency” (more shades of 
Bevan). Epicurus and Zeno, in this 
book, appear more like scientologists 


... The future Roman Emperor had 
defeated the Queen of Egypt, whose 
Ptolemaic kingdom was perhaps the 
most remarkable consequence of 
Alexander the Great's Imperialist 
ambitions. It lasted for close on three 
hundred years, an era which. scholars 
conventionally call the- Hellenistic 
world. Michael Grant's new book is a 
comprehensive survey of “Hellen- 
fsmus", as Droysen christened this 
epoch. His opening chapters give, a 
useful impression orthe extraordinary 


S izzle or dismay the general reader. 

e wants to write more than a 
chronicle or a series of encyclopedia 
articles, yet many pages of his book fit 
one or tne other description. “These 
three centuries contained even more 
remarkable personalities than the age 
that had gone before." That bold claim 
is scarcely justified here. The history-of 
the Hellenistic world, in our surviving 
record, is complex and fascinating; but 
usetul impression of the extraordinary ** seems to lack the cohesion or vivid 
changes that Alexander’s conquest Phonal details that inspired the pen of 
brought to the Mediterranean world. a Glbfaon - or Grate, or Svme. . 


Contemplation ... as an expression of 
his Doctrine of the Mean", we should 
not say that Zeno’s “written Greek is 
far from attractive”; his writings have 
not survived! “All subsequent 
thinkers” did not “accept and apply 


argument in pursuit 
foundations of happiness. 

With history, art, and coinage. 

Grant is much more at home. No book 

of this kind can be wholly satisfying, .. . 

and it would be wrong to conclude this edltlon 1952). 


reliable, if”'dated” 1J ^Lt 

2£---itaJoSSB 


Eastern imperial 


As Greek became the lingua franca, so 
the traditional life of the small city- 
states was irrevocably modified by the 
institution of large kingdoms and 
international leagues. 

'‘Hellenistic", though an uninform- 
ative word, seeks to convey the new 
union of cultural and political identity, 
looser but enormously larger than 
anything experienced by the Greeks 
pnpr to Alexander. The Hellenistic 
world was the first multi-national 
community, a characteristic which 
tempts Grant, like other historians, to 
see analogies with more modem times. 
Certainly, as he constantly remarks, it 
was a period of widespread innovation 
in social, intellectual, and artistic 
life. If Epicurus, Theocritus 
Archimedes are familiar names 


a Gibbon, or Grate, or Syme. 

What, then, of its social and 
intellectual qualities? Grant, with 
repeated asseveration, attempts to give 
his narrative a cultural theme. He finds 


J. P. C. Kent 


Philip Grierson 


Byzantine Coins 

the epoch one of “unprecedentedly 41lpp, with 95 plates. Methuen, 
s" - “the contrast £62.50. 


sharp paradoxes 
between the hugeness of the 
dominating, remote states and the 
helpless smallness of the individuals 
who live in them”, and the “urge to see 
things as they . really are, and its 
counter-urge to withdraw from this 
reality” into an ihvulnerable state of 
mind. Yet personal documentation 
from . the epoch is scanty. (If 
“astrology” was evoked by “millions'’, 
might we not expect the earliest known 
Greek horoscope to date from before 
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Even in its heyday the reputation of the 
Byzantine Empire in western Europe 
suffered from a series of prejudices 
that have persisted into modern 
thought: prejudices against its 

language (“Greekness"). its form of 
worship ("heresy”). Its administrative 
sophistication ("bureaucracy") and its 
efficient and 


miimw uuiuwuuc lu umc iraui ueiore “***• complementary use 

i, and 62 BC?) We hardly know what ordinary military force and diplomacy 

i, there . people felt about “realism" or (“cowardice'’ and "treachery”). 
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are many, others, of comparable ‘‘withdrawal", or ' their position in 
achievement, whose work was no less relation to the state. Grant 
creative and influential. Within characterizes the age in terms of his 
universities, however, the past thirty own perceptions of its literature, art, 
years have seen a great development of and thought. That, within limits; would 
1 nferest in all aspects of Hellenistic be defensible, if his categories were 
civilization. Papyri (especially of adequate indicators of cultural trends. 

Menander) ana archaeology are Those he has chosen (recalling E. R. 
constantly adding to the sum of our Bevan) are loo vague and general to 
knowledge, while the literature and bear the weight Of the extremely varied 
philosophy of the. period are being material- they purport to analyse. 

studied more intensively than ever ■ . , . llf . — 

before. F. W. Walbank’s monumental n<S!2i « EES 6 * HW °, ut ' dated - Wost » whose memories of Justinian’s 
edition of Polybius and P. M. Fraser’s neilen,5Uc Philosophy and literature,' .reconquests can have been of little but 
huge volumes on Ptolemaic Alexandria ??. r ® ce,,t books in his devastating wars followed by emshine 

have provided definitive works of W011o S™Phy have shown, were far taxation. The curious revival of Latin 

reference for historians. ' The and sophisticated than on the, coinage of the later ninth 

a ?° w .' .? l . h ? scope of century bears Interesting testimony to 


Though an empire which lasted a 
thousand years must surely have had 
some positive qualities and served 
some widely acceptable social purpose, 
its origin as the rump of the Roman 
Empire left the Byzantine state with a 
legacy ns much of trouble as of 
inspiration. A "Roman Emperor'' who 
scarcely reigned in Italy, let alone 
Rome , a qd whose chancery considered 
Latin to be a barbarous tongue, had 
little to offer to the “Latins* of the 


Hellenistic world is no longer a cultural’ glftffllJiSi 1 *Sl w ; P l , h i of ¥ nlur Y interesting testimony to 

Crewe, where everyond changes trains PJJW ;P*f c ' ud EddetaUeU discussion, the periodic sensitirity of the 
but no One leaves the station. ne might perhaps have noted that new. Byzantines to any criticism of their 

isive reipnrrh i-n a PP[°®toh® s have radically altered Romaij-ness - and to the «au*. urns, 

• research to earlier assessments . of Stoicism, -disappearance from among them of ranges of Justininn 

particularly those in 

in circulation 
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The Roman Imperial Coinage: 
Volume VHI, the Family of 
Constantine 1, a.d. 337-364 
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Anns S. Robertson 

Ronun Imperial Coins In the Hunter 
Gobi Cabinet, University of Glasgow: . 
Volume V, Diocletian (Reform) to 
Zeno ' 

®29pP , with 96 black-and-white 
illustrations, Oxford: Clarendon 
Piess. £50. 
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As the body of the emperor Julian lay 
before the wajls of Nldbis, shortly to be 
surrendered to the Persians, the monk 
Ephraim came out to view and- 
'mock, amor 
lypologj 

episode i(iiv iwiv< t 

evidence we have from antiquity” for 
the impact of a coin type. The attention 
of modern observers Is turned rather to 
the complex attempts to reform the 
coinage made by. Julian and his 
contemporaries. 

The publication of Volume V of the 
Hunter catalogue and JflJfcof 


Roman Imperial Coinage marks in 
both cases the completion of the series 
as originally planned, though it may be 
that the, long existing Volume IX of 
Roman Imperial Coinage will be 


there is much to be said for including a 


any genuine tradition of Latin usage. 
The time-honoured Roman title of 
Caesar is. for example, rendered as 
REX, on the basis of contemporary 
western political theory, which listed 
"kines" as the immediate subordinates 
of “the Emperor”. 

Philip Grierson is the doyen of 
Byzantine numismatists, and the 
appearance of his long-awaited 
handbook is something of nn event. It 
is a remarkable achievement. We not 
only have a distillation of Professor 
Grierson’s years of experience, but an 
invaluable work of reference, for on 
the ninety-five plates are illustrated 
more than 1,500 pieces, each with an 
individual number. Coverage is 
unfortunately, but almost inevitably, 
uneven, many more plates relative to 
the number of varieties bei ng alloca ted 
to the period subsequent to 717, and 
particularly to that after about 1 100. 
There are many useful sections -- the 
tables giving imperial reigns, and 
summarizing coinages, a valuable 
glossary with important discussions or 
imperial costume. 

It would be unreasonable to expect a 
scholar, even of Grierson's stature, 
to display an equal interest or 
competence over the whole range of 
material, and he generously declares 
his indebtedness to others for details of 
the coinage after about 1100. One Is 
bound to add that his handling of the 
introductory fifth century coinage 
displays a gcheraliy uncertain touch, 
and it is not until after about 600 that he 
is fully in command, and can be 
expected to recognize and tackle each 
numismatic crux. Thus, the important 

~« — ~ " r the Great. 

. , ... reconquered 

Africa and Italy, lack coherent 
treatment, and discussion involving the 
many hangovers from late Roman 
practice is hampered by unfamiliarity 
with that Roman past. A happier 
feature of much of the book is a 


Christ", like Justinian II, not “...d 
God" and the Inscription of hk ana 
follis (p83) is couched in the voo 
case, not the dative. But, in fains. 
Grierson attempts no discussion d 
language, though it would k 
interesting to have the view oil 
linguist on such Forms as STAVRAH5 
■ Staurakios, and PISTV = pistol 

Coins of the seventh century. R 
again of the ■ eleventh, had & 
interesting feature of a varied, ul 
sometimes strongly ■ charactexiod 
imperial portrait. It is not ataji 
appreciated that ”Byzamine"ailisrd 
static, nor yet purely, hieratic i 
recognizable imperial personage n 
often to be seen in periods wEn Ik 
effigies of contemporary . mona* 
were stylized caricatures. Ik 
relationship of East Roman coinages 
that of related, derivative issues ■ 
usefully brought out, and the m 
covered by the empire at various das 
is illustrated by end-paper mops. 

A few other points of spec* 
criticism scarcely detract from b 
overall value of the book-but wwnb 
user to he on his guard. Orkisj 
makes some odd consliiuwp 
remarks. Mis insistence on whslgN 
the empress the "right” to apreara 
the coinage I simply do noudw 
political expediency and impoj 
uxoriousness seem to cover * 
contingencies. He observes (pwjte 
the dating of the regnal yesfi* 
Tiberius Constantine front * 
Caesarship in 574 was "in denan«a 
protocol". Sui'cly not. Roman Cse* 
might or might not be 


or might 
Tmnerator” on 


their 


famUv tree to ? T 01 -T c 1 ot the book « a perpetrating an anomaly r <32. 

reEKwM ^ P Welcon i e a !i d 8cholar, y readiness to reminding Ss of the close 

reiauonsmps. . . suspend judgment on questions for between the old concepl of WJ 

Dr Kent s account of the monetary y vil ° se solution the present evidence is salutations and the heweroneofup 


capped by Volume X. also by j!*p cf jdstory of the period is brief and inadequate; thus, iRe problem of the 
” — ' j ' dogmatic, beginning with the system in S 01d coin * st ™ck during the sixth and 


Kent. The Hunter catalogue is 
essentially an illustrated presentation 
of the material in Glasgow, adopting 
conventional attributions and 
eschewing lengthy discussion, It 'is 
interesting, however, that Anne S. 
Robertson has chosen to arrange this 
coinage by emperor and not by mint: 
given thei uniform adoption :of the 


mi|iciaiui uu , ; ■ 

proclamation, depending on wxg 
and effectiveness and from the tHK* 
Constantine the Great, even IfttieW 
were so acclaimed. Since fromt neg^ 
third century imperalorfal sataWJf 
were annual, they thiB.beoflKPB 
effect regnal years. SoTibenus^. 
perpetrating an anomaly r 
reminding us of the close re 
between the old concepl r-j 
salutations and the hewer one oinjj 
years, 1 wonder in what 


h) 348 of three denominations, in 
base billon and brpnze; a progressive 
decJrne in their size led to the 
dominance of the largest; and all 
earlier issues were demohetized in354, 
with the. consequence that new issues 


seventh centuries at weight standards 
slightly below normal, is sensibly left 
unresolved. 

TJe book thus falls into three parts, 
each quite distinct in its treatment. Of 
the first; and least successful. I have 


J»Uan recreated „ ataKj ta 

t U.Ktually quite ukCu) to have, tot R,V™ in ban Griereon'a 

tam. a ifth..c^o(CoiiMMi M inUonandbrana. -and peraplivc coZ'nrs ThSl 


•iconociasi emperura ,,,7^. 
imperial portraiture (pl6D .1 f g 
and possibly significant, tpai 
period of lifeless . and. 
represeritalion comes in with LW . 
but it effectively outlasts icondcla^ 
a century anrf a half. • _ , 

In short, this Is a 
student of "the holy city 
can fail to consult, ft will rejn?) n j 


Obviously, one cannot expect and 
probably few would woleome the 
massive treatment provided for an 


. * “ — r" - - vuimuujiia, I I1C6C 

become increasingly Important as, in 
Us depressing later stages, the 
anlinecoinar J 


together on continuous plates. 

Volume VIII of Roman Imperial ■ — rrv ivwm mumwe me n, ■ .7 - •» oium, klK 

Coinage ^is a Substantial and important mawive treatmept provided for an coinage drew ever closer to 

work, providings for the first time period of the Late Empire bv that °i ,he West - 14 ^ however in the 

a comprehensive and reliable' p . Callu; but a little more space section that we see Grierson at 

arrangement of the: coinage of the would have been a help, and allowed bis best r an f j most characteristic, a 
Roman Empire between ad 337 and K ' enl *° exploit the evidence of the m “ lcr °. f ,he complex evidence of 
364, The introduction has moved a WW which breathes life Into the 001 ant * literature, always pertinent 

monetary history 1 — >-* enn snrrinM - - . 

concluding rei 

__ monetary unify 

Vubtftil whether it makes much sense secm incautious. * wu “ u empire “Leoptlou^Tbut “Leo^a” " Grierson 

a bl l ef P“. r «f pf ^e But it is now possible fo berin to tiSS ‘ hat h o reigned under 

period, much of which U not rdevant study seriously the^ldence of i|?SoS SrW^rW T J? e,i ^ formula 
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standard account for man, 
will introduce many lo the aem ^ 
this frequently udqvdy cjWJL^ 
to the personality of one onUs'r'", 
exponents . 

A revised and enlaraeti e^riofl^S 

on tne major additions^ 
writes in his preface. P a ^f^fyesH 
important revelations of n 

has, been the new BgW. . W&l; 
Mycenaean religion. ^ 
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Xhe wizened dwarf at work 


Si s. Prawer 


Julian Roberts 

ffiker M«u |n , 

jjto. Macmillan. £15 (paperback, 

^306171 

n„ of the main thrusts of this book is 
Sdelemiination to topple the Theses 
S the Philosophy of History , which 
Benjamin wrote in the last year of his 
Brom the pre-eminence they have 
mmed in the writing and thinking of 
a many of his non-Marxist admirers. 
And do wonder - for how can a 
tbolehearied commitment to notions 
(/progress and Praxis accommodate a 
view of history like that suggested in 
the exegesis of a favourite work of art 
ntheNinth Thesis? 

A Klee painting named "Angelus 
Noras* shows an angel looking as 
though he is about to move away 
(tom something he is fixedly 
contemplating. His eyes are staring, 
hit mouth is open, his wings are 
spread. This is how one pictures the 
angel of history. His face is turned 
toward the past. Where we perceive 
ichaln of events, he sees one single 
catastrophe which keeps piling 
wreckage upon wreckage and hurls 
it la front of his feet. The angel 
would like to stay, awaken tne 
dead, and make whole what has 
been smashed. But a storm is 
biowing from Paradise; it has got 
caught in his wings with such 
violence that the angel can no 
longer close them. This storm 
irresistibly propels him into the 
i future to which his back is turned, 

' while the pile of debris before him 
■grows skyward. This storm is what 
we call progress. 

Yet, paradoxically, Julian Roberts’s 


own enterprise stands under the 
shadow of the first of these theses: that 
which enshrines Benjamin's famous 
elaboration of an image he had found 
in Baudelaire and Poe: 

The story is told of an automaton 
constructed in such a way that it 
could play a winning game of chess, 
answering each move of an 
opponent with a countermove. A 
puppet in Turkish attire and with a 
hookah in its mouth sat before a 
chessboard placed on a large table. 
A system of mirrors created the 
Illusion that his table was 
transparent from all sides. Actually, 
a little hunchback who was an 
expert chess player sat inside and 
guided the puppet's hand by means 
of strings, une can imagine a 
philosophical counterpart to this 
device. The puppet called "his- 
torical materialism" is to win all 
the time. It can easily be a match for 
anyone if it enlists the services of 
theology, which today, as we know, 
is wizened and has to keep out sight. 

Dr Roberts's analyses of Beniamin's 
the German intellectual 


constantly exhibit the 
of this wizened dwarf 


place in 
tradition 

workings of this wizened dwarf in 
Benjamin's thought and in that of e 
wide variety of thinkers who 
influenced him: Fichte, Rickert, 
Hermann Cohen, Klages, Scholem, 
Heidegger and others. Everywhere, we 
are shown, theological arguments 
direct the game; and the system of 
mirrors that hides the dwarf may be 
counteracted by taking a position 
from which he may be clearly 
glimpsed. There are times, indeed, in 
which the artificer or controller of 
the ingenious machine himself mani- 
pulates the mirrors to show the dwarf 
performing his appointed task. 

The book conducts its interesting 
discussion of more or less secularized 
theologies in the course of tracing 
Benjamin's life and work through four 


phases: his years as a student before 
and during the First World War; years 
of growing social and political 
awareness between 1919 and 1925: 
the time of his mature work as a 
professional writer betwen 1925 and 
1939; and then his refugee existence, 
tragically cut short by !his suicide in 
September 1940. It shows clearly how 
in each of these phases Beniamin 
allied himself with different 
individuals and organizations, and 
how this sequence of affairs and 
alliances reflects itself in his work. 
This involves a summary and exegesis 
of some well-known social con- 
stellations and philosophical pos- 
itions together with others that will 
be unfamiliar to many English 
readers. We learn a good deal abput 
Benjamin’s relation to the thought of 
Diltney, Heidegger and Brecht, but 
also about his dealings with that of 
Klages. Lask and other now largely 
forgotten thinkers who proved of 
seminal importance in his 
development. There is an especially 
shrewd assessment of Benjamin's 
relationship with Theodor Adorno, 
and we find useful discussions of 
German youth movements, academic 
organizations and political groupings. 
It is good to find an English 
interpreter who has so thorough a 
knowledge of his author's German 
background. 

A reader not committed to 
Roberts’s own standpoint will, 
however, often find himself irritated 
by his certainties. Is a lump-’ 
condemnation like “the lamentably 
reactionary British universities 
crouching behind their ancient 
privileges^' an adequate charac- 
terization of British academic life 
from 1870 onwards? Can we assent 
to the proposition that "the academic 
ideal” (defined, if at all. as "excellence 
in all fields”) "has never had any 
substance anywhere"? Is it fair to 
extrapolate from some cogitations on 
blooa-kinsliip and blood-inheritance 


Educative encounters 


I Philip Brady 


Hans Mayer 
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comes indeed as a surprise to learn that 
he liked watching Davis Cup. tennis or 
that he half remembers a piece of 
bread eaten in Paris on a certain June 
morning. Significantly, the only de- 
tailed episode from what is 
otherwise a non-Rnecdotal account of 
childhood - a story of schoolboy 
rivalries and manoeuvrings - is isolated 
from the body of the narrative by 
being printed in italics and entitled 
“excursus". More frequently, tne 
chance detail is recalled not for its 
private value but for Us genera! 
reievnnee: Mayer mentions dancing 


Hans Mayer’s life has run a sadly 
taipiirar course: the clever child in a 
allured, affluent Jewish milieu; the 

tSSRS.SStfii'a M^r> m on , park-bench, h. 

*»in B vears of fo?Weimar ^Republic; Oermanairl not in order to flesh out his decided to turn his back on politics. 


in a direction which he never intended 
and which determined and still 
determines. Mayer's writing. It was 
1935. and Mayer now saw himself not 
as the sociologist which he had hall 
become, not as a historian or a political 
thinker, but as a “Schriftsteller”, a 
“Literat", a writer whose central 
interest was literature, but whose 
strategy would be to avoid the 
blinkered professionalism of the 
Germanists, This decision was con- 
firmed years Uter (again one senses 
that slow-burning effect) when, one 
night in 1946, the only night Hans 


in one of Martin Buber's early works 
to say that “Buber's nationalism 
moved towards what Brecht rightly 
characterized as 'Jewish fascism’ "? 
Can Jugendstil, or Art Nouveau, be 
dismissed with a flick of the wrist, as it 
were, as "vacuous and sterile"? The 
present reviewer freely admits his lack 
of sympathy with the standpoint from 
which such propositions emanate; but 
that does not mean that he has failed 
to find much that was illuninaling in 
Roberts's analyses of such difficult 
works as Benjamin's essay on 
Goethe’s Wahlverwandischaften and 
his thesis on the Baroque 
Trauerspiel. Through such 
commentaries the new book does 
indeed bring together, and arrange in 
meaningful sequence, materials that 
can be built into what it calls “a 
general introduction of [Benjamin's] 
texts”. 

Inevitably some of these materials 
will be found to fall a little short. 
Roberts is right, for instance, to point 
out the importance of the term 
and concept "Gemeinschaft” in 
Benjamin's thinking; but it is 
somewhat surprising, in a book that 
appears in a series entitled 
“Theoretical Traditions in the Sodal 
Sciences” to find no reference 
whatever to the resonances this term 
had acquired through Ferdinand 
TBnnies's famous contrast between 
warm Gemeinschaft and cold 
Gesellschaft. Such resonances were in 
the air in Weimar Germany, and it is 
inconceivable that Benjamin failed to 
sense them. The German Romantics, 
who played such an Important part in 
Benjamin's thinking, receive more 
attention; the book very properly 
points to the importance of Franz von 
Baader, for instance. Here too, 
however, there are some strange 
omissions and distortions. Is it 
legitimate to speak of Romanticism's 
"abandonment ... of belief in 
progress" without mentioning the 
chiliastic world-view which was so 
important in the writings of ScheUine, 
Ndvalis, and ' many others? Is it 
legitimate to say that Benjamin's 
concept of “translation” is “clearly an 
answer to the Romantic notion of 
Krltik" without raising the question of 
how that concept itself relates to 
Romantic notions of Ubersetzwig in 
the writings of Novnlis. Schleier- 
inacher and Friedrich Schlegel? 

It Is no less inevitable, I suppose, 
that someone who has Invented so 


much intellectual energy in an effort 
to understand Benjamin’s often 
perversely obscure writings should 
tend, on occasions, to lean too far in 
his author's favour. A passage on 
Erich Kastne r , which offers a 
sustained comparison between 
Kkslner’s writings and an impaired 
digestion generating a foetid odour, 
may indeed be cited as an instance of 
polemical “vigour”; but to present 
, it as an example of Benjamin's 
“extraordinary elegance'* seems 
hardly justified. And is it not time for 
intelligent critics to recognize that 
most of what Benjamin says about the 
actualities and potentialities of film 
was outdated nonsense even when 
he formulated it? Roberts wisely 
foregoes detailed commentary on the 
passages in which The Work of Art in 
the Age of Mechanical Reproduction 
purports to deal with the art of the 
cinema; but he quotes without protest his 
author's contention (based on Russian 
films, of alt things) that “the vast 
technology of film was able to achieve 
what more primitive 'artistic' 
representations never could - a view 
ot reality entirely devoid of intrusions 
by the ‘artist’ . "Entirely devoid” 
indeedl Even the most entrenched 
opponent of the auteur theory could 
hardly swallow that. What makes such 
statements even more incredible is 
that they came from an observer who 
showed himself more alive than most 
to the possibilities of montage in 
modern art. 

Many questions, then, and many 
objections. The reader has to keep 
alert; we may find ourselves put off by 
some of Roberts's opinions; but this 
can serve to make his book more 
stimulating. It points out some 
important affinities and contexts; it 
sheds light on such Benjaminian key- 
terms as "aura” and “allegory”; and it 
usefully supplements the findings of 
Berndt Witte's Waiter Benjamin - Der 
lntellekiuelle als Krltiker , and of 
Richard Wolin's Walter Benjamin: An 
Aesthetic of Redemption (reviewed in 
-the TLffrFebvuBiy 4,1983). These are 
the books In whose company it 
belongs'; its stance should not be 
confused, even by those who find it 
uncongenial, with the radical chic of 
productions like Helmut Salzinger’s 
Sii'/rig/ng Benjamin. We can all learn 
from Dr Roberts, though some of us 
will, no doubt, continue to view 
Benjamin's . many-sided and often 
paradoxical work in a perspective that 
differs from his. 


Whence all wisdom 


Martin Swales 
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German girl notm — . 

uwexile, intellectually liberated and self-portrayal but because I for him the 
spied hi Paris and, most notably, in incident came to encapsulate late- 
Geneva, then : constrained . by the 1920s post-Freudian chic when lie gir 
Realities of life as an internee-cum- languidly apologized for tramphi% M 
Wogee in a neutral Switzerland over his feet with the mnnk, J m 
funded by war, the exile’s return alwawso tired- you ^e.Ikeep having 
‘tone to a foreign country”, as he puls such frightful incest-dreams 


*obh outof place In Frank^rt Memory serves Hans Mayer best - comment is devastating: “As a living 
?®Main, the American heart of a and then it is a remarkably vivid best - witness I deny all the legends and assert 

Germany; the hopeful when there are “geistige Spannungen that, however you ^ wos 

■CwnmuniEi outside the Party", who or intellectual tensions, in the air. no more than 

towed to East Germany in 1948. Intricacies of argument, nuances of theatre. He is also an ironic yet 


Other encounters were less Alan P. Cottrell . 

E5& £ hear^Tucholskv Goethe’s View of Evil and the Search 
Ipe™ 1 toJSS o h “wo HSS& '<"■» o'Man in onrTIn* 
and the portrait which emerges is , 337pp. Edinburgh: Floris. £I2.95r 
sharply drawn and new. He 0 903540 51 7 
experienced Plscator in Berlin and his 


The title of Alan Cqttrell’s study 
leads us to expect “relevance" with' a 
vengeance, and we 
disappointed. For Cottrell, 
work - and .Faust. 'in .particular • 
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share relief the fragmentation of 
modern life. 

Cottrell’s study bears renewed 
witness to the particular status of the 
Sage of Weimar. It is a status that Is, of 
, course, more than literary. Cottrell’S 
readings of Goethe's work are not, 

. in ■ any sense, precise textual 
interpretation. Rather, they extract 
from the oeuvre a Weltanschauung 
which is compounded of Hellenism, 
Judaism, Christianity, RQslcrudanism, 
ice’ wim.a Anthroposophy (Rudolf Steiner 
figures' very heavily In •• the . 

» s bibliography)/, arid , to th]s cohijrosite . . 

articular ••+ lyghwchauung Cot tre 11 's study Offerii ” 
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The first • • viewpoint are the heart of the matter, sympathetic guide through the maze of enshrinefc a vioiy ofhuman e^Mtitaice unequivocal allegiance . Inlhe process, 

rJ. of Mayq r’s memoirs Jm the ^portraits which emerge are- debate and the shifting . align ments that -alone promises redemption from .. .TU..ZL. 


S? ‘ tentalinngly with that departure 
t.1- ? P^kssorship fo Leipzig. Tan- 
' r&' because K is the years 

toiiow that made Mayer into a 


.and Mayer's 
Leipzig colleague 


e ---.. v.m malic IVll __ _ 

He was one of those. like 
JS&tt,: Brecht, a 
•H* & cn , d and Leipzig 

Jlioch, 'whose presence in fist 
KS Ken ! ed for a time to 
SI? 1 • or « teast to keep tenuously 
U of Marxist plurality in 

- linf uf youn 8 state. Then, in 1963- 

SftreF is “fly famlIiar - 

^ILVOittnie is therefore a kind of 
Wn8i™\u made fnistratingly 
Hfeewuts between 1933 anS 
ax* ‘I h f?y e ats themselves, however. 


never mere rfsumds of argument. 
Mayer is adept at conveying the feel 
of an encounter, the unexpressed 
elements, the hints. Thus the deep 
desperation, the sense of Immense 
creative energies seeping away .which 
Robert Musii communicated. Thus - 
and it is an unexpected angle - the 

.« a .-aii /s that MnY 


among well-meaning young Marxists 
and Socialists in the early 1930s. 
“Tomology" was his friend Peter von 
Haselberg s memorable coinage for 
this area of study - entomology relates 
to insects, hence tomology to sects. 
These groups broke up, however, 
rendered irrelevant by the events of 
itra When Mayer went to East 


our present disarray. Faust, we are 
told, “is the representative of modern 
western man who has evolVfcd a 
dazzling materialistic science, > ftt the 

K * i of the loss of. spiritual' vision". 

may be true; though one is 1 hard 
put to it to know quite how the 
disillusionment of a sixteenth-century 
mattus is, to be • delated to the 
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much as his Ideas. 

Mayer can show very dearly the 
slow-burning effect of much that he 
heard aha learned. The effects can, 
moreover, be unexpected. It *as, for 
instance. Horkheimer who suggested 
to Maver that fie. .write ■' study of 


chronloler of the hopeful _ 

which had preceded the building of 
barriers! ' ;! • ] : 

Ultimately it was not the groupings 
but the individuals whp : had given 
Mayer his bearings through .those 


proposed remedies are concerned, he 
was unambiguously on the side of the 
angels, His wbrk, we are told, iriyokes 
a wholeness Of physical; and spiritual 
energies which promises an answer tq 

• ■ * • X . — — - a.inalal 'fUafilHlMrt Qfi 


- . StwMn l933 »nd l945. our contemporary worid,'dispp|fed^s 

chaotic years betwreir lWi an fa bv “cheap, maudlin, ’greeting cd.rd 
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the literaiy 'worts become aflegofies [i 

for philosophical positions. 

There can be no doubt about 
Cottrell's deep knowledge - and lover- 
of Goethe. Vet 1 cannot help 
wondering if Germany’s greatest poet . 

Is best, served by such acts of . fierce 
weltanschaullcfi ■ . hagiography. . ’ Of, 
course; Goethe 1 h» long had* a special 
centrality for the German jntlnd^ 

: German culture is .represented abroad 
not by a German Institute npr by. a; 

German Council but by-, an 
organization , called ..the ."Goethe 
Institute*’. ' Generations Of German* * 
were urged -to" make their, waif "Mit , 

, Goethe Burch das Jahr ri . The difficulty 
is that: one of . the supreme poets of 
Western BUrojse has become so firmly 
located in. a Pantheon of universalis 
rand wisdom that he. becomes well- 
-(ugh unapproachable,. His piese'nce 
denounces - rather than illuminates - 
■the complexities' pt bur. modern 
. condition. Paradojrically, the quest .for : 
therapeutic rp^yance'. t^n serve t to 
, drive a wedye between Goethe arid the 
.> : : 
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